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CHAPTER FIRST.* 


A. U. *1/42 to ] 701 . 


Affairs of the Punjab on the decline of the Delhi Sovereignty to the 
i Battle of Painful and separation of the territory from Hindustan . 

This empire founded in Hindustan by Bdbar, and support* 
orl by the vigour and abilities of several generations of 
celebrated Princes, fell speedily to dissolution after the acces- 
sion of Muhammad Shah. The invasion of Nadir Shah gave 
a violent shock to its stability, which was already undermined 
by the growing power of the Mahrattas ; and the inroads of 
the Abdali, Ahmad Shall, though made in support of the 
faith of Muhammad, and successful in checking that reaction 
of Hindu vigour, which threatened at the time to overwhelm 
it, accelerated nevertheless the fall of the house of Timur, 
which ho uniformly treated with neglect aud humiliation. 
The court of Delhi ceased thenceforward to bo looked up to 
as the source of protection, of honors, or of punishments. 
The satraps, and ollieers, nominally acting under its authority, 
assumed every where independence : the provinces were 
dismembered, and a spirit of disaffection was roused in all 
parts of the empire. The history of Hindustan ceases from 
this period to be that of any ruling dynasty, and must be 
traced in the detail of the events of each province, aud in the 
transactions, by which gIio several Nawabs, Bajas, and Princes, 
— the sects, nations or associations of chiefs, rose each iu turn 

* This Chapter is entirely fnmi Captain Muriav, who has the merit of 
bring the first lo collect ami put together in a consistent narrative, the loose 
fragments ami maten ils Unit o\bt. in icsperl to tlm events in the Punjab at 
thb period. 


* 
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to power, in displacement of the royal authority, and in 
successful rivalry with one another. It is the object of the 
following pages to collect and exhibit iu continuous narrative, 
the occurrences of this description in the Punjab, and to trace 
the rise of the chief who now sways the destinies of that 
province, and of a large bordering territory, with a vigour 
of authority^ uuknown to any other part of India, nob subject 
to the dominion of Europeans, 

Yahya Khan, the son of Zakariya Khan, commonly styled 
Khan Bahadur, held the viceroyalt# of Lahore, when the 
Jat Zamindars of the Punjab empoverished by long extortion, 
and driven at last to desperation, took to rapine and plunder 
for the support of themselves and families, and as a bond of 
uuion and excitement against their oppressors revived in 
their customs and ceremonies, the latent flame of the Sikh 
ritual. They proclaimed the faith aud tenets of Govind Singh, 
the last acknowledged Guru or spiritual guide of the Sikhs, 
and took the Pauhl of initiation into the mysteries of that 
religion. The long hair on the head, and flowing beard, 
the entire reuunciation of tobacco, and the use of the audible 
salutation of “ IVdh-i- Guru-ji-ki-fciteh ” (victoi*y to Guru ji,) 
proclaimed that the ploughshare had been exchanged for the 
avenger's swoi'd, and that the maxims and precepts of the 
G ninth of Guru Govind had prevailed over the more peaceable 
doctrines of the Vedas and Skaslrds of pure Hinduism. The 
spirit of the revived sect displayed itself at first in socrot 
association and isolated acts of depredation. Bodies of armed 
men, iu tens aud twenties, called JDhdrw'i in the dialect of the 
province, that is, highway men, infested the routes of com. 
munication, attacked villages or plundered in towns, according 
as their local connections invited to either mode of seeking 
wealth or the means of support. The early neglect of the 
. ruling authority enabled the associations to prosper, and the 
most successful chiefs purchased horses with the proceeds 
of their spoil, and mounted and armed their followers. Their 
©xamplo and success made the cause popular with the young 
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and adventurous, so that the number who took to these courses- 
augmented daily, until the chiefs formod their respective 
dehrds or encampments in open defiance of the ruling authority 
and sought celebrity by/ bold and hardy enterprises, $hich 
gavo socurity in the awe they inspired, while the wealth and 
reputation resulting afforded the means of further strengthen- 
ing themselves. The distractions of the Mughal empire, and 
the intrigues and imbecilities of the vice-regal court at Lahore, 
gave encouragement to the system pursued, not only by the 
neglect to punish, but by the occasional availmeut of the 
services of individual chiefs, so that many of them assumed 
an organised martial appearanco, and not content with ravag- 
ing the open country, approached the sacred resorvoir of the 
Sikhs at Amritsar and maintained themselves in that vicinity 
The different associations were united by common interest, 
no less than by the profession of a new faith ; and a system 
of goneral confederation for dofonce, or for operations requir- 
ing more than single efforts, was early arranged between the 
chiefs. 

Tho evil had spread and had acquired some head before 
the attention of the Governor Yaliya Khan was sufficiently 
roused to induce him to make an exertion to put it down. 
At length, however, liis revenue failing from these disorders, 
ho sent out a small dotachmont of government troops under 
command of Jasp^*t Iiai, brother of liis Diwan or prime 
minister, Lakhpat Rai. They proceeded first against a body 
of insurgent Sikhs who were devastating the country, and 
driving off the flocks and herds in tho vicinity of JSminabad, 
which lies to the North of Lahore. The detachment was 
overpowered, and Jaspat Rai being slain, his men dispers- 
ed. Lakhpat Rai Diwan, however, hastened from Lahore to 
avenge his brother's death, and the insurgents retreated 
before him into tho north eastern corner of the Punjab, where 
he inflicted on them a severe chastisement. The Diwan brought 
back with him many prisoners, whose heads were struck off 
without remorse in the G ho fa A’uihds, or horse market, outside 
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the city wall of Ijahove. The spot is now called by the Sikhs 
“ Shahidganj ’’ the. place of martyrs, in memory of this evont, 
and a Samddh or tomb has been erected there in lmnor of 
the Bhai Taru Singh, which marks the sito. After this 
success a proclamation was issued in the name of the* Governor 
Yahya Khan, denouncing death to all persons who invoked 
the name of Guru Govind, and a reward was offered for the 
heads of his disciples. This rigour and summary proscription 
checked the progross of Sikh prosolytism, and the enthusiasm 
of the votaries of the Guru was considerably diminished. Many 
cut their long hair and curtailed their flowing boards to avoid 
detection and death, and others fled across the Satluj into the 
adjoining province of Sarhind, where they found protection 
or concealment in the wide wastes which be to the west ot 
Patiala and Nabha, 

Not long after this event, the younger brother of Yahya 
Khan, by name Shah Nawaz, Khan, rose in insurrection against 
him, and succeeded in establishing himself in the two pro- 
vinces of Lahore and Multan, making prisoner Yahya Khan, 
with all his state officers. He nominated a Hindu, named 
Kaura Mai, to be Diwan in lieu of Lakhpat Rai, but left 
Adina Bog Khan, who had risen under his father Zakariya 
Khan, and governed with much vigour the difficult district 
of the Jalandhar Doab, in both civil and military charge 
of that tract. Yahya Khan escaped from Lahore, and hasten- 
ing to Delhi, laid his complaint before the Vazlr, Ids uncle 
Qamar-ud-din Khan, who was at the same time privatoly 
infonned, that Shah Nawaz Khan, in fear of the consequeueos 
of his act, had opened a correspondence with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. The Shah had recently seized Kabul and Peshawar 
in ejection of the Delhi Subahdar, Nasir Khan, an event that 
had excited much alarm at the capital. The Vazir availing 
himself of his relationship appealed to his nephew's sense of 
honor, and addressed to him a strong remonstrance on his 
defection from allegiauce, desiring him not to seek the degra- 
dation of serving Ahmad, the gha^iit or maco* bearer of Nadir, 
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but to be faithful to the hereditary sovereign of his family 
and race. The young man’s pride was touched, and although 
doubtful what might be tlio issue of the complaint of his 
elder brother, he prepared himself to oppose the advance of 
the Durranis, and withdrew from further correspondence with 
Ahmad Shah. Undeterred by this change of counsels, the 
Abdali crossed the Indus near the fort of Attak, in the year 
1747, and sent his domestic priest, Sabir Shah, in advance to 
Lahoro, hoping through his negotiations or intrigues to bind 
Shah Nawaz Khan to his first offers, or at all events to secure 
a friendly reception to his army. Shall Nawaz, however, was 
now staunch in his allegiance to Delhi, and placed himself in 
the best posture of defence his scanty means would permit. 
He further gave to his court a pledge of fidelity by causing 
the agent of the Abdali to be murdered.* Ahmad Shah was 
greatly incensed at this violence done to the person of his 
ambassador and confidential servant, and crossing the I?avi, 
marched immediately to attack Shall Nawaz Khan in tlio 
entrenched position ho had taken up under the walls of 
Lahore. The resistance offered was slight ; the defences were 
soon mastered by tlio Durrani warriors, aud Shall Nawfa 
escaping fled to Delhi ; the city of Lahore was shortly after 
reduced, and its resources fell a prey to the Abdali, who raised 
there a heavy contribution. 

Ahmad Shah when at Delhi in the train of Nadir Shah, 
had not been an inattentive observer of the state of things at 
that Court. The imbecility of Muhammad Shah, the overgrown 
power, the discords and intrigues of the great Amirs or 
grandees, and the little obedience paid to the royal authority 
at the capital as well as in the interior, had not failed to 
attract his attention, and the confusion likely to follow the 
depature of the invading army, afforded matter of speculation 
for an ambitious man seeking where eventually to push his 


* The tomb of Sabir Shah is situated on a high octagonal platform 
of bricks towards the west of the Badshahi JVIasjid, Lahore. 
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own foi'fcune. The unparalled success which had attended his 
first efforts in Afghanistan, and the advantage to which he 
systematically turned his present means in laying the founda- 
tion of future grandeur, encoui’aged him to hope from what he 
saw and heard of the condition of things at Delhi, that the 
time was favourable for an attempt to erect for himself an 
empire on the ruins of that of the house of Timur. Having 
mastered Lahore, therefore, he determined on an immediate 
advance towards Delhi, and crossing the Bias and Satluj 
without opposition, approached Sarliind. 

The Vazir Qamar-ud-dia Khan was not deficient in energy, 
and made preparations to meet the invader. Calling out the 
principal chiefs of Eajputand with their respective quotas, ho 
placed the king’s oldest son Prince Ahmad in nominal command, 
and with this force and the troops at the capita] took up an 
intrenched position at the village of Mauupur, nine miles from 
Sarliind. The Abdali Shah having reconnoitered the position 
deemed himself too weak to attempt a storm of tlio works : 
encampiug in the neighbourhood therefore, ho directed his 
efforts against the supplies of the Dulhi army, and sent 
detachments to cut off convoys and intercept the communica- 
tions with tho capital. This led to continual skirmishes and 
partial engagements, which amused both armies for a month 
without producing anything decisive. An evont however then 
occured that brought about an immediate change in tho aspect 
of things. The Vazir was killed whilst at evening prayers by a 
random shot from tho Durrani artillery, and from that time 
forward there ceased to be any commander-iu-chiof in tho 
Delhi camp. The Kajput chiefs who had come upon his invi- 
tation, and wero held together by his intluence and imputation, 
feeling confidence in no other leader, began to desert 
the royal standard, and retired to* their respective estates. 
The Abdali hearing of this deemed tho moment favorable to 
assume tho offensive, and ordered an attack, notwithstanding 
the inferiority of his numbers. A panic fell on the imperial 
army and disorder began to spread in the camp. Mir Mannu, 
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however, son of the deceased Vazir, seized the critical moment, 
and bringing a body of fresh troops to the points assailed, led 
them himself to the cliargo, and repulsed the Durrdfcs with 
considerable slaughter ; so much so that Ahmad Shah deemed 
it necessary to relinquish his designs for the present, and 
retired precipitately across tho Punjab in order to repair his 
losses. His l'etreat was unmolested, and he recrossed tho 
Attak without making any effort to maintain his footing at 
Lahore. The Punjab was thus recovered for the Mughal, and 
the government of Lahore and Multan was conferred by the 
Delhi Court on Mir Mannu, with the little of Mu'fn-ul-Mulk, 
in reward and acknowledgment of his service on this important 
occasion. 

The invasion of the Abdali, and the occupation of tho 
forces on both sides in the struggle for ompiro on the plains of 
Sarhind, wore favorable to the further rise of the Sikhs, whose 
depredations were for tho interval unchecked, and who again 
showed themselves by day, and ventured even to satisfy their 
religious prejudices by stolen visits to the shrines of their faith 
at Amritsar. The new governor of Lahore, Mir Mannu, con- 
firmed Kaura Mai in the office of Diwan, and found tho 
disorders created by these associations, and by fanatics of the 
sect who sprung up in numbers, to be one of the first objects 
requiring his attention. A small party of Sikhs had the 
audacity to throw up a mud work which they called Kam-Rauni 
(but which having been since enlarged is now called Ramgarh) 
in the district and immediate vicinity of Amritsar, and Sikh 
plunderers scoured the country in all directions. Mir Mannu 
surrounded and captured Ram-Kauni,and stationed detachments 
to preserve tho peace of the country, who had orders to detain 
all Sikhs, and to shave their heads and beards. By those 
energetio measures tho public confidence was restoi'ed : the 
Sikhs were again compelled to fly the country or hide their 
heads, and proselytes to their faith and habits became more rare. 

Ahmad Shall Abdali had retired only to recruit his 
strength, and was by no means inclined to relinquish las 
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designs on Hindustan, In the following season from that of 
his first invasion, that is, after the close of the rains of 1748, 
he again crossed the Indus, and interrupted all JVi Ir Manmi's 
plans for establishing himself in his government and bettor 
ordering its administration. Being apprehensive that his 
force was too weak to resist the invader, he applied to Delhi 
for reinfoi’ccments, and in order to gain time sent a mission to 
the Abdali camp to offer terms of compromise and nogociate 
for the Shah's recircmont. He followed up this measure by 
himself moving out of Lahore, and pitched his camp at 
Sohdara, on the south bank of the Ckinab. This state of 
preparation and the known character of the Lahore viceroy 
deterred tho Abdali for the time from attempting to forco his 
way into Hindustan. Ho was content therefore to accept a 
promise of the revenue of tho four districts, Farsarur,* Gujrat, 
Sialkote and Aurangabad, which had formerly been assigned 
to Nadir Shah, and then retraced his steps to Kabul. 

This success of Mir Mannii and the credit resulting 
excited envy in the grandees at Delhi, and instead of meeting 
further reward from tho* court, an intrigue there deprived him 
of the government of Multan, which was conferred on Shah 
Nawaz Khan. The viceroy in possession, howevor, was not of 
a temper to submit patiently to such supercession, and ho 
detached his minister Kaura Mai to oppose tho new governor. 
Shah Nawaz Khan advanced to the frontier of Multan, with 
a force collected for the purpose of securing his investiture, 
but finding himself overmatched could proceed no farther. 
For about six months he maintained himself on tho frontier 
without any thing decisive occurring, but at the end of that 
time ho was induced to hazard a battle with the Diwan, in 
which he was defeated and slain. Mir Mannii created Kaura 
Mai Raja for this service, and invested him with tho sub- 
ordinate charge of Multan and tho adjoining districts. 

As might bo expected, Mir Mannii failed to 1-emit to Kabul 

* Pasrur in the Sialkote District, 
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the revenues of the four districts stipulated, and the Abd&U 
Ahmad Shah had thus a pretext for again crossing the Indus* 
which he did in the season 1751-52, and advanced to the right 
bank of the Chin&b. Sukh Jiwau, a Hindu, was” sent 
thence to Lahore to demand the fulfilment of the engagement. 
Mir Mannu replied, that the promise had been made in the 
exigency of the moment, and he did not look upon himself as 
bound to abide by the strict letter, but free to act according to 
circumstances. He offered, however, to pay now what nrghfc 
be due, upon tlio condition of the Durrani army* being 
immediately withdrawn. Not expecting this offer to be 
accepted, Mir Mannu called in Adina Beg Khan and Raja 
Kaura Mai with their respective forces, to Lahore, where an 
intrenched camp was prepared at Shahdara in the environs* 
He himself advanced to meet the Abdali, and retired before 
him as he moved eastward until both chiefs approached Lahore, 
when the viceroy entered his entrenched position under the 
walls of the city. For four months he maintained himself in 
this post, and was proof against every endeavour of the Shah 
to entice him out of his entrenchment. The blockade 
maintained was however strict, and supplies then began wholly 
to fail. The only food or forage for the horses and ammunition 
cattle consisted of chopped straw from the roofs of huts and 
bazars, and grain and flour were selling at an exorbitant price. 
A council of war was called in this emergency, when Adina 
Beg gave it as his opinion that as no succour or reinforcemont 
could be expected from Delhi, an action ought to be risked 
before their provisions wholly failed, as might be expected in 
a few days, if this blockade continued. Raja Kaura Mai was 
opposed to this advice, he observed that the Viceroy's troops 
were mostly raw levies, who were no match in the field for the 
hardy veterans of the Shah. That the country for a wide 
space round had been foraged and wasted, and the distress for 
provisions was not less in the Durrani camp than in their 
own — that in twenty days more the hot weather would set in, 
when the northern troops of the Shah would find the sun and 
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•wind intolerable in the plains, and hence would be compelled 
to retreat or to attack them in their lines te disadvantage. 
There can be no doubt that the advice of the Hindu was the 
preferable and more prudent course, but the viceroy was young, 
and not free from the impatience and impetuosity o 2 youth, 
and the opinion of Adina Beg fell more in accordance with his 
own disposition. Early in the morning therefore of the 1 2th 
April 1752^ his army moved from its lines and took up ground 
on an elevated spot marked by an old brick-kiln. The Shah 
prepared immediately for action. His artillery was ordered to 
advance, and a cannonade was kept up between the two 
armies until the afternoon, when the Shah observing some con- 
fusion ordered a charge by a select body of cavalry, which was 
so far successful as to induce Mir Mannu to retire again within 
his entrenchments. In the retreat Raja Kaura Mai's elephant 
chanced to tread on an old grave, the earth of which sinking 
strained and nearly disabled the animal. Before the Mahawafc 
could extricate him, the Raja was overtaken and slain by a 
Durrani horseman, and his loss, when it came to be known in 
the entrenched camp, occasioned a panic and desertion so 
general, that the viceroy was compelled, by diminished numbers, 
to retire within the city wall. In this exigency Adina Beg Khan 
abruptly withdrew with his troops, and Mir Mannu, finding the 
fortifications of the city out of repair and untenable, was 
induced to yield to circumstances, and tendered his submission 
to the Shah. The Abdali was well pleased so to close the 
campaign : he sent his principal officer, Jahdn Khan, into the 
city, to conduct the viceroy to his presence, and treated him 
with all courtesy and respect, declaring his admiration of the 
determined spirit, conduct and deportment displayed by him 
on all occasions. He exacted a large sum of money from him 
for the expenses of the campaign, and then reinstated him as 
viceroy on his own part both of Lahore and Multan. 

Before retiring to his own dominions, Ahmad Shah 
determined on the occupation of Kashmir, and a strong 
detachment was sent thither under command of Abdulla 
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Khan, who succeeded in penetrating to the valley, and 
establishing the Shah’s authority there 'without opposition. 
The Hindu, Sukh Jiwan, a Khatrl of K&bul, was selected 
for the government, and the rainy season being now near, the 
Shah re-crossed the ludus, and carried back his army to 
Kdbul. 

Mir Man nu did not long survive these events : he was 
killed by a fall from his horse, whereupon his widow, a woman, 
of spirit and address, proclaimed heT infant son as successor.- 
in the viceroyalty, and succeeded in establishing an adminis- 
tration in his name. Before ten months had expired, however, 
this hope was likewise cut off, the infant dying of the small, 
pox. The Begam then proclaimed her own name, and 
dispatched agents to Delhi and to Kabul to procuro her 
acknowledgment. To the Vazir at Delhi her daughter was 
offered in marriage, and he came to the banks of the Satluj to. 
celebrate the nuptials. By these acts the Begam secured 
herself against present supercession, aud her authority was 
displayed in an act of cruelty, the motives of which- have left 
a taint of scandal on her reputation. Upon the accusation, of 
having designs upon the viceroyalty, Mir Bhik£ri Khan/ an 
influential officer of the late viceroy, was seized by her order, 
and carried into the interior apartments, where li* was so 
severely beaten with Bhoes aud sticks as to expire undor the 
punishment. The Begam’s personal concern in such an act 
gave crodit to the imputation, very geuorally believed at the 
time, that it was committed in revenge for some personal 
disappointment of a kind never forgiven by a woman. 

A female viceroy was not likely to display much activity 
in suppressing associations like those of the Sikhs, which 
meddled not with her ease and pleasures at the seat of 
government. Their number aud audacity accordingly 
increased rapidly, and bands of these bearded depredator® 
were continually to bo seen, traversing the various districts of 

♦ The founder of the Sonahri Masjid, Lahore. 
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the Punjab, sweeping off the flocks and herds, and laying 
waste the cultivation, unless redeemed by a prompt contri- 
bution. Disorder, anarchy, and confusion gained head in the 
province, as in all other parts of Hindustan. 

It was not until after an interval of four years, that is, 
in the season 1755-5A, that Ahmad Shah Abdali appeared 
again in the field. In all his previous incursions he had been 
met by the energy of local governors, and the Delhi court had 
Wade efforts, or at least had displayed some interest and 
Anxiety in checking his advance. On the present occasion, such 
was the condition of wreck and revolution to which the empire 
‘was reduced, that no one offered any whoro to impede his march , 
and: he traversed the Punjab and entered even the imperial, 
city without experiencing the smallest opposition. His detach- 
ments plundered Mathura and throatened the city of Agra, and 
the Shah having formed a matrimonial connexion with the 
family of Timur, laid the capital under heavy contribution, 
and confiscated to his own use the property of the grandees 
and principal inhabitants. His cupidity being thus satisfied, 
be retired, leaving the throne of the Mughal in the same weak 
hands, and helpless condition in which he found it. But he 
seized on the Punjab and Sarhind, and gave the government 
of both provinoes to his son Timur, with whom he left his 
confidential officer Jah&n Khan and a detachment of troops of 
no great strength, and then returned to Kabul. 

Since the death of Mir Manntf, Adina Beg Khan had 
assumed entire independence in his subordinate government 
in the Jallandhar Doab, and had appropriated the revenues to 
his personal use and in providing the means of maintaining 
himself. One of the first acts of the young Prince Timur was 
to summon this chief to Lahore as a dependent of his govern- 
ment. The wary veteran however evaded prompt compliance, 
alleging the necessity of his presence in his districts to check 
the increasing audaoity of the Sikhs who were encamped in his 
vicinity, and, were he to desert his post, might secure a pei\ 
muueut hold in the country. The Afghan Princo not satisfied 
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with this excuse, sent a detachment of his troops to seize 
Adina Beg, whereupon the latter strengthened himself by 
association with the Sikhs, of whom he took a considerable 
body into pay, aud with them retired before the Afghans into 
tho northern hills. Being now fully committed with the Dur- 
rdnis, his mind, fertile in resources, sought the moans of 
succour and relief in a quarter, which would not readily have 
occurred to another. He applied to the Mahrattas, whose reputa- 
tion for enterprize and daring adventure was then high, and 
whose chiefs were at the time encamped near Delhi. He stipu- 
lated for the payment of a daily sum for their aid, and pointed 
out the rich harvest of spoil that was within their reach. The 
expedition was entered upon with alacrity, and Mulhar Rao 
Hulkar, with some other chiefs of that nation, marched imme- 
diately for the Punjab, whore they were joined on passing the 
Satluj by Adina Beg, with a swarm of Sikh plundorers, and 
the whole advanced rapidly on Lahore. The Pi ince Timur aud 
Jahan Khan were unable to stem this torrent of invasion, and 
retired precipitately to the Indus. Thoir retreat was harassed by 
frequent attacks, and most of their baggage taken. The Mah- 
rattas then overran the whole country, and their main body 
returned to Delhi, but a detachment of this nation was left in 
the occupation of Lahore. 

Adina Beg Khan did not long survive this event. He died 
in 1758, having latterly, and indeed for a long time, played a 
very oonspicuous part in the diplomacy of the Punjab and 
Hindustan. His address, experience, and extensive knowledge 
recommended him early to the notice of the viceroys, who in 
succession ruled Lahore: under them he rose through the grada- 
tions of office, until his services were at last recompensed by 
tho delegated administration of a troublesome but very fertile 
rogion. During a season of unusual disorder and difficulty, he 
maintained his station, and kept his territory prosperous and 
profitable : while in the midst of struggles for dominion between 
0 ntending nations, and in the conflict of parties, and the 
A ntrigues of chiefs, all stronger than himself, he contriyed.-.to 
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acquire something at every change, and availed himsolf of 
every opportunity to aggrandize and strengthen his power, 
with a depth of cuuning, and a readiness which gained for him 
a high reputation for wisdom. He was a master of the arts 
and shifts of Indian diplomacy, The Sikhs he amused, and 
secured immunity from their depredations, by occasionally pay- 
ing for their services, and he would even buy their forbearance 
when too weak to coerce them. When his ruin was determined 
upon by the Ad>daii Afghans, he bribed the Mahrattas to 
enter the field agaiust them, and by this means effected the 
expulsion of the prince, who drove him to such extremity, 
together with his minister, whom lio suspected as the insti: 
gator of the mischief. How he would have played his part in 
the great struggle impending between the Mahrattas and 
Abdalx Afghans can only be surmised, death having saved him 
from the vengeance or politic morcy of the Shah. He left no 
issue or successor to perpetuate his name and authority, but 
his memory lives in the Punjab, and he is respected even by 
the Sikhs as the last of the Mughal rulers iu their country. 

The Mahrattas were now the ruling power of Hindustan; 
their forces traversed the country, from the Dakkan to the 
Indus, and Himalaya, and no one ventured to take the field 
against them. The Musa! man Subahdars, who had asserted 
independence, in the decadence of the Mughal empire, trem- 
bled for their principalities, and seemed to have no alternative 
but submission, and the payment of Chauth to this upstart 
Hindu sovereignty, or .absolute extinction. In this state of 
things the re-appearance of the Abdali, Ahmad Shah, east of 
the Indus, was hailed by a large party in Hindustan as a source 
of salvation, and welcome succour. Shuja ud-Daula, in Oudh, 
the celebrated Najib-ud-Daula, who governed Delhi and the 
Northern Do&b, the Rohilla Chiefs, and all the Muhammadan 
families settled in the Doab, or west of the Jamna, prepared to 
range themselves under the standard of the Shah, and to fight 
the great battle for their faith and independence under his 
leading. The Mahrattd detachment retired before the Shah 
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from Lahore to Delhi, pillaging and laying waste the country 
as they went. The fertile plains of Sarhind consequently ex- 
hibited an appearance of desolation, that induced the Abd&li, 
as well for the convenience of obtaining supplies, as to unite 
with the Muhammadan chiefs of Hindustan, to cross the Jamna 
at Bdria into the Doab. Here he fell in with and overpowered 
a Mahratta detachment under Dattaji Siudhia who was slain, 
and Mulhar Rao Hulkar was overtaken soon after by two 
Afghan generals, who routed his troops, and had nearly taken 
the chief himself by surprise. When the rainy season ap- 
proached, the Abd&li cantoned his army in the Doab between 
Sikandara and Anupshahr, the country round Delhi, and to the 
west of the Jamna, having been completely ravaged and laid 
waste by the Mahrattas. 

The court of Poona on being apprised of the arrival of the 
Shah, and of the defeat of Dattaji Siudhia and Mulh&r Rao 
Hulkar, prepared for a great effort to maintain their supre- 
macy in Hindustan. The retainers of the state were called 
out, and an immonse army advanced towards Delhi, under the 
command of Sudasheo Rao Bliao, commonly called the Bhao, 
with whom went Viswas Rao, the Peshwa’s eldest son, and 
the heads of all the principal Mahratta families. On the march 
the chiefs in advance foil in and swelled the train, and the 
whole reached Delhi, pillaging without remorse as they went, 
and encountering no where any opposition. 

The Jamna which divided the two armies was still unford- 
able, and the Bhao, after a short halt at Delhi moved north- 
ward to Karnal, where his army was occupied for a few days 
in the siege of Kunjpura, the possession of a Pathau family, on 
the west bank of the Jamna. The place was takeu by storm 
after an obstinate resistance by the head o{ the family, Nijabat 
Khan, who was slain in the last assault. The Malirattd army 
then moved back ou Panipat, and allowed the Shah to ford the 
Jamna with all his cavalry, on the 23rd of October. The 
Bh6o judged himself to be unequal to copo with the Shah in 
the open field j lio aeccovdingly threw up intreuchmeuts and 
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took up a position about tbe town of Panipat, and there waited 
the attack of the enemy. The Abdali strengthened by the 
junction of the confederate forces of Oudh, Rohelkhand, and of 
all the Muhammadan Chiefs of upper Hindustan, surrounded the 
Mahrattds, and aimed to cut off the Bhao ; s supplies. For three 
months, the two armies lay close to each other, occupied in 
skirmishes and“ partial actions, and the Shah maintained his 
blockade. At the end of this time, want began to be felt in 
the Bhao's lines, and the distress from this cause increased to 
such a degree as to compel the Bhao to risk an action. On the 
7th of January 17(51, he ted his army out of their intrenched 
position at day break, and prepared for the final struggle. 
The Mahrattas wore entirely defeated, and both Viswas Rao 
aud the Bhao were slain in the action, with many other prin- 
cipal Mahratta chiefs. There have been few battles attended 
with greater carnage than history assigns to this. The lowest 
computation of tho loss sustained by tho Mahrattas, fixes the 
number engaged at 200,000 of whom more than half were slain 
in the action or pursuit: aud, considering how far from their 
own country they fought, and that tbe intermediate tract was 
mostly hostile, our wonder at the loss will be lessened. But the 
moral effect on the Mahratta nation was greater even than the 
tfctu&l loss. Their entire force had been put forth for the 
struggle, and defeat was for the moment felt) as the annihilation 
of their ambitious hopes, and tho destruction of their power. 

The Abdali remained for a few days after this important 
victory in the city of Delhi regulating the affairs of Hindustan. 
He then returned through the Punjab to Kabul, appointing 
Khwaja Wbaid and Zain Khan to be his governors in Lahore 
and Sarhind, which he designed permanently to annex to his 
own dominions. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 


A. D. 1761 to 1771. 


Operations of the Afghans in the Punjab . The condition of the Sikh 
associations , and the rise and exploits of the principal Chiefs 
and Misals . The Punjab abandoned to them big tlie Afghans. 
Their proceedings for the occupation of the territory . 

Aft mad SHAft made no stay in the Punjab, and troublod 
himself little with the disorders that prevailed in its internal 
administration. The govornor ho left at Lahore was little 
better than the military commandant of an out-post, collecting 
revenues and levying contributions as he could, for the support 
of his detachment, and in aid of the general resources of the 
Shah. The imperfect hold thus retained of this torritory, and 
the weakness of the detachment left with the Afghan governor, 
Khwaja Ubaid, wore highly favorable to the Sikhs, who throve 
upon the disorder which prevailed ; and, in the neglect with 
which they were treated, secured strong holds and fastnesses 
in different parts of the country, and added greatly to their 
power and resources. Amongst others, the ancestors of Ranjifc 
Singh, the present ruler of £ho Punjab, appeared early in the 
field as leaders of onterprize, and acquired a reputation that 
was daily on the increase. The family boasts of no antiquity, 
the first of whom any traditionary recollection is preserved 
was a petty Zamindar, named Dosu, a Jat, of the Sansi 
tribe, who resided in a village of the district of Maujha, 


* In this Chapter several facts have been added to Captain Murray’s Narra- 
tive, on the authority of the Report of Captain Wade, whose information a$ to 
the origin of the family of Ranjit Singh, will have been derived from the most 
authentic sources. 
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called Sakar-chak. His patrimony was confined to three 
ploughs and a well, and little is known of him, except that 
he was the father of Nodh Singh, whose son Charat Singh* 
founded the fortunes of the family, by establishing a Savdari 
*or chieftainship, which his decendants, Maha Singh and Kanjit, 
have improved into the sovereignty over a wide and fertile 
territory, 

Nodh Singh was the first of the family who embraced 
*£he Sikh -religion: he sought in marriage the daughter of 
Gulab Singh, a Zamind£r of Majitha, who was already initiat- 
ed in the rites of that faith, and the PaUhl was proposed as 
*,he condition of the nuptials. Nodh Singh yielded ; and, 
•after his marriage, gave up his father's plough, and purchas- 
ing, or otherwise procuring -a horse, joined tho association 
headed by Kapur Singh, of Gujrat, which boro tho title of 
Faizullapuria. 

Nodh Singh is stated to have died in 1750 ; when 
Charat Singh, following his father’s courses, but dis- 
daining to serve in a subordinate capacity, associated with him- 
self his brothers-in-law Dal Singh and Jodh Singh, and with 
their help, raised some followers, whom he maintained and 
kept together by successful predatory enterprizes. His wife 
was of Guji’aoli, a village lying not far north of Lahore, 
and through the influence of her family, he obtained leave to 
erect in its vicinity a small mud fort to serve as a place of 
safe custody for his plunder, and of retreat for his family 
and followers. The post was convenient, from its vicinity to 
Lahore, as a rallying point for other Sikh associations ; and 
in 1762, it attracted the attention of Khwaja Ubaid, who march- 
ed with a force to raise it and ejoct Charat Singh from the 
neighbourhood. The Sikhs, however, attached importance 
to the post, and a largo body tendered their aid for its defence. 
When the governor approached Gujraoli, they throw a select 
body into the Garin, and hovering about, watched his camp, 
Khwaja Ubaid had entertained for the enter prize a number of 
Sikh troops, who opened a clandestine correspondence with 
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their brethren, and ultimately deserted in a body to the 
enemy. The governor's other troops immediately took panic* 
and dispersed, and Khwaja Ubaid himself had barely time to« 
mount a fleet horse and escape, when the Sikhs broke into. 
His camp and plundered all his baggage. 

After this defeat, the Afghan governor dared, scarcely to, 
ehow himself beyond the walls of Lahore • and the Sikh, Dali 
or assembly of chiefs and followers, was publicly held at 
Amritsar, where the bathings and other ceremonies of the 
Diwali being performed, it was resolved to invest Jandiala, a 
place held by Niranjani Guru, a Hindu, who had made sub-- 
missiou and taken service with Ahmad Shah, and henco had. 
incurred the vengeance of the votaries of Guru GoviiuL. 

The report of these events roused the attention of Ahmad 
Shah, who, in November 1762, again appeared on the Indus. 
From thence he made, with a select detachment, one of those 
long and rapid marchos, for which he was celebrated, in the 
hope of surprising the Sikhs, who had invested, and were stilt 
employed in the siege of Jandidla. They obtained, however, a 
few hours* notice of his approach, and breaking up their camp, 
dispersed in different directions, most of them flying beyond 
the Satluj. The Shah rejoined his main body at Lahore, and 
ordered his governor of Sarhind to watch the Sikhs, and call 
out the several Musalman Sirdars and Jagirdars, with their 
contingents, to operate against them. The Shah was informed 
by express soon after this, that the main body of the Sikhs 
was at Kos Raliira, on the south bank of the Satluj, (whose 
course from Ferozepore is from east to west,) and that Zain 
Khan, with the Varaick and Male? Kotla Musalmans, was 
watching their movements. The Shall immediately prepared 
a strong detachment of cavalry provisioned for three days ; 
and, leaving Lahore as secretly as possible, led them himself 
against the enemy. On the evening of the second day he 
crossed the Satluj, and made a halt of a few hours only at 
Ludhiana. By sunrise on the following morning he joined 
Zain Khan, and found him already engaged with the Sikhs, for 
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these latter trusting to their great numerical superiority had 
thought to overpower the Sarhind governor, and attacked him 
in his camp. Tho appearance of the high sheep-skin caps of 
the Shah's body-guard and northern troops, gave an immediate 
turn to tho battle, and the Sikhs were broken and fled. The 
pursuit was continued west as far as Haridna-Barn&la, and 
the slaughter was'gre^at. 1 1 has been estimated at from 25,000 to 
30,000 men, but Captain Murray states he was assured by an 
old Musalman of Maler Kotla, who was in the action, that the 
entire killed and wounded of tho Sikhs in this battle did not 
exceed 12,000. The want of muster-rolls and the irregular 
forrxxatiou of Indian armies, which are always rnero associations 
of chiefs, all representing their force larger than the reality, 
must necessarily mako it difficult, if not impossible, ever to 
ascertain the real loss sustained in action. This disaster is 
however characterised in Sikh tradition, as the Ghalu-Ghdra or 
bloody carnage. A'la Singh, of Pati&la, chief of the Flifil 
family, was made prisoner at Barnala, and carried by tho Shah 
to Lahore. There, at the intercession of Shah Vali Khan tho 
ministor, he was released upon an engagement to pay tribute, 
and his manly conduct and domoanour having secured him tho 
Shah's favor, he was honored with the title of Baja, and 
dismissed with a rich dross of state. 

The Shah in irritation against tho sect for the trouble 
they had given him, not less than from bigoited z,eal against 
all idolators and infidels, signalized his march through 
Amritsar, by the demolition of tho Sikh temple of Harmandar 
and of the saored reservoir. The first was blown up with gun- 
powder, and tho reservoir, besides being defaced and filled up 
as far as materials and time porraitted, was polluted with the 
blood and entrails of cows and bullocks, a sacrilege even 
greater in tho eyes of the sohismatic disciple of Guru Govind 
thai* of the orthodox Brahminical Hindu. 

The ShaVa attention was now turned towards Kashmir, 
where his Governor Sukh Jiwan had for nine yoars conducted 
the administration without remitting any portion of tht 
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revenues to the Royal treasury. The co-operation of Ranjit 
Deo, Raja of Jammu, having been secured with some difficulty, 
ft strong detachment was sent from Lahore under command 
of Nur-ud-din, and the Raja conducted it across the Pir-Panj&l 
mountains into the valley, which submitted after* a slight 
reistance. Sukh Jiwan being made prisoner, * was punished 
with the loss of his eyes. Ahmad Shah having made these, 
ai'rangements to secure his territory east of the Indus, 
returned to Kabul at the end of the year 1762. He left 
Kabuli Mai, a Hindu, as his Governor of Lahore. 

No soonor had the Abdali departed, than the Sikhs re. 
appeared m the field. A Guvmata, or council of the sect, was 
held publicly at Amritsar, and a large body of them 
marched thence to Kasur, which was taken and sacked, 
and yielded a considerable booty. Elate with this succes 3 
they collected a larger force and determined on the attack of 
Sarliind. They appeared before the place with 40,000 men 
who encamped in two divisions, to the east and west of the 
town. In the month of December 1703, the Governor, 
Zain Khan, moved out to risk au action with the Sikhs. The 
forces joined battle at Fir Zain Manera, a village about 
seven miles east of Sarhind, when fortune favored the Sikhs, 
and the Musalman leaders wore slain. The town of Sarhind 
was then carried, and most of the buildings razed to the 
g round, tho Sikb animosity against the place being excited 
by the recollection, that the wife and infant son of their saint 
Guru Goviud had there been inhumanly put to death by 
Vazir Khan, the governor for Aurangzeb. Not a house was 
left standing, and it is even to this day deemed a meritorious 
act by a Sikh, to pull down three bricks from any standing 
wall of Sarhiud, and convey them to the Satluj or Jamn£ to 
be cast thero into the river. 

The audacity of this enterprise recalled Ahmad Shah to 
Lahore, ho ro-appoarod there in January 1764, being his 
seventh invasion of Hindustan. His arrival was the signal 
for the Sikhs to disperse and seek refuge in the desert® west 
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and south of Pati&la and Nabha. Raja A 'la Singli, of the 
farmer place, had obtained tho ruins of Sarhiud from the 
Jumla chief, Bhai Buddha Singh, to whom the town had 
been assigned by unanimous vote of the chiefs who made 
the capture, the Raja giving him a few productive villages in 
exchange. By the influence of the minister, Shah Vali 
Khan, he obtained from the Shah a confirmation of his tenure. 
The disorders which prevailed were matter of deep regret to 
the Abdali, but the means or time was wanting for their 
effectual cure, and he retraced his steps to Kabul, without 
having done anything for the punishment or suppression of 
the Sikhs. He was no sooner gone, than they collected again, 
and ventui’ed to attack Lahore. Kabuli Mai was compelled 
to fly, and the city being mastered, was parcelled out by 
the captors in three divisions, which were assigned respectively 
to Laima Singh, Gujar Singh, and Sobha. Ahmad Shah 
returned to punish this outrage, and advanced as far as tho 
Satliij, the Sikhs flying before him to the deserts south of 
the Ingraon, and no enemy appearing on whom lie could 
wreak his vengeance. On his arrival at the Satluj, Amar 
Singh, the grandson of Raja A'la Singh, then recently 
deceased, waited upon him, and received investiture with the 
titloof Maharaja Rajgan-Mahendar Bahadur, which title is now 
borne by the head of the Pati&la family In tho midst of 
these operations a Dasta, or body of J 2,000 of the Shah’s army, 
suddenly quitted his camp without orders, and marched back 
to Kabul. The Shah followed to reclaim or punish tlxom, but 
his retreat was harassed by parties of Sikhs, who plundered 
much of his baggage, and hung on his flanks and rear until 
he had passed the Chinab. 

The Shah having thus quitted the field, the Sikhs remain- 
ed undisputed masters of the Punjab, ^and spreading over the 
country occupied it as a permanent inheritance, every Sardar, 
according to his strength, seizing what fell in his way, and 
acknowledging no superior, nor submitting to the control of 
any body, nor to any constituted authority whatsoever. Their 
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proceedings were unmolested by any further interference from 
the west, where Ahmad Sh&h continued to reign until his death 
in 1773, from a cancer in his face. His son and successor 
Tfmfir enjoyed his throne in peace for twenty years, and made 
too attempt to recover Lahore, and the Punjab. These, with 
the province of Sarhind, and the country east as far as the 
Jamna, fell into the posses sion of the chiefs and associations 
who had hitherto subsisted on plunder, and were for the most 
part of low origin, and wholly deficient in education and useful 
knowledge. 

The Sardars or chiefs of the Sikh nation had been followed 
into the field by relations, friends, and volunteers, and not 
ordinarily by hired retainers. Most of these looked upon 
themselves as partners and associates in each enterprize, and 
regarded the lands now acquired as a common property in 
which each was to have his share, according to the degree in 
which he might have contributed to the acquisition. The 
associations were called Aftsals, implying that they were con- 
federacies of equals, under chiefs of their own selection. The 
chief was to lead in war, and act as arbiter in peace : he was 
respected and treated with deference by the inferior Sardars, 
but these owned no obligation to obey, beyond what 
they might consider to bo for their own reciprocal benefit* 
or for the well being of the Mi sal. The confederacies had 
each their distinguishing title, and at this period there are 
twelve principal Misals enumerated, which together could 
bring into the field about 70,000 horse. The following is a 
recapitulation of them : — 

Number cf Horte. 

ltt.r — The Bhangi at the head of which were 

the chiefs Hari Singh, Jhandi Singh and Ganda Singh, 
originally three Jat cultivators of the Doab. The Misal 
derived its name from the extraordinary addiction of its 
members to the use of Bhang y an intoxicating smoking 
material, prepared from the leaves of the Hemp plant. 

Its possessions are now incorporated in the Lahore 
dominions ... * ... 10,000 
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2nd. — The Rdmgarhia Misal , taking its name from & 

Yillage east of Lahore, of which the chief, Jassa Singh, 
was originally a Tltoka or carpenter. Its possessions aro 
also incorporated in Ranjit Singh's dominions ... ... 3,000 

3rd. — The Ghanayya Misal, headed by Jai Singh, a 
Jit of Ghani, which lies also east of Lahore. Its pos- 
sessions have likewise been seized by Ranjit Singh ... 8,000 
4th. — Nakai Misal , deriving its name from Nakai, 
a tract of country lying south west of Lahore, and bor- 
dering on Multan. It had several leaders, all Jat culti- 
vators, of low extraction. Its possessions kavo been 
seized, and it no longer exists as a sorapato body ... 2,000 

5th. — The Ahluwala Misal , headed then by Jassa 
Singh, Kaldl, or mace-bearer, who roso to great emi- 
nence amongst the Sikhs, and by his followers was 
honoured with the title of Badshah. His possessions 
lay on both sides of the Satluj, and the present 
chief, a descendant of Jassa Singh, holds thoso to the 
east nmler British protection. Ho is a grandeo of the 
Court of Ranjit Singh, treated with distinction, but 
subject to continual exactions on account of his Punjab 
territory ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3,000 

6th . — The Dalidla Misal, lioaded by Tar£ Singh 
Ghaiba, a shepherd of Dali, a villago on the Ravi, east 
of Lahore, who received the nickname of Ghaiba, from 
his ingenious devicos for conveying goats and lambs 
across the torrents to feed. Tara Singh's possessions 
are incorporated in Ranjit Singh's dominions, but the 
Ropar, and some other Sardars of the Misal, having 
possessions east of the Satluj, aro under British pro- 
tection ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 7,500 

7th. — The Nishan-wdla Misal, headed by Sangat Singh 
and Mohr Singh, the standard bearers of the Dal , 
or assembled Sikh array, whonce the name was derived. 

The families of bofrh chiefs aro extinct, and Ambala, 
on© of ite possessions, lapsed in consequence to the 
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British : Shahabad belonging to subordinate chiefs, is 
under protection... ... ... ... ... ... 12,000 

8 th, — ‘-The Fuizullapuria Misal , sometimes styled 
Singkpuria , headed by Kapur Singh and Khushdl Singh , 
of Faizullapur, a village near Amritsar, the Muham- 
madan name of which the Sikhs changed to Singhpur. 

The chiefs were Jat Zamindars, Kapur Singh was styled 
Nawdb by his followers ; their possessions west of the 
Sutlef, have been seized, but those to the east are still 
held by their descendants under British protection ... 2,500 

9th. — The Kar ora- Sing hia Misal , headed by Karora 
Singh, and afterwards by Bliagel Singh, both Jats. 
Karora Singh left no heir. Bliagel Singh's possessions 
in the Punjab have been absorbed, but liis widow holds 
Cliilaundi and 22 other villages east of the Sutlej, under 
British protection. Chichrauli belonging to a subordi- 
nate chief of the Misal, is also under protection, aud 
Bhadaur lias lapsed ... ... ... ... ... 12,000 

10th — The Shahid and Nihancj Misal , headed by 
Kar am Singh and (Jnr Baklish Singh. The name which 
signifies martyrs, was acquired by the first chiefs, ances- 
tors of those named, who were beheaded by the 
Muhammadans at Damdama, west of Patiala. Their 
possessions lie east of tho Sutlej, and are protected ... 2,000 

11th, — The Fhul Ida and Bhdikia Misal , headed by 
Raja A'la Singh, and afterwards by Raja Amar Singh, 
his grandson, of Patiala. Pliul was the Jat progenitor 
of the Pati&la, Nab ha, Jhind, and Kaithal chiefs, all of 
whom are under British protection ... ... ... 5,0 00 

12th. — The Sukar-Chakkia Misal, headed by Charat 
Singh, ancestor of Ranjit Singh, the present sovereign 
of Lahore, whose progenitors were Jat Zamindars of 
Sukar-Chak 2,500 


G9, 500 

la the above list the Misal of Charat Singh holds the last 
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place, and was formed probably after the successful defence 
ef Gujarauli, and the defeat of Kh\v&ja Ubaid had raised the 
reputation, and given a new distinction to that chief. Every 
Misal acted independently, or in concert, as necessity or in- 
clination suggested, but there was generally an assembly of 
the chiefs called the Sarbat Rhaisa , held twice a year at 
Amritsar during the Bais&khi and Diwali festivals, which occur 
in April and October. On these occasions, after bathing in 
the sacred reservoir, they generally held a Gurmata , or special 
council, where expeditions of importance, or any matters of 
more than ordinary moment were submitted to their united 
wisdom. If the joint forces of several Misals took the field 
upon any predatory enterprize, or to collect Rakha (Black Mail), 
the army assumed the denomination of a Dal of the Khdlsa Ji . 

When the Misals acquired their territorial possessions, 
it became tho first duty of the clieifs to partition out the 
lands, towns, and villages amongst those who considered 
themselves as having made the conquest, Shdmil, or in 
common. Every Sarkarda or leader of tho smallest party of 
horse that fought under the standard of the Misal, demanded 
his share, in proportion to the degree in which he had contri- 
buted to the acquisition, and, as they received no pay from 
the chief, and he had no other recompense to offer for their 
services,, there was no resource but to adopt this mode of 
satisfying them. Tlxe Sirddri or chief's portion being first 
divided -off, the remainder was separated into Pattis or parcels 
for each Sarkarda, and these were again subdivided and 
parcelled out to inforrior leaders, according to the number 
of horse they brought into the field. Each took his portion 
as a co-sharer, and held it in absolute independence. 

It was impossible that this state of things should subsist 
long in the Punjab, any more than it had done in England, 
France, and other countries of Europe, when they similarly 
fell a prey to hordes of associated warriors, who acknowledged 
no systematic general authority or government. When the 
link of a common enemy and common danger was removed, 
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and the chiefs were converted from needy adventurers Iq 
lords of domains, discords and mutual plunderings commenced* 
as temper, ambition, or avarice, excited to contention. Cause 
of quarrel was never wantiug in the confusion of the copar- 
cenary system. The disputes and divisions which subsisted 
in each lordship, favoured the desigus of the aspiring from 
without, whoso aid being solicited by one of the pai’tiea, an 
opening was frequently found to eject both. In cases of 
frontier disputes, or of injury, or wrong of any kind sustained 
or fancied, the chief would call upon his kindred and 
retainers to furnish him the means of redress, and they 
would feel bound by a sense of honor not to fail, when the 
Cham, or gathering was demanded in such a cause ; but in a 
matter of internal strife within the Misal, overy one would be 
free to choose his own side, and either party would deem it fair 
to fortify itself with any aid it could command from without. 
Upon occasions of gathering, it became customary for the 
chief, or person demanding it, to pay a rupee per kdthi or 
saddle ; in other respects, the service was gratuitous, and 
plunder was the reward expected by those who joined either 
standard. The past life and habits of the Sikhs precluded 
any scruples on their part as to tho conduct or character of 
their associates. The most daring culprits found ready admis- 
sion into their ranks, and it was a point of honor to deliver 
no one upon demand of a neighbour, whatever might be the 
crime laid to his charge. Hence arose the practise of Gdh , 
or self-redress.) by individuals, no less than by chiefs ; and 
every owner of a village was compelled to surround his posses- 
sion with a wall and ditch, while in towns, or places held iu 
joint property, the houses of the coparcenary, and of all whe* 
were exposed to the appetence or revengeful passions of others, 
were built as towers or keeps, and a fort in joint tenancy would 
ordinarily be divided by an inner retrenchment, as a pro- 
tection against treachery from the fellow occupant. 

The tenure that has been described above is the Paftiddri > 
that of every associate in the Misal of less rank than a Sirdar, 
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down even to the single horseman, who equipped and mounted 
himself ; all these regulated entirely the management, of their 
patti, fining, confining, or even farther illtreating, according 
to their pleasure, any Zaramd&r, or working Ryot of their 
allotment. His complaint could not bo listened to or redressed 
fry any superior ; but in <;ase of quarrel with an equal, refer- 
ence would be made to the Sarkarda, and if his decision failed 
to give satisfaction, an appeal might be made to the general 
Sird&r, The more ordinary mode, however, wap to collect 
friends and relations, and seek a prompt self-redress. It was 
not legitimate for a Pattidar to sell his tenure to a stranger, 
but he might mortgage it to satisfy any present want, and 
at bis demise might settle by will, to which of liis male rela- 
tions it should go. Reciprocal aid for mutual protection and 
defence, was the relation on which a Pattidar stood in other 
respects to the Sirdar, and the only condition of his tenure. 

Besides the Pattidari, however, there were three other 
tenures created, arising out of the circumstances, in which 
different chiefs found themselves, from the manner of their 
association with those who composed their Misal. These were 
the Mimlddri , the Tdhadiu t and the J&frirddrL 

Bodies of inferior strength, or petty chiefs with their fol- 
lowers, attached themselves sometimes to a Misal, without 
subscribing to any conditions of association or dependence. 
The allotments of land assigned to such, would be considered 
as the free reward of their co-operation, and would be held 
in no sort of dependence ; they were called Misaldavi. If dis- 
satisfied with his chief a Misaldar might transfer himself 
with his possessions to another, under whose protection or 
countenance lie might prefer to continue. 

A T&baddr was on the other hand a retainer, as the word 
ip understood in Europe, one completely subservient ; the lands 
which were his reward, were liable to forfeiture for any act 
of disobedience or rebellion, and at the caprice of the Sirdar 
plight be resumed upon any occasion of displeasuro. 

The third class of tenures or Jattivs were given to needy 
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relations, dependents, and entertained soldiers who deserved 
well, and the holders were liable to be called upon for their 
personal services at all times, with their quotas or contingents, 
equipped and mounted at their own charge, according to the 
extent of the grant. These were even further under the 
power of the Sirdar than the Tabadari grants. Both were 
hereditary only according to his pleasure, the lands of them 
formed part of the allotment set apart for the Sirdavi, and 
the Misal, or association, had, of course, nothing to say in 
such assignments. 

The religious and charitable appropriations and grants^ 
viz, those made to Sikh Gurus, Sodhis and Bedis, or to endow- 
ments for temples and for charitable distributions of alms, 
and sometimes even to Musalrnan Pirzadas, need no descrip- 
tion, for they had nothing to distinguish them from what are 
found all over India. 

The above explanation lias been necessary to give some 
idea of the state of things, which resultod from the two 
provinces of Lahore and Sarliind being loft to be occupied 
by the Sikhs, when, finally abandoned by the Afghans, aa 
they had previously been by the Mughal and Dehli officers 
The European readers will at once bo struck by the similarity 
between the condition of things above described, and the 
relations which have been handed down to us of what 
occurred in England, when the Saxons similarly spread and 
occupied that country; and when Clovis and the Franks 
seized the fairest portion of Gaul. The arrangements for 
government were the very rudest that the most ignorant 
tribes ever devised : and, though tho idealogist may find 
something attractive in contemplating such attempts to 
realize in practise the dream of universal independence and 
equality of condition between individuals, he must, indeed, 
be a bold speculator in politics, who would assume that any 
class could find happiness, contoutraent, or rest, in a country 
ruled by seventy thousand sovereigns, as were the unfortunate 
provinces of Lahore and Sarhiud. when the Sikhs assumed 
dominion over them. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 


A. D. 1773 to 1791. 


Feuds ami contentions of the Sikhs. Rise and fall of different chiefs. 
The history of Charat Singh and if aha Singh, ancestors of 
Ranjit Singh , traced to the death of the latter, and Ran jit’s 
assumption of the direction of affairs. 

In resuming the progress of events in the Punjab, the 
narrator has henceforward only to record the squabbles and 
petty feuds, which aroso amongst the chiefs thus left in 
possession, and as these ordinary were of little interest and 
less variety, those only deserve rolation, which contributed 
to produce the status now observed, in other words, those iu 
which, the ancestors of Ranjit Singh, or himsolf, bore a part. 

The hill R&ja of Jummu, Ranjit Deo by name, had a 
misunderstanding with his eldest son Brij Raj, and desired to 
set aside Ins pretensions to the succession in favour of the 
youngest, Midn Dalel Singh. In order to secure his hereditary 
rights, Brij Rdj broke into rebellion, and applied to Charat 
Singh, offering a large yearly tributo on condition of his 
aiding to effect the deposition of his father. Charat Singh 
having an old enmity against Ranjit Deo, closed with the 
offer, and strengthening himself by association with Jai 
Singh of the (rham'a Misal, their united force marchod into 
the hills and encamped at Oodhachar. on the bank of the 
Basauti river. The Raja having received timely notice of 
the designs of the heir-apparent, bad made corresponding 
preparations for resistance. The defence of the capital he 
reserved to himself, but collected a force to oppose the 
invasion, composed of auxiliaries from Chamba, Nurpur, 
Busahar, and Kangra, in the hills, to which were added, 
besides a party of his own troops, the confederated forces 
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of the Bhangi Misal under Jhanda Singh, whom he induced 
to lend his services in the extremity. The two armies lay 
encamped on opposite sides of the Basanti, and in a partial 
skirmish between the Sikh auxiliaries Charat Singh wa» 
killed by the bursting of his own matchlock. 

He was 45 years of age, and had risen from a common 
Dh&rwi or highwayman, to be Sirdar of a separate Misal, 
with a territory computed to yield about three lakhs of rupees. 
He left a widow, Desan by name, with two sons and a, daugh- 
ter, called respectively Maha Singh, Suhuj Singh and Raj 
Kaur. The eldest son Maha Singh, then ten years of age, 
succeeded to the Sirdari, bat the widow and Jai Singh Ghani 
assumed the immediate direction of affairs. It was deter- 
mined by them to assassinate Jhanda Singh Bhangi, who 
was the main stay of the Jumrau Raja's party, and the avowed 
enemy of both the Sukar-chakkia and Ghani Misals. A 
sweeper was tempted by a large bribe, to undertake this 
hazardous entorprize, and ho succeeded in effecting his pur- 
pose by firing at and mortally wounding the Bhangi chief, a« 
he was walking unattended through the Jurntnu camp. The 
Sukar-chakkia and Ghani Sikhs being satisfied with the revenge 
thus taken, withdrew soon after from the enterprizo in which 
they had engaged. The Bhangi troops had similarly left the 
opposite camp on the death of their chief. Thus Brij Raj Deo 
was left alone to settle with his father lus rights of inheri- 
tance to the R&j: before the departure, however, of Maha 
Singh, he went through the ceremony of an exchange of 
turbans ( Dastdrbadll ,) with Brij Raj, which bound him to 
brotherhood for life. These events occurd in 1774.* 


* Captain Wade gives 1771 as the date of Charat Singh’s death, and 
states it to have occurred in a general action with the Bhangi Sikhs at Saha- 
wara, near Jasar Dodeh,. in the Riclma Doab. He concurs in assigning 
the bursting of his matchlock as the cause of Charat Singh’s death, but say* 
that Jhanda Singh was shot by a man of his own party in thecourse of the 
action. The discrepance, except that of date, is not very material ; but it i$ 
singular that such an event should be so differently reported to the two officers 
— Captain Murray is deemed the superior authority, and his version has there- 
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Several subordinate Sird&rs of Charat Sidgh's recently 
formed Misal, mistrusting the youth of Maha Singh, or 
dissatisfied with the Regent widow, aimed now to shake off 
their dependence. Of these, one Dharam Singh was the first 
to commit himself by an overt act of rebellion. Ho relied on 
the succour and countenance of Ganda Singh, Jhanda Singh's 
successor, in the Sirdari of the Bhangi Misal, but was deceived 
in his expectations, and suffered forfeiture of his lands 
for contumacy, before any aid could come to his relief. The 
rest were deterred by this example, and the moment appearing 
favorable, the nuptials of Maha Singh were celebrated in 1776, 
with the daughter of Gajpat Singh of Jind, to whom he had 
previously been betrothed. Jai Singh and a large armed force 
of Sukar-chakkia and Ghani Sikhs crossed tho Sutlaj with the 
Barat to Badrukh, where the young chief was met by his 
bride; and a large concourse of Sirdars of the nation did 
honor to the ceremony, it being with them obligatory to give 
attendance on such occasions, and the omission being looked 
upon as a slight and a wide deviation from propriety. 

Maha Singh is next heard of as tho associate of Jai Siugh 
in an enterprize for the capture of Rasul Nagar now called Ram- 
Nagarby the Sikhs, situated on the east bank of the Chinab, 
and held by a Jat Musalm&n, named Pir Muhammad, who was 
at the head of the ancient tribe of Chatta , styled sometimes 
Mancharia , from a considerable town in their occupation, and 
many of whom have embraced the religion of the QuVan. The 
pretext for this attack was, that the tribe had given up to the 
Bhangi Misal a large piece of ordnance, left behind by the 
Abdali Shah, and placed with them in doposit, from inability to 
cross it over the Chinab. This gun was of iruch celebrity, and 
is now known as the Bhangi Top : it was claimed for tho Khaim 


fore been adhered to. In like manner, Captain Wade differs from Captain 
Murray in the date assigned to the birth of Maha Singh. Captain Wade places 
it in 1757, making him 14 years* old in 1771, when Charat Singh died accord- 
ing to his version. Captain Murray fixes it in 1704, making him 10 years’ old 
in 1774. 
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6r Sikh nation at largo, to be appropriated by an assembly 
Of chiefs. Rasul Nagar was besieged and blockaded for four 
months, and the Bhatogi Sikh} being employed at the time in 
plundering and seeking possessions, or in levying tribute in the' 
Multan and Bahawalpur districts, neglected to afford succour 
Or relief. The place consequently fell to Malia Singh, who 
acquired great reputation by this early feast of arms, so much so 
that many independent Sirdars, who had hitherto attached them- 
selves to the Bhangi Misal, transferred their services and pre- 
ferred to follow his leading in war, and to Jivo under his coun- 
tenance and protection. 

Two years after this event, on the 2nd November 1780, a son 
was born to Malia Singh, by his wife, of the Jmd family, and 
named Ranjib Singh. The child was attacked by the small-pox 
at a very early age, an l the disease taking an unfavorable turn, 
his life was endangered whereupon the father, according to Asia- 
tic custom, made large donations to the poor in charity, fed muii- 
tudes of Brahmins and holy men to secure their prayers, and sent 
gifts to the sacred temples at Kangra and Juwaia-Mukbi. Tho 
boy recovered, but with the loss of one of his eyes, whence he is 
termed Kan a, or tho one-eyed ; and his face in other respects is 
marked with tho disease. Maha Singh was engaged at this 
period in settling the territoty he had inherited or acquired, and 
in extending his influence an 1 connexions. The Bhang is lost 
their principal Sirdars, and having aimed to establish themselves 
in Multan, brought down on themselves an Afghan army, which 
retook the city from' them, and further ejected them from Baha- 
vfralpur and Mankera. The consequence was, that the power of 
tho Misal was effectually broken, and the rising fortune and repu- 
tatien of Maha Singh enabled him to extend his delations and 
strengthen himself from it3 ruin. Ite was cautious, however, of 
engaging in any direct hostility with hU Sikh brethren, well know- 
ing that to follow such means of aggrandizement, would breed 
ill will, and lead probably to a confederacy, and gathering for his 
destruction. Again, the Afghan power was still too formidable 
and too united, for him to hope to aggrandize himself at the ex- 
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pease of that nation. His restless spirit was, however, not long 
in finding a quarter in which to pursue his schemes at pleasure. 

Raj* Ruujit Deo of Jammu was dead, and his son Brij- 
raj Deo having succeeded to that Raj, proved unworthy and de- 
bauched, so that discontent prevailed in the principality, and afford- 
ed an opening for interference. Maha Singh tempted by this 
state of things, resolved to exact tiibute, and enforce fealty from 
his turband brother; he accordingly moved with a force into the 
hills, and Brij-Raj being in no condition for resistance, fled to the 
Trikota-Devi mountain, a three-peaked eminence, where is a$ 
Asthan or temple of Biskan-Devi, in which the Hindu devonteo 
presents an olferiug of cocoanuts, deemed m>re agreeable to the 
benevolent goddess than the heads of goats. The town of Jammu 
was at this period very prosperous and rich, for, in consequence 
of the distractions of the Punjab, many of the wealthy merchants 
had been induced to seek an asylum, or to establish a branch-firm 
within the hills beyond their influence. Jammu was well situ- 
ated for this purpose, while under Ranjit Deo the resort of this 
class of persons to his dominions wa3 encouraged, arid they lived in 
ease and security. Maha Singh and his Sikhs sacked tho town, 
and ravaged the whole territory of Jammu, and ne is reported 
to have brought away a large spoil, including much specie and 
valuables of all kinds. 

By this conduct Maha Singh, though he enriched himself, 
raised also many enemies. The Bliangi Sikhs who had long 
maintained a connexion with Jammu, were highly irritated, and, 
what was even of more consequence to Maha Singh's rising for- 
tunes, the displeasure and jealousy of his old Mentor and guar- 
dian, Jai Singh, of Ghani, was incurred. This chief was now in 
th3 zenith of his power, and was of a haughty iinpetious temper. 
Maha Siugh on his return from the hills proceeded with his booty 
to Amritsar, with the double purpose of paying his respects to 
Jai Siugh, and performing his ablutions in the holy reservoir. 
The old chief received him with narked coolness and displeasure, 
*o much eo that Maha Singh assuming the demeanour of ar? 
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inferior, approached with a tray of sweetmeats in his Land, and 
beggefd to be made acquainted with the cause he had given for 
offence, professing his sense of filial obligation and attachment to 
Jai Singh, and offering any atonement in his power. Jai Singh 
was stretched at length on his couch, and, drawing his 
sheet over him, called out loudly and rudely, that he desireds 
to hear no more of the Bhagtia’s (dancing boy’s) pathetic con- 
versation. Maha Singh retired in high indignation at this recep- 
tion, and determined to be revenged for the insult. He mounted 
his horse, and, with a few followers, made his escape secretly from 
Amritsar, where Jai Singh’s power and influence were paramount, 
and returned to his home to seek the means of executing his pur- 
poses. Being too weak to enter the field against the Ghani and 
Bkangi Misals alone, he cast about for associates, and determined 
to mako a friend of Jassa Singh, Sirdar of the Rumgarhia 
Misal, who had recently been ousted from his possessions in tho 
Punjab by a confederacy of the Ahiuwalia and Ghani associations, 
and the hitter had been considerable gainers by the aggression. 
Agents were immediately dispatched to recall Jassa Singh, and 
to assure him of aid and support, if disposed to make an effort for 
the recovery of his lost possessions. The despoiled chief was liv- 
ing by depredations in the Doab of the Jamna and Ganges, with 
the wilds of Hansi and Hissar for his place of refuge ; having 
satisfied himself of the motives of Maha Singh’s offer, and being 
convinced that it was sincere, he lost no time in returning iuto 
the Punjab, with all the force he could collect, 

Tho combind troops of Maha Singh and Jassa Singh now ap- 
peared suddenly within a few miles of Batala, the principal town 
of Jai Singh’s possessions, and where he had fixed his residence. 
Here they were joined by Sansar Chand, Raja of Kot Kangra 
in the hills, and by Amar Singh Bagreh, and some other dis* 
affected tributaries of the Ghuui Sirdar, who had been stirred 
up by Maha Singh. Jai Singh was now called upon to render up 
the share of the Ramgarhia possessions, which had been allofced 
to him, and, on bis refusal, true invaders proceeded to occupy am} 
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ravage tbe country, Jai Singh made a gathering of his Misai, and 
placing his son Gin* Bakhsh Singh at the head of 8,000 horses, 
sent him to punish and expel the invaders. An action ensued, 
in which Gur Bukhsh exposed himself with youthful rashness, 
and Was slain ; whereupon liis followers dispersed and fled, and 
the viotors soon after made themselves masters of Batala, when 
Jai Singh being humbled, was compelled to sue for peace. It was 
granted to him by the young chief lie had insulted, under condi- 
tion that ho should render up the Jtamgarhia lauds to Jassa 
Singh, and the fort of Kaugra, which he Lad obtained by strata* 
gem, to Sausar Chand. These terms being accepted, the allies 
retained the town of Battala, but towards thejdose of the year 
Sada Kan war, widow of Gur Bakbsh Singh succeeded by intri- 
gue with the inhabitants in ejecting the garrison and recoveiiug 
it. 

Jai Singh had set his hopes on the promise afforded by tho 
character of Gar Bakhsh ; and though ho had two other sons, by 
name Bagh Singh and Nidhan Singh, he treated them with neglect, 
his whole affections being engrossed by the family of his deceased soli 
The widow, Sada Ivanwar, had paramount influence, and gained an 
entire ascendant over the old man, and as she was of an aspiring, 
bold spirit, she procured that a separate appanage of some villages 
about Sohnau and Hajipur should be set apart for the surviving 
sops, while she regulated every thing at Batala for the interest 
of herseif and her only ch ; ld by Gur Bakhd), a daughter. 
At her suggestion, a negotiation was opened for the afiance of 
the girl, vyhosp name was Mubtub Kumvar, to Raujit Singh, 
the young son of Maha Singh, whom she hoped thus to bind to 
U permanent reconciliation and through his friendship and power- 
ful support to secure for herself the Sirdari upon her father-in- 
law's decease. Maha Singh assented readily to the union, and 
the mangni, or betrothment, of the children was duly per- 
formed iu the year 1783, and contributed further to raise Maha 
Singh in power and reputation ; for through tho friendship of the 
Jjamgathia Sirdar, and Kangra Raja, which was perpmanently 
secured by his aid in the recovery of their lost possessions, added 
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to the influnce resalting from this close connexion with the 
Ghani Misal, there was no one in the Punjab, dr of the Sikh 
nation, that could compete with him. in authority* or command 
equal means if called upon for an exertion* The result was favor- 
able to the prosperity of the country, and the Punjab for several 
years during this chief’s asceudancy, enjoyed a repose and tran- 
quility to which it had long been a stranger. 

Until 1791 Maka Singh continued to administer in peace the 
territory he had acquired, and to exercise his influences for the 
benefit of those connected with him. In that year Gujar Singh, 
the Sikh chief of Gujrat, died, and Sahib Singh, his son, succeeded 
to the Sirdari. The sister of Maha Singh had been given in mar- 
riage to Sahib Singh by Charat Singh, but the ties of affinity had 
little influance in restraining ambitious views, and the desire of 
aggrandizement which filled the mind of Maha Singh, was not to 

DO 

be so checked. lie deemed the momeut favourable for asserting 
Superiority over Gujrat, aud for claiming tribute. Sahib Singh 
evaded compliance, alleging, that hie father was an adheteut of 
the Bhangi Misal, aud had never fought under the standard 
of the Sukarchakkia, to whom lie acknowledged no dependauce. 
Maha Singh marched on receiving this reply and besieged Sahib 
Singh in his fort of Sudharp. The Gujratia chief applied in 
his distress to the Bhaugi Sikhs, and Karan Singh Dulu came 
with the strength of that Misal to interrupt the siege. Though 
not strong enough to euter the field with Maha Singh, they hover- 
ed about his camp, and put him to considerable iuconvenience for 
supplies ; a detachment of the Sukaraclikkias however succeeded 
after a time in beating up the quarters aud plundering th 0 
camp of the Bhangis, after whicli the siege proceeded. Maha 
Singh had been three mouths before the place, when iu the early 
part of the year 1792 he became seriously ill. The siege was 
immediately broken up, aud the chief being carried back to his 
principal place of residence Gujranwala, expired there in the 
twenty -seventh year of hi 3 age. lie wa3 brave, active and piu- 
dent beyond his years, aud left a high reputation amongst his 
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nttion, for all the qualities of a Sirdar. He shook off the trammel? 
of his mother's guardianship at the early; age of seventeen, and 
some time afcer having detected her in an intrigue with a Brah- 
min, put her to death with his own hand ; an act of barbarous 
justice, that does not seem to have lessene l his reputation, or in 
any way to have affected his character injuriously in the eyes of 
his cotemporaries. 

Maim Singh left only one son, the present Ranjit Singh, wtio 
was than in bis twelfth year. His mother became regent, and 
was assisted by the minister of her husband Lakhu or Likhpat 
Singh. Sada Ivan war, the minor chiefs mother-in-law, exerted 
also much influence in the conduct of affairs, and in the year follow - 
ing, viz. in 1793, the demise of Jai Singh left the Ghani Slisal like- 
wise under her direction, every thing having been prepared be- 
fore hand for the exclusion of the sons of that Sirdar. 

Little care war taken of the education of Ranjit Singh : 
the means were furnished to him of gratifying every youthful 
passion or desire, and his early years were passed in indulgence and 
iu fallowing the sports of the field. He was never thought ro read 
or write in any language. While still in tutelage, however, a 
second marriage was contracted for him with Itij Kanwar, a 
daughter of the Nakeo chief, Khazan Singh. 

Upon attaining the age of 17 years, Rmjit Singh, iu imita- 
tion of his father, assumed in person the conduct of affairs, and 
dismissed the Diwau : it is further stated that, under the guidance 
of Dal Singh, his father's maternal uncle, who had long borne ill- 
will to the Diwan, Lakhu was dispatched on an expedition to 
Kifcas where he was slain in an affiay with the Zemindars, not 
without suspicious of contrivance. His father’s example gave 
sanction to an act of further cruelty in Ranjit Singh. The re- 
gent mother was accused of having led a life of profligate indul- 
gence, the late Diwan being not the only piramore admitted to 
her favors. Upou receiving evidence to this, it is said, that Ran- 
jit Singh gave his sanctum to, or at least connived at, her being 
pat to death, and the old chief, Dul Singh, is designated as thd 
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perpetrator of the act by mean3 of poison, * Ranjit Singh, with- 
the advice of Sada Kunwar, carried on now in person all the 
affairs of bis Sirdari, and the difficulties he Experienced, with the 
means by which be extricated himself, and made every circum- 
stance contribute to his further rise, will fonn the subject of the 
Chapters which follow, 

* The above particulars are from Captain wade’s Itoport. Captain Murray 
merely states, tli»t “ he dismissed the Diwan, and caused his mother to bo assassi- 
nated.” Captain Wade assigns the year 1787, for the decease of Maha Singh, 
wid states him to have been born in 1757. as before remarked, which are discre- 
pancies of date with Captain Murray, for which I am unable to account the 
latter is the authority followed. 



Chapter fourth. 


A*. D. 1794 to 18031 


The early administration of Ranjit Singh. His aggrandize- 
ment dt ihe etipe'rtse Of other Sikh Sirddrs , to his treaty with the 
British Government, and exclusion from the countries east of 
the Satin}. 

Ift the course of the years 1793, 17 9G, and 1797, the Punjab was 
twice exposed to invasion by Shah Zaman, who had recently suc- 
ceeded the peaceful Timur on the throne of Kabul. The Sikhs 
ventured not to oppose him 5 openly in the field, and his coming, 
therefore, was a source of infinite confusion, leading to a temporary 
abandonment of their possessions by the Sirdars near his route. 
In 1798, the Shah advanced again, and entered Lahore, without 
opposition; but, after a few months stay there, finding it impossi- 
ble to make any arrangments for the permanent occupation of 
the country, or to render the Punjab in other respects a sourso 
of advantage to himself, he retraced his steps to his heredi- 
tary dominions west of the Indus, and the Sikh Sirdars returned 
each to the territory he had acqired, and which had been evacuated 
on tlie Shah’s approach. Ranjit Singh was one of those who 
retired before the Shah, and on this last occasion he joined oilier 
Sirdars similarly circumstanced with himself, or otherwise linked to 
his Misal, and made an expedition across the Sutlej, where he 
employed the interval of the Shah’s stay at Lahore in a tour for 
the exaction of tribute, and for the reduction to his authority of 
any towns or villages he could master. 

Upon the retirement of the Shah, Ranjit Singh began to enter- 
tain designs for secuiing Lahore to himself, and his mother-in-law 
Sada Kanwar, encouraged and lent her aid to forward his view*. 
The city was at this time in the joint possession of Chet Singh 
Mohar Singh, and Saheb Singh. Ranjit Singh, however, by an 
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opportune service to Zaman Shah, obtained from that prince a 
grant with permission to take possession. The Afghan had been 
compelled to precipitate his retreat from the Punjab, by intelli- 
gence of designs from. Persia on the side of Herat, having their 
object the support of the claims of Shall Mahmud. On an lying 
at the Jlielum, that river was found swollen with temporary rain, 
so that the Afghan artillery could not be crossed. Not thinking 
it expedient to wait on this accouufc, Shah Z*»man wrote to Ranjit 
Singh to extricate and forwaid to him the guns left behind, 
holding out the hope, that Ins known wishes in respect to Lahore, 
might lie complied with, if this duty were well performed. The 
politic Sikh raised eight, out of the twelve guns, from the bed 
of the river into which they had sunk, and forwarded them to 
tlie Shah, from whom lie received in return the grant lie 
desired. The lemaining four guns were raised only in 1823, and 
are now in the arsenal at Lahoie.* 

Arm ed with this authority as an influence over the Muham- 
madan pop illation of the town, and assisted by the credit and 
troops of Sada Kaur, Ranjit Singh prepared an expedition 
for the seizure of the city of Lahore. The thiee Sikh chiefs in 
possession were shameless in conduct, profligate and debauched, 
and neglectful of the means of securing themselves. They had 
few troops or retainers, and their administration was most 
unpopular. In order to prepare the way for the success of his 
scheme, It injib Singh deputed Quzi Abdur-rahman, a native of 
Rasul nagar, to open an intrigue with some of the principal 
Mussulman inhabitants. Mir Mohkatn, mauager for Chet Singly 
with Muhammad Ashik aud Mir Shad i, were won over to assist 
the project, and promised on the approach of Ranjit Singh, to 
open one of the gates to him ; accordingly he marched, accom- 
panied by his mother-in-law, and, having been admitted with 

* The fact of Ranjit Singh’s having obtained a grant of Lahore from the 
Afghan Sovereign, is not mentioned by Captain Murray. The statement, with the 
circumstances under which, it was alleged to le prooured, is made on the authority 
of Captain Wade. 
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out opposition, Chet Singh and his two co-partneis, were com- 
pelled to accept Jagirs for subsistence ; and Ranjit Singh thus 
established his own authority, and made arrangements to secure 
his conquest. His successful aggression and acquisition of a place 
so famous excited the jealousy of all rival Siidars, and an assemb- 
ly of troops for recovery of this city took place at I^hasin. Ghulab 
►Singh Bhangi, Sahib Singh of Gujiat, aud Nizam-ud-din of 
Kasur, were the chiefs at the head of the confederacy most active 
hi hostility to Ranjit Singh, After a few months of debate how- 
ever, and some fruitless skirmishes, finding the young chief well 
prepared, their army broke up, and the city was left ever after in 
Ranjit Singh’s uninterrupted possession. 

The Mussulmans of Kasur, a considerable town, stated to be 
about 25 kos S. E. of Lahore, incurred the just resentment of 
Ranjit Singh, as well by the part their chief had taken in this 
confederacy, as by depredations since committed by them up to 
the gates of the city. His next enterprise was againgst their 
possessions, and in 1801-2 Nizam-ud-din was compelled to submit 
to terms, binding himself to furnish a quota of troops under his 
brother Kutab-ud-din, and to become a feudatory of Ranjit 
Singh. In the same year the young chief, having proceeded to 
bathe in the sacied leservoir of Guiu Ram Das at Taran-Tarau 
met there Sirdar Fateh Singh, of the Ahluwalia Misal, and contrac- 
ing a friendship with him, made an exchange of turbans. 

The year 1802 was marked by the birth 16 of Khaiak Singh, 
the present heir apparent of Maharaja Ranjit Singh : his mother 
was Raj-Kaur, daughter of Khazau Singh of Naki. In the 
same year, tho (oi t of Ciianiot held by Jassa Singh, son of the 
Bhangi chief, Karam Singh Dulu, Was besieged, aud after a 
short resistance, taken by Ranjit Singh, who made to the expell- 
ed chief a trifling allowance for maintenance. 

# Captain Wade places this event after the decease of Dal Singh, and pending 
measures to occupy his Jagir and fort of Alipur, which, according to Captain , 
Murray, would make it in 1804), The year 180U, is, however, assigned as the 
date by both Officers. 
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l\\ Mie month of December 1802, Ranjit Singh assembled his 
own and Sada Kaur's forces, find being joined by the Ahluwalia, 
the three united AILals fell suddenly on the family of Gitulab 
Singh, the last Bhangi Sirdar of note, who had been always at 
feud with Alalia Singh when living, and was at the head of the 
confederacy which had attempted to recover Lahore. Giiulab 
Singh had died in 1800, leaving a widow named Rani Sakha, and 
a son Gordit Singh, still a minor, under her ouaulianship. The 
moment was considered favourable to break for ever the power of 
the Bhangis. Aceordinglv, the widow was called upon to surren- 
der the fort of Lohgarh in Amritsar, to give up the great Bhangi 
gun, and in other respects to submit to tlic confederates. Feeling 
unequal to resist, the helpless whdow evacuated Lohgaih, and 
fled with her child, and the family has since sunk to indigence and 
obscurity. 

Pending this operation, a domestic feud occurred in Kasnr ; 
and, Najam-ud-din being assassinated, was succeeded in theSirdari, 
by Kutab-ud-din, his brother. The juncture appearing favour- 
able, Ranjit Singh moved down, with a large force of confedera- 
ted Sikhs against that territory, but after plundering the open 
country for three months, finding he could make no impression 
on Ihe strongholds which arc numerous in the district, he acci pl- 
ed a pecuniary paymmt, and retired. In March of this year, 
Raja Sansar Cliand, of Kot Kmgra, in the hills, made a descent 
into the pkrns and plundered some villages in the territory of 
S ida Kanr, that is, belonging to the Ghani Misal. She called 
for the aid of her son-in-law, who marched immediately with 
Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, and soon expelled the mountaineers. The 
occasion w r as taken to invest Sujanpur, which was held by the 
Sikh chief Budli Singh Bliagat, from whom a sum of ready 
money, a large piece of ordnance, and the three districts of 
Buhrampur, Dharamkofc, and Sukhalgarh, wore extorted. 

From the Jullundur Doab, where these operations had 
carried him, Ranjit Singh crossed the Ravi, and returned to 
Lahore by a detour through Sialkot and Rasuls agar, plundering 
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as he went. The widow of Char-Mal was, during tins march, 
deptived of Phngwa^a, which was given in an exchange to Fateh 
Singh Ahluwalia. Sansar Chand ventured again into tho plains 
towards the close of the year, nnd seized several towns in the 
Jullundur, but decamped again on tho march thither of Ranjit 
with a body of Ahluwalia and Ghani confederates. Jn February 
following, the Hill Raja again appeared, and having seized 
lloshiarpur and Bijwara, attempted to maintain himself there. 
From both, however, he was expelled by the Sikhs, and Ranjife 
Singh, after this service, made a tour of exaction, in which, either 
as gift or tribute, he obtained considerable sums from the old 
Sikh chiefs, Tara Singli Ghaiba, Dbaram Singh, of Amiitsar, and 
Budh Singh, of Faizullapur. His conduct excited the jealousy 
and fears of all the Sirdars, who had hitherto enjoyed indepen- 
dence, and immunity from molestation. They saw that Ranjit 
aimed to reduce them to fealty and subservience ; yet were they 
so divided, and filled with jealousies, and without a bead or 
leader, that they attempted nothing, and could devise no scheme 
to relieve themselves from his arbitrary exactions, and from the 
forfeiture and resumption with which he seemed systematically 
to visit tho family of every chief that died. It was in this year 
that Dal Singh, tho brother-in-law of Charat Singh, died, when 
Ranjit acquited Akalgarh* and Jammabad by escheat, these 
places being held as dependencies of the Sukarchakia Misal. 
Dal Singh had been in disgrace some time before his death. 

The dissensions of the four sons of Taiinur Shah, Humayun, 
Mahmud, Shah Zaman, and Shah Shujah, began at this time to 
produce distractions in the Afghan empire, which led to the 
royal authority being every where held in contempt, Ranjit 
Singh was encouraged by this state of things to direct his views 
westward, and after a Dose lira, passed in more than ordinary 
excess at Lahore, he determined in the year 1804 to seek fvirther 
aggrandizement by the seizure of tho dependencies of that 

* Formerly Alipur, a possession of tho Chathha Mussalmans. The name was 
cahnged by the Sikhs on their capturing the place in 1770 . 
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empire, east of the Indus. He accordingly crossed the Ravi in 
October ; and, having the Ahluwalia chief in attendance, moved 
to Ramnagar on the Chenab and thence to Jhang, held by 
Ahmad Khan, a chief of considerable note. The Khan made 
his submission, and bought off the invaders. Sahiwal and 
Kot Maharaja, possessions of two Baloch Mussalmans, were next 
visited, and an acknowledgment of supremacy with presents of 
horses and other gifts, saved them from ravage. As the season 
advanced preparation was made to visit, the neighbourhood of 
Multan, but the governor Muzaffar Khan anticipated the design, 
averted the evil from his subjects and dependents by the trans- 
mission of timely and rich presents. Relations were then estab- 
lished with ail the Mussalman chiefs and families settled about 
the Chenab and Jhelum ; and, although the amount obtained in 
this first visit in the way of tribute, or by gifts, was not large, 
the effect of the operations of the season was beneficial for tiro 
ulterior views of the aspiring Sikh, for the chiefs, as far as the 
Indus, began to see to what quarter their hopes and fears must 
thenceforward be directed : most of them at once made their 
election for submission to the ruler of Lahore, and withdrew from 
this period from further connexion with the Kabul court or its 
officers. 

In February 1805 Ranjib Singh returned to his capitnl- 
whtcli was now established at Lahore, and celebrating there the 
Holi Saturnalia, ho weut afterwards with a slight attendance to 
the annual fair held at the time of peiforming ablutions in the 
Ganges at Hardwar. The ceremonies of his religion J)eing there 
completed, he returned towards the beginning of June, and 
employed the rains in farming out the revenue of the districts re- 
tained in his personal administration to the highest bidders. This 
has ever been his only scheme of revenue management. The 
farmer has full powers even of life and death over those committed 
to his tender mercies, and his lease is a mere licence to rob. 

After the Dusehra of 1805, the Sikh army was again led by 
Ran jit Singh into the Muhammadan Territory between the 
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Chenab and Indus, and the chief of Jhaug was called upon to 
settle for au annual tribute, the demand upon him being now 
raised to 120,000 rupees. Before however this negociation could 
be brought to a conclusion, Ranjit Singh was recalled by intelli- 
gence of the near approach of Jaswanfc Kao Balkar and Amir 
Khan from the east, pursued by the British army under Lord Lake. 
Fateh Singh Ahluwalia was aceoidingly left to make anange- 
meats with the chiefs of the we st, and Itanjit hastening back in 
person to Amiitsar, met there the fugitive Maihatta, with whom 
lie had no easy part to play. Jaswant Kao threatened to continue 
his flight westward towards the Kabul dominions. Lord Lak e 
however had arrived on the Beall or Beas, and was prepared to 
follow, and it was neither convenient nor wise to permit opera- 
tions of tne kind that must ensue, to be carried on in the Punjab. 
Oil the other hand Ranjit Singh, though he would have proved 
an useful auxiliary to either party, was sensible of his inability 
to oif-r open resistance. In this state of tilings the relations he 
maintained with Jaswant Rio Ilulkar were friendly, but not 
encouraging, and that chief being disappointed in the hope of 
raising the Sikh nation to a co-operation in hostility with him 
against the Biitidi, yielded to the difficulties by which he was 
surrounded, and made liis terms with Lord Lake in a treaty 
concluded on the 24rh December 1805. Friendly engagements 
were further exchanged by the Biithh Commander with Ranjit 
Singh, and the Ahluwalia Sirdar ; and in the course of January 
1806 the two armies, which had inspired so much alarm in the 
Punjab, returned to Hindustan, leaving to Sikh chiefs to celebrate 
the Hoi i unembarrassed by their presence, and with joy and 
rejoicings commensurate to the fears they had entertained. 
Rmjit Singh’s excesses at this festival produced a disease which 
confined him for four months. Towards the end of the rains, he 
re-appeared in a new field, and entered "on measures which in their 
sec\uel had material influence on his future destiny and foi tunes* 
The Rajas of Patiala and Nabha were at feud on account of 
some lands, situated between the village of Duladdi and the 
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to^n and fort of Nabha. The Jhind chief, Raja Blmg Singh* 
was the ally of Nabha, and so were the Ladwa and Ivaithal chiefs* 
but their united forces were unequal to a Contest with their 
powerful neighbour of Patiala. In this extremity, filing Singh, 
of Jhind, the maternal uncle of Ranjit, was deputed to invite his 
assistance to the weaker party ; and, the Dosehra was ntf sooner 
over, than the ruler of Lahore hastened across the Sutlej to take 
part in this quarrel. He passed the river at Ludhiana, and 
mastering the place, presented it to Raja fihag Singh in exclusion 
of Rani Nur-un-Nissa, mother of Rac liias, to whom it had be- 
longed. Sauiwal was next seized from another defenceless widow,* 
this class of occupants being regarded by Ranjit as his legitimate 
prey. The place was given in Jagir to Mohkam Chand Diwan, 
but restored afterwards on realization of a Nazar ana of 80,000 
Rupees. Driving the Patiala troops out of Duladdi, the in- 
vader approached Mansurpur, where Maharaja Sahib Singh, 
successor to Amar Singh, was in position with his main body. 
The Maharaja, by a sum of money and the present of a piece of 
artillery, propitiated the Lahore chief, and Jaswant Singh, of 
Nabha, contributed also to satisfy liis cupidity, whereupon lie 
was induced to remove the scourge of bis ill-organized all- 
ravaging army back into the Punjab. Duladdi was restored to 
Patiala at the intercession of Raja Bhag Singh, and Ranjit Singh 
taking the opportunity to pass the Diwali and perform liis ablu- 
tions in the holy tank of Thanesur, re-crossed the Sutlej after that 
festival, and bent bis course via Ration, the residence of Tara 
Singh Ghaibaj- to the holy tires of Jwala Mukhi. Here he met 

* Mai Luchhnii, widow of Sudha Singh— She invited the aid of Ranjit Singh, 
being at issue with her son, who held her at the time in confinement. 

f Captain dVado states that Tara Singh died during tho this expedition, and 
that on this occasion Ranjit Singh made an acquisition of eight lakhs of Rupees 
in cash, aud of tho jewels of the deceased chief, which wore of great value. The 
treasure is alleged to bo tho first of any extent that was so obtained. Captain 
Murray, liowover, places the death of Tara Singh in 18C7 8 , during the second 
expedition of Ranjit Singh across the Sutlej, aud Captain W. appears to have con- 
founded the two visits, 
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Raja Sansar Chand, of Kangra, who solicited his aid against 
Arnnr Singh, the Gurkha commander, before whom all the chiefs 
of tho hills, from the Gogr a to the Sutlej, had fallen in succession, 
and whose detachments were then ravaging Kangra. The price 
demanded by Ranjifc for his services being deemed excessive, the 
interview led to no present arrangement between the chiefs but 
as die difficulties of the Hill Raja increased, the negociation was 
afterwards renewed. 

The year 1807 was marked by the lapse and resumption of 
Parsrar and Chamara, possessions of Nar Singh deceased, an old 
Sikh Sirdar, A Jagir for mere subsistence was assigned to the 
Bon. Ranjit next prepare! a formidable expedition against 
Kasur, which had loDg been a thorn in the side of his power, and 
from the conquest of which, as being a Mussalman possession, he 
hoped for an access of credit and popularity amongst his own sect 
and nation. In February 1807 he invaded the territory with a 
largo force, and Kutab-ud-din was compelled to shut himself up 
in his fortress at Kasur, Internal seditions and broils completed 
the ruin of this Pathan family, and iu March the chief sur- 
rendered at discretion. He was left in possession of a small terri- 
tory south of the Sutlej, and bound to furnish a contingent of 
troops on demand. Kasur itself and all the territory held by the 
family in the Punjab was resumed, and assigned for the present 
in Jagir toNihal Singh Atharawala. From Kasur, Ranjit Singh 
proceeded S. W. towards Multan, and occupied and kept garrisons 
in various dependencies of that government. In April the town of 
Multan was mastered, but the governor held out the fort, into 
which the principal inhabitants had retired with their valuables. 
Being unprovided with the means of siege, Ranjifc accepted a 
sum of money from Muzaffar Khan, and returned to Lahore in 
May, In the interval before the rains, he detached a force against 
Diuanagar under the Kangra hills, and levied exactions in that 
neighbourhood from several Sikh and mountain chiefs, who had 
hitherto enjoyed immunity from their dependence on the Ghani 
Misal, with the head of which, Sada Kaur, Ranjit stood in 
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Btich close relation. The measure gave offence to that lady, arid 
fche foundation was thus laid for the differences and intrigues 
which led eventually to her ruin. 

The wife of the Patiala Baja was an ambitious intriguing 
woman who had long sought to set aside her husband, or at least 
to procure the assignment of a separate teiritory for her minor 
son Karam Singh. When Jaswanfc Rao Holkar passed through 
Patiala on his way to the Punjab, she had endeavoured to make 
him instrumental to her views, and that wily chief made the state 
of things which prevailed, conducive to his own enrichment, but 
being pressed for time, iu consequence of the approach of Lord 
Lake, he left matters between the Rnja and Rani as they were. 
The quarrel being now renewed, the Rani sent, in the rains of 
1807, to invite Ranjit Singh to espouse her cause, promising him 
a famous brass piece of ordnance belonging to the family, and 
which bore the name of Kari Kuhn, and, also a diamond necklace 
of known value, as the price of his assistance. The Lahore chief 
gladly seized the occasion to interfere, and crossed the Sutlej at 
Harike-Patan, where that river is joined by the Beah. In 
the month of September, on his route towards Patiala, he seized 
all the remaining possessions of the deceased Ilias-Rao, and 
distributed them amongst his dependents and allies. Before 
Ranjit Singh reached Patiala, the Raja and Rani had come to a 
reconciliation, the latter having, through the mediation of the 
Jhind and Thauesur chiefs, obtained for her son a separate Jugir 
of 50,000 Rupees per annum. The Raja now made some demur 
to render up the gun and necklace promised by his Rani, but 
Ranjit Singh appealed to the invitation he had received, and 
his appeal being backed by the condition of his force the two 
articles were given up according to promise, though with evident 
reluctance; and Ranjit marched with them in possession to reduce 
Naraingarh, which was surrendered, and made over to the Ablu^ 
waiia chief, after an unsuccessful attempt to take it by storm, 
which was attended with a loss of near 400 killed and wounded. ; 

While engaged before Naraiugarh, the old chief Tai a Singh 
Ghaiba, who was serving with Ranjit Singh, died, aud his followers 
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secretly conveyed the corpse across, the Sutlej tq his fort of 
JUbou, where the funeral obsequies were performed, and the 
widow and eons made preparation to maintain their possessions. 
While the body however was yet on the pyre, Ban jit 
Singh’s detachment, which had followed on the event being 
ascertained, arrived to demand a surrender of treasures, and to 
enforce a resumption of the chiefs territory. After a slight 
resistance, the famiiy was compelled to submit, and though the 
sons at first received a small provision for subsistence, they 
were soon deprived of even this means of support, aud have 
since lived in indigence. On his route back - from Naraingarh, 
Ranjit Singh seized Munda, south of the Sutlej, from the son 
of Dharam Singh, and sold it to the Jhind Sirdar : and Bahlol- 
pur and Bhartgarh weie similarly taken from Bhagliel Singlfs 
widow. In December, Ranjit Singh returned to Lahore, and 
was presented by his wife, Mehtab-Kaur, with twins. The 
boys were named Shcr Singh and Tara Singh, but Ranjit has 
never fully acknowledged them as his own offspring. Mchtab- 
Raur’s fidelity had for some time been suspected by her 
husband, and she had, in consequence, been living with her 
mother, Sada Kaur. Tlio report ran, that the bojs were pro- 
cured by the latter from a carpenter, and weaver, and were pio- 
duced as born to her daughter, the public having for some time 
previously been prepared for the birth, by lepovts circulated of 
Mehtab being with child. Slier Singh has latteily been honoured 
with military commands and a Jagir, and was fortunate in having 
been the leader of the expedition, wlietein the Muhammadan 
pretender, Sayad Ahmad was slain iu 1831 ; but neither before 
nor since this event, has he ever been recognized by Ranjit as 
his own sou, and Tara Singh is treated with uniform neglect. 

The commencement of 1 S 08 was marked by the seizure of 
Bathankoi, under tho Kangra hills, belonging to Jaimal Ghaniya, 
and by exactions from chiefs in the hills aud plains in that direc- 
tion. Mohkam Cband Diwan was employed simultaneously in 
settling arrangements with the dependents of tho Daliaia Mital, 
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at the head of which Tara Singh Ghaiba bad continued, while he 
lived. Most of the feudatories were confirmed on their agreeiug 
to transfer their allegiance, and furnish contingents of horse to 
be constantly in attendance. Sialkot and Shekhupura, south 
of the Sutlej, were next seized, and annexed to the immediate 
territory of the Lahore chief by Mohkam Chand, and the Diwan 
being kept in the field during the rains, seized various oilier 
places on both sides of the Sutlej, from the Anandpur Makhowal 
valley d nvnwards, and confirmed to his master all that had 
formerly belonged to Tara Singh or to Bhaghcl Singh. 

The extensive permanent occupations and usurpations, thus 
made by Ranjit Singh ou the east and south banks of the Sutlej 
excited the alarm of the Sikh chiefs, situated between that river 
and the Jumna, and, after a conference, it was determined by 
them, to send a mission to Delhi, composed of Raja Bhag Singh, 
of Jhirul, Bhai Lai Singh, of Kaithul, and Chain Singh Diwan, of 
Patiala, in order to solicit that their possessions might be taken 
under the protection of the British Government. The mission 
reached Delhi, and waited on Mr. Setou, the Resident, in March 
1808. The answer they received, though not decisive, was en- 
couraging to their hope, that the Lahore ruler would not be 
sufferel to extend his usurpations eastward, to their prejudice 
and eventual annihilation. Intelligence of this mission, how- 
ever, no sooner reached Lahore, than Ranjit Singh, feeling 
disquieted, dispatched ageuts to invite the three chiefs who 
composed it to wait upon him, that he might endeavour to 
allay their fears. They accordingly went to his camp at Amritsar, 
where they wero received with marked favour and attentions, and 
no effort wa 3 spared in the endeavour to detach them from the 
design of forming any connexion with the British Government. 

Pending these transactions, the alarm of an invasion of India 
being meditated by the French Emperor, Napoleon Buonaparte, 
becoming rife, Lord Minto determined to send missions to ascer- 
tain the condition of the countries intervening, and the feeling 
of the rulers, chiefs, and people. The growing power of Ranjit 
Singh, whose authority was now completely established m the 
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Punjab, made it essential to include his court, and the collision 
threatened by the recent proceedings and known designs of 
Ranjit, east of the Sutlej, formed an additional motive for depu- 
ting a British Agent to Lahore. Mr. now Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
was the negociator selected on this occasion, and the announce- 
ment of the intended deputation was received by Ranjit Singh, 
while the Jliind and Kaithal chiefs were in attendance on him. 
To them the contents of the despatch were communicated, and 
the matter formed the subject of much anxious conference and 
deliberation. It wa9 determined to receive Mr. Metcalfe at 
Kasur, whither Ranjit marched for the purpose in September 
1808. On the envoy’s arrival, he was received with the usual 
attentions, bub had scarcely found the opportunity to enter on 
the subjects proposed for discussion with the Sikh chief, when 
the latter suddenly broke up his camp from Kasur, and crossed 
the Sutlej with his army. Faridkot was immediately occupied by 
him and made over to Sada Kaur in ejection of Gulab Singh, 
and Rinjifc then proceeded against the Mussalman possession of 
Maler Kotla. The Putlian family holding it was reduced to 
extremity, and agreed to a large money payment, giving a bond 
of a lakh of rupees, to which the Patiala Raja was induced, by 
the deposit of some strongholds, to be security. Mr, Metcalfe 
accompanied Ranjit Singi: to Faridkot, but refused to counte- 
nance any military operations east of the Sutlej. He accor- 
dingly remained near that river until his Government should 
determine what to do in the juncture, and addressed in the in- 
terval a strong remonstrance against such aggressions, committed 
in the very face of his proposition to make the matter the subject 
of discussion and negociation between the Governments. In the 
mean time Ranjit Singh continued his progress to Amballa, which 
with its dependencies, he‘ seized, and made over to the Naliba and 
Karhul chiefs. He then exacted tribute from Shahabad and 
Thanesur, and returning by Patiala, made a brotherly exchange 
of turbans with the weak Raja Sahib Singh. After this expedi- 
tion be again gave Mr. Metcalfe the meeting at Amritsar. The 
Government at Calcutta had in October determined on its course, 
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am] the envoy was now instructed to avow, that the country be* 
tween the Sutlej and the Jumna was under British protection, 
and although that Government had no design to require the 
surrender of possessions occupied before its interposition, it 
must insist on the restoration of all that had been soized during 
the late expedition of Ranjit Singh. To euforce this demand, 
and support the negociation, n body of troops was advanced 
to the frontier uuder Colonel, afterwards Sir David Ooh- 
terlony, and an army of reserve was formed and placed under the 
command of Major General St. Leger, to be prepared for auy 
ext°nded operations, the activity, and supposed hostile designs of 
Ranjit Singh might render necessary. 

Colonel Ochterlony crossed the Jumna at Buria on the 
16th January 1309, and as he approached Amballa, Ranjit 
Singh’s detachment left there retired to the Sutlej. Taking 
en route the several placeB visited by the Sikh army, the British 
commander reached Ludhiana on the Sutlej, and took up a 
position' there on the 18th February following. His march was 
bailed bv the people and chiefs, as affording the promise of 
future protection and tranquility, and they vied with one another 
in the display of their gratitude and satisfaction. 

Up to this period, Ranjit Singh had maintained in the 
conferences to which the envoy was admitted, that the Jumna, 
aud not fhe Sutlej, was the proper boundary of the British posse- 
sions, and that in right of nia snpiemacy over the Sikh nation, 
no less than as Governor of Lahore, be was warranted in asserting 

feudal superiority overall the chiefs of that nation between tbpse 

two rivers. The existing independence of Patiala and the other 
principalities, had uo weight in argument with a chief, whose 
domination was the right to plunder and usurp, according to 
the condition of his army, and who aimed only to secure himself 
this. The arrival of Colonel Ochterlony on the Sutlej, however, 
opened his eyes to a Dew fear, which was, that if he longer re- 
sisted, offers of protection might be made to chiefs in the Punjab 
which would effectually curb his ambitious views, and must 
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involve him in collision-*-and, perhaps, hostility, with a power 
IVe never thought himself capable of seriously opposing in the 
field. 1 His resolutions were hastened by an event that occurred 
in his camp. The Muharram, the first and sacred month of the 
Muhammadans, commenced in 1809 towards the end of February, 
and the followers of this faith, in the state of the envoy, prepared 
to celebrate the deaths of Hasan and Hussain, the two sons of 
Ali, with the usual ceremonies. The AJcalis } or fanatic priests 
of the Sikhs, took umbrage at this performance of Moslim rites 
in the Sikh camp, and at Amritsar ; and collecting in a body, 
headed by Phula Singh, a bigot of notorious turbulence, they 
opened a fire of matchlocks, and attacked the envoy s camp. The 
escort was called out, and though composed of two companies of 
Native Infantry and sixteen troopers only, t bis small body 
charged and routed their party, after which, the biers were buried 
with the usual forms. Ranjit himself came up at tho close of 
the fight ; and immediately it was over, advanced in person to 
make apologies to the envoy, expressing, his admiration of tho 
discipline and order displayed by the British detachment, aud 
promising his best exertions to prevent any repitition of such 
disorders. The circumstance made an impression on bis mind 
as to the unfitness of his own troops to cops with those under 
European discipline, and determined him to secure peace and 
friendship at the sacrifices demanded. 

The British Government were sensible, that, having interfer- 
ed to impose restraints on the ambition of Ranjit Singh, it had 
little to expect from his friendship in case of any necessity arising 
to*arm against invasion from the west. Had danger, indeed* 
from that quarter been more imminent, it would probably have 
been deemed politic to extend our direct influence further into 
the Punjab, in reduction of the power of a chief who showed him- 
self so unfriendly. But by the time arrangements had to be 
concluded, the apprehension of any necessity of preparation for 
such an event had worn off, and the only object that remained 
was, to secure our own frontier, and for the credit of our power, 
to take redress for the offensive aggressions which the Lahore 



ruler had recently committed east of the Sutlej. Ranjifc Singh 
expressed a strong desire at this time to obtain a written pledge 
of our pacific and friendly inteutions towards himself; and the 
lesfcoration of the places seized* during his late inroad having, 
been obtained from him, a short treaty declaratory of mutual 
peace and friendship was concluded by the envoy, at Amritsar 
on the 25th April, 1809. It was to the following effect : — , 

After the usual preamble expressive of the desire for peace, 
and stating by whom the engagement was settled, 

“Article the First. — Perpetual friendship shall subsist be. 
“ tween the British Government and the State of Lahore: the 
“ latter shall be considered with respect to the former, to be on 
“the footing of the most favored powers, and the British Govern- 
“ rnent will have no concern with the territories and subjects of 
“ the Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

“ Article Second.— The Raja will never maintain in the 
u territory, which he occupies on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
“ more troops than are necessary for the inteinal duties of the 
“ territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachment on the posses- 
“ sions or rights of the chiefs in its vicinity. 

“ Article Thinl. — In the event of a violation of any of the 
«* preceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship 
“on the part of either State, this treaty shall be considered to be 
“ null and void.” The fouith* and last article, provides for the ex- 
change of ratifications. 

The treaty being concluded, Mr. Metcalfe came 'away on the 
1st May following. All further discussions with Ranjit Singh 
were then dropped, and it became a principle in all relations 
with this chief to confine communications, as much as possible, 
to friendly letters and the exchange of presents, but the Biitish 
officers on* the frontier, were instructed to watch the proceed- 
ings of Ranjit Singh, and to require instant redress, in case of any 
infringement of the terms of the treaty, by interfeience with, or 
encroachment on the rights and territoiies of Chiefs and Sirdars, 
east or south of tho river Sutlej. The continued prosecution of 
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this course of policy to the present dale, hag weaned the chief 
from ail apprehension of danger to his own authority, from the 
ulterior views for which he long gave us credit; and there is now 
established between the two powers as complete and perfect a good- 
fellowBhip as can exist with states constituted like those of 
India. It is based however on no better foundation than the 
personal character of Ranjit Singh, and his personal conviction 
that the British Government desires to see him prosperous and 
powerful, and would regard the extinction of his rule, and the 
confusion and convulsions which must follow, as‘a serious evil of 
mischievous iuflueuce to itself. Of this however, more hereafter, 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 


A. D. 1809 to 1811. 


British arrangements with the Chiefs east of the Sutlej , Trans- 
actions in the Punjab tending to the further aggrandizement 
of Ranjit Singh . 

Tiiffi declarations with which the British force under Colonel 
Oehterlony advanced to the Sutlej, were in strict conformity with 
the application, made by the chiefs occupying the country be- 
tween the Indus and Sutlej, through the mission deputed by them 
to Delhi in March 1808. Protection was promised, and no de- 
mand of tribute or of contribution of any kind made, to defray 
the charges incurred by the obligation to afford it. The recency 
of their experience of the rapacity of a Sikh army, and the convic- 
tion that there could be no security to themselves, and still 
less to their families, under a ruler like the chief who had now 
the ascendant in the Sikh nation, made all the Sirdars rejoice 
that their prayer had been acceded to by the British Govern- 
ment; and the advance of its forces to the Sutlej was looked 
upon in consequence with no jealousy, but as a measure necessary 
to effect the purpose contemplated. 

A treaty having been now concluded with Ranjit Singh, it 
became necessaiy to fix, somewhat more specifically than liad 
been hitherto done, the lelations that were to subsist henceforward 
between the piofcocting power and its protected dependents. It 
was determined to give the desired explanation of the views of the 
British Government on this subject, by a general proclamation, 
rather than by entering into any separate engagement with the 
numerous chiefs affected by the measure. Accordingly on the 6th 
May 1809, an Manama, or general declaration, was eirculated 
the Sitdars, intimating to them as follows : 
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first.*- That ihe territories of Sirliind and Maluu } (the de* 
sigtofttion assumed by the Sikhs of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, and 
Kaithal) had been taken tinder British protection, and ftanjib 
Singh had bound himself by treaty to exercise in future no inter- 
ference therein. 

Second . — That it was not the intention of the Biitish Gov- 
ernment to demand any tribute from the Chiefs and Sirdars be- 
nefiting by this arrangement. 

Third — That the Chiefs and Sirdars would be permitted to 
exercise, and were fur the future secured in, the rights and autho- 
rities they possessed in their respective territories prior to, and 
at the time of the declaration of protection by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth . — That the Chiefs and Sirdars should be bound to 
offer every facility and accommodation to British troops and 
detachments, employed in securing the protection guaranteed, or 
for purposes otherwise connected with the general interests of the 
state, whenever the same might be marched into, or stationed in 
their respective territories. 

Fifth . — In case of invasion or war, theSiidars were to join 
the British standard with their followers, whenever called upon. 

Sixth . — Merchants conveying articles, the produce ot Euiopo 
for the use of the detachments at Ludhiana, or of any other 
British force or detachment, should not bo subject to transit 
duty, but must bo protected in their passage through the Sikh 
country. 

Seventh.— In like manner horses for the cavalry, when fur- 
nished with passports fiom competent officers, must be exempt 
from all tax. 

The above declaration being published and circulated, be- 
came the charter of rights, to which the chiefs have since looked, 
»ud appealed, for the settlement of all questions that have arisen 
betweeu them and the British Government. The matters speci- 
fically provided for, were those that immediately pressed. 
There has been much however of intricate dispute between rhal 
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candidates for Sirdaiis between chiefs who had divided their 
territory before the declaration of protection was published, and 
bad bound themselves to their co- proprietors by mutual obliga- 
tions; between chiefs and their dependents of the Sikh nation, 
as well as Zamindnrs, as to the extent of right and authority 
possessed at the time of the declaration of protection; — and, per- 
haps more than all, boundary disputes aud quarrels regarding 
participated rights. These differences, whenever they have 
arisen, have required adjustment and arbitration by the British 
officers on the spot, and lmve formed the subject of continual re- 
ferences to the Supreme Government at Calcutta. The regulation 
of successions was also u matter, that trom tlie fust required to 
be undertaken by tli'e protecting authority, and failing heir* of 
any kind according to Sikh custom and law, the escheat i* const- 
deied to fall to the protecting state. 

Until the year 1812, the duties of protection, aud the fettle- 
wont of these mutual disputes, though givingconstant employment 
to Colonel Ochteilony, the British officer, appointed superintendent 
of Sikh affairs, ptoduced nothing of sufficient moment to require 
relation. In that year, however, the disorders in Patiala, conse- 
quent upon the Riga’s imbecility, produced a crisis that called for 
an exertiou of authoritative interference. The protected territory 
was invaded by a public depredator, for whose punishment and 
expulsion the Patiala Rnja Was called upon to furnish a quota of 
horse. This chief holds territory yielding a revenue of more 
than thirty lakhs of rupees, yet the whole force he could furnish 
on the occasion consisted only of two hundred horse of the very 
worst description, and these aniyed go late in the field a* to be of 
no use Colonel Ochteilony, taking with him the Chiefs of Jhind 
and Nabha, proceeded to Patiala to remonstrate with Maharaja 
Sahib Singh upon thfc evidence of inefficiency afforded by this 
state of things, and it was endeavoured to persuade him to discard 
the low favorites who ate up his revenues, and prevented those 
better disposed from carrying ou any consistent system of govern- 
ment, and ftom introducing the desired improvements into the 
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administration. The attempt to procure a ehange of ministers by 
persuasions failed, but the Raja made many professions of a 
determination to exert himself to effect the desired reforms. 
Being left again to himself, his conduct became so violent and 
irregular, as to betray symptoms of an aberration of reason, and 
the Colonel was compelled to proceed again to his capital, 
in order t.o allow his outraged subjects and dependents to put 
things on a better footing, and to prevent the Raja’s removal 
from power from producing convulsions, or a breach of the 
general tranquillity. Sahib Singh was now deposed, and placed 
under limited restraint. Askur Rani, hia wife, in association 
with a shrewd Brahmin minister named Nandi Rao, was appoint- 
ed regent for the heir-appareut, the present Raja, Karatn Singh, 
who was then a minor, and affairs were conducted in his name. 
Maharaja Sahib Singh died a few mouths after his deposal. The 
Ranis doubtful reputation for chastity, and knowu character 
for turbulence and intrigue, made her administration unpopular, 
while the profusions of Sahib Singh had secured him many 
partisans. Hence the part taken by the British Superintendent 
in the establishment of this scheme of administi ation, although 
his motives were appreciated by the discerning, made a great 
sensation amongst the Sikhs, by the lower order of whom, and 
particularly by the turbulent, and designing, the Raja's lemoval 
from power was regarded as an act of tyranny and injustice, 
produced by intrigue, and influenced by worse motives. When 
Colonel Ochterlony wa3 at Patiala, in prosecution of those 
measures, he was attacked in his palanquin by an Akali fanatic, 
who with his drawn sword had nearly taken the Colonel’s life. 
He escaped, however, with slight wounds by seizing bold of the 
sword, and the assassin, being secured, was sentenced to be con- 
fined for life at DohJi. 

In the above notice of occurrences east of the Sutlej, the 
events of the Panjab have been anticipated. It is now time t# 
resume the narrative ofRanjit Singh's usurpations, and of the 
expeditious and enterprizes by which ho consolidated and extend- 
ed his dominions. 
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The first operation in which the Lahore array was engaged 
after Mr. Metcalfe's departure in May, 1809, was against Kangra, 
in the hills; but before moving in that direction, Ranjit Singh 
gave order to place the fort of Phillour, on the Sutlej opposite to 
Ludhiana, and also Gobindgarh, in Amritsar, where his 
treasure was, and still is deposited, in the best possible condition 
for defence. The walls were rebuilt, and a deep ditch, scarped 
with masonry, was added to the works of both strongholds, which 
being completed, the chief moved into the hills. 

Kangra was at this time besieged by Araar Singh Thapa, 
the Gurkha commander, but held out against him. ThO 
garrison, however, being reduced to extremity. Raja Sansar 
Chand tendered the place to Ranjit Singh, ou condition of his 
lending troops to raise the siege, and expel the Gurkhas from 
the territory west and north of the Sutlej. The engagement was 
gladly entered into by Ranjit, and on the 28th May, ho arrived 
with bis army at Pathankot, in the Jullundur Tarai, a 
possession of Jairnai Ghaniya, which he seized and confis- 
cated. Thence he sent a detachment to strengthen the forces of 
the confederate hill chief*, who were at the time engaged in the 
attempt to cut off Armr Singhs supplies, and so compel his 
retirement. Amar Singh made an effort to deprecate this 
interference, and sent to offer to Ranjit Singh, a money enquiva- 
lont for Kangra. The fort, however, had a value in the eye of 
the aspiring Sikh, which made him regardless of the temptation 
offered to his avarice. This stronghold has the reputation in 
Hindustan of being impregnable. Sansar Chand, notwithstand- 
ing his engagement, could not reconcile it to his honor to part 
with the fort, and evaded Ranjit Singh’s importunity for a Sikh 
garrison to be admitted within its walls. In August, having 
proceeded in person to the vicinity, and being still put off with 
excuses, the Sikh's patience became exhausted. He accordingly 
placed the Raja's son, who was in attendance with him, under 
restraint, and having ascertained that the army of Amar Singh 
was in great straight for supplies, and short of ammunition, he 
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directed a chosen body of Sikhs to ad vance boldly to the gate, 
and demand entrance. They suffered considerably in killed aud 
'wounded ns they ascended, but ou reaching the gate were received 
into the fort, which thus fell iufco the power of Ranjit Singh, on 
the 24?th of August 1809. Amar Singh being foiled in his purpose, 
and having no desire to involve himself with the Sikhs, came to 
ail understanding with Ranjit Singh, and, haviug secured by his 
connivance the means of transport, retired across the Sutlej. 

On the 31st of September, Ranjit Singh having completed 
arrangements with the hill chiefs, and taken the necessary Bteps 
to secure his possession of Kangra, returned to the Julltindur 
Doab, and seized the Jagir of Bhaghail Singh’s eldest widow, who 
had lecently died there : his Diwan was similarly employed, in 
seizing the distiicts of JBhup Singh Fysullapuria, whose person he 
secured treacherously at an interview. 

It was at this time, and influenced apparently by observation 
•f the efficiency and discipline maintained by the British Sipahis 
with Mr. Metcalfe, that Ranjit Singh commenced the formation 
of regular battalions on the British model, entertaining for the 
purpose Puibis , that is, natives of the Gangetic provinces, and 
Sikhs from the other side of the Sutlej These he formed into 
bodies of thiee and four hundred, and procured deserters from the 
Biitish ranks, whom he employed to drill them, and nominated to 
be commanders with superior pay. His artillery was also formed 
into a separate corps under a Datogha, or Superintendent; and 
the cavalry attached to himself, he divided into two classes, oue 
called the Ghur-cluu* Sowars, and the other the Ghur-char-Khas, 
the fi rat being paid in money, and the latter by jagirs, botk 
classes however were mounted on horses, the property of 
the slate. 

Jodh Singh, of Wazirabad, died towards the close of 1809 ; 
and on the first day of the new year Ranjit Singh arrived there to 
enforce tire resumption of his territorial popsessions. A large sum 
of money was tendered by Ganda Singb, the son ©f the deceased, 
as the price of his confiimation, and ihe Lahore chiefs avarioe 
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being tempted, he refrained from present occupation of the estates* 
and conferred the Shawl and Turban of investiture on the heir. 
A dispute between the father and son of Gnjrat affording 
the opportunity, he succeeded in expelling both, and in confiscat- 
ing that territory ; after which, he proceeded to the country east 
of the Jhelum, as far as Sahiwai, and exacted tribute and contribu- 
tions from the Baloch and other Mussalman chiefs of that quarter. 

On the 2nd of February, in the midst of these operations, it 
was announced to Ran jit Singh, that Shali-Shuja was appioaching 
to seek refugo in his territory, having been compelled to yi^ld to 
the ascendancy acquired by his brother, Shah Muhammad, 
through the vigour and talents of the Wasiv Fateh Khan. The 
ex-Shah joined the camp of Ranjit at Khushab on the day follow- 
ing, viz , the 3rd February 1810, and was received with much 
outward respect, Ranjit having gone forth in person to conduct 
him in, and sending a Ziafat of Rs. 1,250 to his tents upon his 
alighting. The Shah, however, returned to Rawalpindi on the 
12th February, to join his brother Zaman Shah, leaving Ranjit 
Singh to prosecute his operations against the Mussalman chiefs 
east of the Indus. A succour of men and money had been tender- 
ed by the Government of Kashmir, and by Ata Muhammad Khan, 
son of the old Wazir Slier Muhammad ; and, thus aided, Shak 
Shuja made an attack on Peshawar, and was received there oa 
the 20th of March. In September following, however, he was 
expelled by Muhammad Axirn, brother of Fateh Khan, and driven 
again across the Indus, whereupon he endeavoured to obtain 
admission into Multan without effect. In the meantime, 
however, events of inteiest had occurred in the Panjab. 

The Sahiwai chief had accepted terms from Ranjit Singh on 
the 25t,h of January, but failing to pay the entire amount agreed 
upon (Rs. 80,000 ) that town was invested on the 7th February. 
Fateh Khan, the Sirdar, surrendered ; but upon some demur in 
giving up a dependency of Sahiwai, named Lakhomat, he was sent 
in irons to Lahore, and kept there in close confinement with all 
his family, the whole of his estate being sequestered. On the 
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15th February, Ranjit’a army was before Uck, the proprietor* 
of which place, Sayads of Qilaa and Bukhara, waited ou the Sikh 
with horses, and this conduct, added to the estimation in which 
their tribe is held for sanctity by both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
propitiated the chief, and they were left in possession under an 
engagement to pay tribute. On the 20bh February, such was 
the rapidity with which Ranjit Singh prosecuted his measures, 
the whole Sikh army was before Multan ravaging the surrounding 
territory, consequently upon a refusal by Muzaffar Khan to pay 
the sum of three lakhs of rupees, which had been demanded from 
him : Ranjit Singh now demanded the fort of Mulcan, declaring 
that lie desired it for Shah Shuja, to whom Muzaffar Khan was 
bound, and had engaged to render it. Tina spacious pretext 
made no change in Muzaffar Khan’s resolution to defend the 
place to the utmost. Ranjit Singh reconnoitred, and marked out 
ground for different batteries, aud lines of approach, assigning 
them to different chiefs, with the promise of rich Jagirs to those 
who made the quickest advance, and most impression. Arrange- 
ments were made to secure the transmission of supplies by water, 
as well as by land, from Lahore and Amritsar, and every thing 
betokened a determination in the Sikh chief to master this import- 
ant possession. The garrison was not disheartened, but made 
the best dispositions possible for defence. A large supply 
of grain had been laid in, and the fott contained an abun- 
dance of fresh water, The little impression made on the walla 
by the Sikh artillery confirmed the courage of the defenders. 
The great Bhangi gun, which discharged a ball of two and a 
half maunds kachha , had been brought down for the siege, but 
the materials for such an operation were so defective in the Sikh 
army, and the necessary science and experience were so wanting, 
that Ranjit Singh having suffered the lo3S of many valuable men 
and officers, and pirticularly of Atar Singh, a favourite and 
confidential companion, who was blown up in a mine, waa 
compelled to grant terras to Muzaffar Khan, and retired on 
receiving payment of a lakh and 80,000 rupee*. On the 25th of 
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April, ho returned to Lahore, mortified greatly by his 111 success 
and throwing the blame on his officers and Jagirdars. He now 
devoted himself to increase the number of his regular battalions, 
and formed a corps of Sikhs, called, Orderly Khas t or select 
orderlies, to whom he gave superior pay, and the advantage 
of carrying his dustuks or orders, to chiefs, and districts, on 
whom they were thus billeted at high rates. A horse artillery 
was likewise formed, and improvements were set on foot in every 
branch of the service, which were all closely superintended by 
Ranjit in person. 

Ganda Singh, who in January preceding, had secured by 
the sacrifice of his father’s treasures, a temporary confirmation of 
his estates, did not long enjoy what he purchased so dearly. In 
June 1810, a strong detachment was sent to Wazirabad, and the 
entire possessions of the late Jodh Singli were sequestered, a few 
villages only being left to afford subsistence to the youthful victim 
of this insidious policy. The surviving widow of Bhugaii 
Singh, Rani Ram Kaur, was at the same time expelled from 
Bahadarpur, which she held as a Jagir for subsistence. She 
took refuge at Ludhiana, and obtained a few villages which had 
belonged to her husband, on the piotected side of the Sutlej. 

After the Dasehra, in the month of October following' 
Ranjit Singh moved in person to Ramnagar, on the Chenab, and 
summoned to his preseuce Nidhan Singh of Hattu. The Chief 
refused attendance, except under guarantee of a Sodi, or Sikh 
priest, whereupon his fort of Dushat was invested on the 17th Oc- 
tober. Ranjit Singh’s batteries, however, opened against the place 
without avail in producing a surrender, and an attempt made to 
influence the gavrison, by severities, and ill usage of their wives 
aud families, who fell into the besieger’s power, was equally 
ineffective. The Sikh Priest Bedi Jamiyat Singh was then 
employed to mediate for the submission of this spirited Chief, 
and upon his guarantee and the promise of a Jagir, the Sirdar 
waited on Runjit Singh, who regardless of the solemnity of the 
engagement he had contracted, put him in irons on the 30th 
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October, In the beginning of November, Bagh Singh AhluWalia, 
with hia son Sobha Singh, who were in camp with their followers, 
fell under the displeasure of the Lahore Chief, and were placed 
under restraint, and all their territorial possessions confiscated; 
after which Ranjifc Singh returned to his capital, and detached 
Mobkam Chand Diwan to enforce the collection of tribute, and 
to complete arrangements in the hills, where the Rajas of Bhimbar 
and Rajaori, and the tribe of Chibh Bhao, were refractory. 

In December 1810, Sahib Singh, who had been expelled 
from Gujrat, was invited to return, and invested with a consider- 
able Jagir and Bagh Singh Ahluwalia was released from 
confinement, and similarly honored. In the same month, the 
release of Nidhan Singh was obtained by the Bedi priests, who 
felt their honor concerned in his treatment, after one of their body 
had been inveigled to give a per.-onal guarantee. They accord- 
ingly sat Dhurna on Ranjit, until he consented to release his 
prisoner: Nidhan Singh would, however, accept no Jagir, or 
stipend, but retired from the Lahore dominions, and took service 
with the governor of Kashmir. 

In January 1811, Fateh Khan, of Sahiwal, was liberated 
with his family at the intercession of an Udasi priest, and re- 
tired to Bah awal pur. A small Jagir was likewise conferred on 
Dharam Singh, the ejected proprietor of Dharamkot, in Jullun- 
dur, after which, Ranjit Singh proceeded on a tour to Bind Dadan 
Khan, in which vicinity he captured three small forts belonging 
to Mussulmap Chiefs ; but on the 24th February, intelligence 
reached his camp, that Shah Muhammad had crossed the Indus with 
12,000 Afghans, before whom the inhabitants of the country wero 
flying. Ranjit Singh immediately took up a position at Rawal- 
pindi, and deputed his secretary, Hakim Aziz-ud-din, to inquire 
of the Shah bis views in this incursion. This agent was crossed 
by emissaries from the Shah, on their way to Rawalpindi, for the 
purpose of Explaining, that the punishment ofAta Muhammad, 
and the governors of Attock and Kashmir, who had aided Shah 
Shuja’s late attempt on Peshawar was the only object of the 
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present march ; whereupon Ranjit Singh, being relieved from his 
apprehensions, waited upon the Shah, and, after a friendly 
interview, both returned to their respective capitals- Ranjit 
Singh found at Lahore, a carriage from Calcutta, which had been 
forwarded as a present from the Governor-General, Lord Minto. 
This being the first vehicle on springs, in which he had ever sat, 
the novelty and ease of motion were highly gratifying to him, 
and an agent was deputed to Calcutta to make suitable acknow- 
ledgments for the present. The Chief, however, was too wily 
to adopt generally thi3 mode of conveyance, which would have 
imposed the neccessity of first making roads. 

In April and May, Ranjit Singh had armies in three direc- 
tions, one about Kangra, collecting tributes, a second acting against 
Bhimbar and Rajaori, and the third, under his son Kharak 
Singh, accompanied by Diwan Mohkam Chand, resuming the 
possessions of the Naki Chiefs. Ranjit Singh remained in per- 
son at his capital, directing the whole, and this period of his life is 
marked by the sudden rise to favour of a young Gaur Brahmin, 
named Khushal Singh, upon whom the most extravagant gifts 
were daily lavished, and who was raised to the important and 
lucrative office of Deoriwala, or Lord Chamberlaiu, with the 
rank of Raja, and vested besides with extensive Jagirs. Ranjifc 
Singh had ever led a most dissolute life ; his debaucheries, particu- 
larly during the Holi and Dasehra, were shameless, and the 
scenes exhibited on such occasions openly before the Court, and 
even in the streets of Lahore, were the conversation of Hindustan 
and rival the worst that is reported iu history of the profligacies 
of ancient Rome. The Chief himself would parade the streets in a 
stato of inebriety, ou the same elephant with his courtezans, 
amongst whom one named Mora acquired most celebrity by her 
shamelessness, and by the favour with which she was treated. 
Coiu was at one time struck in her name, and her influence seem- 
ed without bounds. In August of this year, however, she was 
discarded, and sent to be incarcerated in Pathankot, and the favour 
she enjoyed seemed to be transferred to the Brahmin youth and 
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his brothers. If this conduct in the ruler of Lahore should excite 
surmises, as to the motives of the extraordinary attachment shown 
to a graceful youth of the appearance of Khushal Singh, the 
reader must yet make allowances for the habits in which the 
Chief was brought up, and the examples by which he was 
surrounded. The Sikhs are notoriously addicted to paederasty, 
and other unnatural lusts, and the worst that is said of Roman 
and Giecian indulgence in such propensities, would find a parallel 
at the Durbars of the Chiefs of this nation on either side of the 
Sutlej. The truth of history forbids the veil being thrown al- 
together over such facts and traits of character, howsoever revolt- 
ing it may be to allude to them. But the reputation of Ranjit 
Singh, though justly, it is feared, tainted with the foul blemish, 
does not suffer in the eyes of his nation from this cause, howsoever 
the circumstance may be regarded by strangers. 

Of the twelve original Misals, or confederacies of the Sikh3, 
there were now remaining in the Punjab, only that of Ranjit 
Singh himself, the Sukarchakia, with the Ghania, Ramgarhia, 
and Ahluwalia, all closely associated with him, and ranged it 
may be said under bis standard. The Phulkia and Nihang 
Misals, which being settled east of the Sutlej, enjoyed the advan- 
tage of British protection, and the Fyzullapuria, which had 
possessions on both sides of that river, and the head of.wliich Budh 
Singh Sirdar bad uniformly declined to give his persoual atten- 
dance on Ranjit, complete the list which Ranjit Singh was aiming 
further to reduce. The conduct of Budh Singh at la 3 t brought 
down upon him the vengeance of the Laliore ruler. On the 19th 
September 1811, Diwan Mohkam Chand, attended by Jodh Singh 
Ramgarhia, and other Sirdars, entered the Jullundur Doab, with 
the declared design of seizing the Fyzullapuria possessions in the 
Panjab. Budh Singh waited not for the attack, but fled imme- 
diately to Ludhiana for personal security. His troops, influenced 
by the point of honor, made a resistance of some days, before 
surrendering the principal forts of Jullundur and Patti, but gave 
both up on the 6th aud 7th of October, before any impression 
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had been made on the walls, or defences, and after a needless 
sacrifice of lives. Budh Singh has since been content with the 
lot of a protected Sikh chief, living on the means afforded by his 
possessions East and South of the Sutlej. In December of the 
same year, Nidhan Singh, son of the old Ghania Chief Jai Singh, 
was deprived of the separate Jagir assigned to him, in order to 
secure the Sirdari to his elder brother’s widow, Sada Kaur. 
His person was seized and placed under restraint at Lahore, while 
a detachment marched to capture his two forts of Hajipur and 
Phulwara, no tie of affinity being recognized as a motive for 
deviating from the systematic prosecution of the course of policy, 
by which it appears Ranjit Singh regulated his conduct, viz. t the 
determination to level into subjects and dependents, owing all 
to himself, every one who was in a position to assert indepen- 
dence, or who prided himself on a separate origin, and enjoyed 
patrimonies, won by his own or his ancestor’s swords. Ranjit 
Singh, who was himself free spoken, and allowed great latitude 
in conversation to his courtiers, received at this period a rebuke 
for the grasping disposition he displayed in his treatment of 
old Sikh Sirdars, from Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, himself a 
reduced chief of the class. When taking his leave to join 
Mohkam Chand in the operations against the Fyzullapuria Sirdar, 
Ranjit Singh ordered him presents as a mark of favour. He 
begged, however, with characteristic frankness, that such houors 
might bo dispensed with in his case, for he should deem himself 
fortunate in these times, if allowed to keep his own turban on 
his head. Ranjit Singh took no offence at this freedom, but 
smiled and told him to bo faithful and of good cheer. 

The year 1811 closed with a visit to Lahore by Shah Zaman, 
the brother in exile and misfortune of Shah Shuja, with the 
addition of deprivation of sight. He came with his family and 
dependents in the course of November, but experiencing only 
neglect from the Sikh chief, returned soon after to Rawalpindi, 
where he had been residing for some months. Shah Shuja, since 
his failure in September to obtain entrance or reception at 
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Multan, embarked in a desperate attempt to push his fortune 
again beyond the Indus. He was, however, defeated with the 
loss of his principal officer, Akram Khan, and was compelled to 
seek personal safety in secret flight. The brothers had, in the 
early part of the year, deputed a son of Zaman Shah to Ludhiana, 
to learn if there was any hope of assistance in men or money 
from the British Government. The Prince, however, though 
received with much attention and civility, was distinctly informed, 
that no such expectations must be entertained by either member 
of the royal family of Kabul. 





CHAPTER SIXTH. 


A. D, 1812 to 1813* 


Marriage of Rharak Singh , the heir-apparent of Ranjit Singh , 
attended by Colonel Ochterlony. Acquisition of the Kohi-Nur 
Diamond from Shah Shuja > Severe treatment and flight of 
that Prince to Ludhiana. Conquest of Kashmir by Fateh 
Khan Wazir, and acquisition of Atlock by Ranjit Singh . 

In the beginning of the year 1812, the Court of Lahore was 
occupied in preparations, for celebrating with due magnificence 
the marriage of the heir^apparent Kunwar Khaiak Singh, with 
the daughter of Jaimal Uhanin, the same chief from whom 
Ranjit Singh had taken Pathankot, in the Jullundur Tarai, An 
invitation was sent to Colonel Ochterlony at Ludhiana to honor 
the ceremonies with his presence, and an envoy being despatched 
to conduct him to Lahore, the Colonel crossed the Sutlej on the 
23rd of January, with a small escort, to which, by particular 
desire of Ranjit, a galloper gun was attached, the Sikh Chief 
having intense curiosity to see how this branch of artillery waa 
equipped in the British service, Colonel Ochterlony was accom- 
panied by the Rajas of Nabha, Jhind, and Kaitliul, and on arriv- 
ing near Amiitsar on the 28 tli, received the Istaqbal, or meeting 
of honor, from the Chief of the Sikhs, who had gathered to his 
court, on this occasion, all his Sirdars, and indeed the whole nation 
of Sikhs appeared to be assembled to do honor to the nuptials. 

The ceremony was performed at the residence of Sirdar 
Jaimal Singh iu Fatehgarh, and, after its conclusion on the 6fch of 
February, the whole party returned to Amritsar. Suda Knur 
alone was not present ; indisposition was assigned as the reason 
of her nou-attendanco on the occasion, but her dissatisfaction at 
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the failure of an attempt to procure from Ranjit Singli, her son- 
in-law, the public acknowledgment during these ceremonies, of 
the two boys she had brought up as twins born to her daughter, 
was generally believed to be the. true cause of her absence. 

Ranjit Singh received Colonel Ochterlony with marked 
distinction, appointed his principal officers to show him every 
object worth seeing at Lahore, and pressed upon him an invita- 
tion to stay and see the festivities of the Holi , which would be 
celebrated in March. The Colonel declined this honor for him- 
self, but the Sikh Chiefs who had come with him gladly accepted 
it, and the Bhai of Kaithal obtained by cunning and intrigue 
during the origies, a grant from the Lahore Ruler of Gujarawal 
on the protected side of the Sutlej. The fiank confidence dis- 
played by Ranjit Singh in his present reception of Colonel Ochter- 
lony was much in contrast with the suspicious mistrust with which 
Mr. Metcalfe had been treated. Ranjit showed the Colonel his 
troops, and particularly the new battalions he was raising, and 
further took him over the fortifications of Lahore, and inspected 
with him some new works he was constructing for their improve, 
ment, and to connect the Juma Masjid with the palace. His 
prudent Diwan, Mohkom Chand, and the Sirdar Ganda Singh, 
are reported to have remonstrated against the communication of 
such knowledge, to a professional person of a nation, that might 
have designs which would enable him to turn it to account 
adversely. Ranjit, however, observed with shrewdness, that if 
such were their sentiments, they should have advised his with- 
holding the invitation altogether from the Colonel, for it was too 
late to begin now to show distrust. 

After the conclusion of these ceremonies and festivities, the 
armies of Lahore resumed active operaiions. Kunwar Kharak 
Singh was sent with a strong force against Bhimbar and Rajaoii, 
where Sultan Khan, the Mussulman holder of the former territoiy, 
proved a formidable enemy, having recently overpowered and 
slain his relation Ismail Khan, who had been left, as the result of 
previous operations, in the possession and management of a large 
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portion of the territory. Dal Singh was at the same time sent 
with another force to plunder and levy tribute from Muzaffar 
Khan at Multan ; and a third under Desa Singh was again 
detached to Kangra. Ranjit Singh in person made a tour into 
the Jullundur Doab towards the Teiai, whither he summoned 
various hill chiefs, and made with them fresh arrangements 
attended with increase of tribute. The resumption of Shujanpur 
from Budh Singh Bhagat was the only operation of that kind 
effected on this occasion. Returning to Lahore on the 23rd of 
May, Ranjit Singh received intelligence there of the success of 
Kharak Singh against Bhimbar, Jammu and Akhnor. The Kan- 
war was honored with a giant of these places in Jngir, and he 
placed them in the management of Bhai Ram Singh. Dal Singh 
had also succeeded in extorting a considerable sum from Muzaffar 
Khun of Multan. 

In August of the same year, Jaimal Singh, the father-in-law 
of Khank Singh, die 1 suddenly, and it was generally believed, that 
his death was occasioned by poison administered by his wife. 
Ranjit. Singh constituted himself the heir to all the treasure, 
accumulated by this chief dming a long life of parsimony and 
usurious deding. Much of his wealth was, at tlio time of his de- 
cease, out at infeiest with M.ihajms of Amritsar, all of whom were 
called upon to account with the Lahore troasuiy. Iu the following 
month the families of the two ex-Shahs of Kabuh i.e , of Shall 
Zamaa and of Shah Shuja, souglit an asylum at Lahore. The 
latter chief had added largely to his experience of adversity. 
Af'er escaping from the unfortunate enterpiizo, he had under- 
taken in September preceding, his person was seized by Jaltan 
Dad Khan, the Governor of Attock, bv whom he was sent to his 
brother Ata Muhammad of Kashmir, who held him a close 
prisoner. The helpless Shall Zaman brought both families to 
the Sikh capital, whore Ranjit Singh professed much interest in 
the misfortunes and fate of Shah Shuja, and seemed as if disposed 
to make an effort against Kashmir to procure his liberation, and 
to obtain that province for him. He was then preparing an 
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expedition against Bhimbar, in the Pir Banja] range of mountain*; 
and the wife of Shah Sltnja was led by these professions to believe* 
and to represent to her husband, that lie wou’d find a fiiend in 
the ruler of Lahore. The Shah made his escape from confine- 
ment during the operations subsequently undertaken against the 
valley by Fateh Khan Wazir, and was led by these hopes to 
direct his flight towards Lahore. He made good his way out of 
Kashmir, by seekiug the Pir Panjal mountains ; where, finding an 
opportunity to joiu the force under Mohkam Chand, he came 
down with him to Lahore, there to experience only new perse- 
cutions, excited by the desire kindled in the breast of Ran jit, 
to obtain possession of the famous diamond the Koh-i-Nnr, and 
other rich jewels ascertained to be still in this Prince's posses^ 
sion. Tire relation, however, of the means by which those were 
extorted, belongs to a later period. 

After the Dasehra, at the close of the rains, tire Sikh army was 
assembled, and led entire by Kan jit Singh in person, against the 
Mussulman Chiefs of Bhimbar and Rajaori, who, though pressed 
by the expeditions before directed against them, made head 
again, immediately the force was withdrawn, and were now assist- 
ed by a confederacy of Chiefs and Jagirdnrs of their faith, and by 
succour from the Governor of Kashmir. The possessions of these 
Chiefs commanded the approaches to the Pir Panjal mountains, 
and there is reason to .believe that Ranj.it Singh had, even at this 
time, an eye to the conquest eventually of the valley of Kash- 
mir, to which the occupation of both Bhimbar and Rajaori was a 
necessary preliminary. The Sikh army defeated the confederated 
Chiefs with great loss, ami Ranjit Singh pushing his success, 
occupied both Bhimbar and Rajaori, in the early part of Novem- 
ber, and received the submission of the discomfited Muhammadan 
Chiefs of both places on the 13tn of the month. The rest of the 
confederates were compelled to fly into Kashmir, where they were 
received by the Governor, Ata Muhammad. 

Fateh Khan, the Wazir of Shah Muhammad, was at this 
time upon the Indus, whither he had come to punish the two 
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brothers, who held Altock and Kashmir, for the assitiante they 
had rendered to Shah Shuja, and to lecover the two provinces 
for Kabul. He had sent forward a detachment of 8,000 Afghan* 
to Rohfcak, and was already planning operations against Ata 
Muhammad of Kashmir, when Ranjit obtained his successes 
against the Bhimbar and Rajaori Chiefs. It became essential, 
that engaged as the Lahore and Kabul forces were bo closely upon 
the same field, the two leaders should come to a mutual explana- 
tion of their views and intentions; accordingly Ranjit Singh sent 
agents with an overture for this purpose, and invited the Wazir 
to an interview upon the Jhelum,in order that they might concert 
a joint expedition against Kashmir. Fateh Khan being no less 
desirous to come to an understanding with the Sikh, the meeting 
was agreed upon, and took place on the 1st December, when it 
was settled that Ranjit Singh should place a force, under his 
Diwan Mohkam Chand, at the Wazir’s disposal in the expedition ha 
meditated, and should give eveiy facility for the passage into Kash- 
mir by the passes of Rajaovi, which he had recently subdued. The 
aid of a detachment of Afghans to be employed afterwards against 
Multan, and share of the plunder of Kashmir, were the returns 
stipulated for this succour. Ranjit Singh desired a portion of the 
revenues of the valley, but the politic Wazir objected to any 
participation in the permanent resources of the province, and 
preferred agreeing to a Nazarajia, of nine lakhs from the spoil 
expected. Having on these terms secured the assistance of 12,000 
Sikhs, under the Diwan Mohkam Chand, the Wazir proceeded on 
his expedition, and the joint armies commenced their march, while 
Ranjit returned to Lahoie. A heavy fall of snow impeded their 
progress, and the Sikhs being less inured to the severities of a 
mountain winter than the northern troops, were outstripped by 
the Wazir; who, penetrating into the valley in February, drove 
Ata Muhammad from Lis stockades, and in a short time reduced 
him to submission, and obtained all the strongholds in the 
province, without receiving much assistance from Mohkam Chand 
and th $ Sikhs. Ranjit Singh made great rejoicings at Lahore 
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on receiving news of this success, treating the operation a# a 
joint one, tending equally to his own as to the Wazir’s glory. A 
deep intrigue was, however, in progress which the issue of the 
Kashmir expedition brought immediately to light. Jahan Dad 
Khan, the governor of Attock, despairing after his brothers defeat 
in Kashmir, of his own ability to resist the Wazir single handed, 
and knowing he had little favour to expect from him, had previous- 
ly placed himself in correspondence with Ranjit Singh, to whom 
he promised the fort of Attock for a Jagir, in case he should be 
reduced to extremity. Ranjit, accordingly, when he returned him- 
self to Lahore, left a detachment under Dya Singh, in the vici- 
nity of the Indus, to be ready to occupy that important fortress 
whenever it should be given up. In March 1813, Ranjit Singh 
heard that his officer had been admitted, and that the place was 
held and administered in his name. He accordingly lost no time 
in reinforcing the detachment, with a strong convoy, containing 
every thing necessary to place the fort in a complete state of 
defence, aud Devi Das and Hakim Aziz-ml-Din were sent as 
commissioners to settle the country surrounding, which formed 
the dependency of Attock. Fateh Khan Wazir cried out against 
this usurpation, and deeming himself absolved by it, trorn the 
conditions upon which he had obtained the co-operation of the 
Sikhs under the Diwan, he dismissed them without any share of 
the booty obtained ; and then nominating bis brother, Azim Khan, 
governor in Kashmir, he march e i to Attock, and made upon 
Ranjit a demand for its sunender. This was spun out into a 
negocialion — and, of course, evaded by the S<kh. With the 
Diwan Mohkam Chand Shall Shuja came to Lahore, wheic a 
demand was immediately made upon him, and upon his principal 
W'fe, to sunender the Koh-i-Nur diamond, a Jagir leing pro- 
mised with a fort as the condition of compliance. The Shah 
denied that he had it, and the Wafa Begam declared, it had 
been placed in pawn with a Mahajau to obtain supplies for 
the Shah in Ins distresses Ranjit Singh disbelieving these 
aseeatious* placed guards round the Shahs residence, and 
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allowed no access or egress without strict search. The exiled 
f amily, however, being proof against the severity of mere res- 
traint, The prohibition of food was added, and for two days 
the Shall, with his wives, family, and servants, suffered absolute 
d privation; bat their firmness was even proof against this trial, 
and U injit Singh, from a regard to his own reputation, determined 
to proceed with more art, and ordered food to be supplied. On the 
first of April, there were produced in his durbar two notes, pur- 
porting to be from the Shall to Fateh Khan Wazir, and to other 
Afghan chiefs, descriptive of his sufferings, and praying for their 
effoits for his deli veiance. These were stated to have been inter* 
c ^pted, but were generally believed to have beeu fabricated. It was 
now assumed to bo indispensable to take precautions against the 
intrigues and machinations of the Shah, and a guard of two com- 
panies of Sikhs, from the newly raised corps, being added to 
til <t previously set over the premises where he resided, threats of 
a transfer of the Shah’s person to Gobindgarh, with treatment of 
the most galling and injurious kind were resorted to, in order 
to enforce compliance with the demand for the jewel. Having 
tiied remonstrance in vain, the Shah next resorted fco artifice, and 
solicited two months’ delay, to enable him fco procure the diamond 
from certain Mahajans with whom it was asserted to be pledged, 
and he said that some lakhs of rupees must be expended to effect 
this. Ranjit Singh reluctantly consented to allow the time 
solicited, and seventies were accordingly suspended for a season. 
They were renewed, however, before the period expired, and 
Shah Shuja, wearied out by thorn, and seeing that the rapacity of 
the Sikh would not hesitate eveu at the sacrifice of his life for 
its gratification, agreed at last to give up the precious jewel* 
Accordingly, on the 1st of June, Ranjit waited on the Shah, 

# This diamond was ono of those described by Tavernier, as adorning the 
Peacock tlirono at Dehli. It is tbo largest known to exist, and is by Hindus 
supposed to have belonged to tbe Pandus of Mythological celebrity, before it fell 
into the bauds of the Moghul Sovereigns. It is nearly an inch and a half in 
length, and an inch wide, and rises lia/f an inch fiom its gold .“et ing. Nadir 
Shall robbed the Dehli family of it, and Ahmed &hah Abdali got |,osaegsiou cf it 
la tho pillage of Nadir Shah's tents after his asiMsination. 
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with a few attendant* to receive it. He was received by the 
exiled Prince with much dignity, and both being seated, a 
pause and solemn silence ensifed, which continued for nearly 
an hour. Ranjit then getting impatient, whispered to one of 
his attendants to remind the Shah of the object of his coming. 
No answer was returned, but the Shah with his eyes made the 
signal to an eunuch, who retired, and brought in a small roll, 
which he set down on the carpet at equal distance between the 
Chiefs. Ranjit desired Bhawani Das to unfold the roll, when'the 
diamond was exhibited, and recognized, and the Sikh immediate- 
ly retired with his prize in hand. The Shah was now left more at 
liberty, bis guard* being withdrawn : a letter was, however, inter- 
cepted a few days after from Qazi Sher Muhammad, one of his 
followers, to Muhammad Azim Khan, the new governor of Kash- 
mir, containing a proposition to assassinate Ranjit Singh, and ad- 
vising the Wazir Fateh Khan to make a simultaneous attack on 
Lahore. The Sikh sent for one of the Princes of the exiled family, 
and through him transmitted the letter, with its writer, who 
had been seized, to the Shah. The ex-king sent both back, 
begging of Ranjit Singh to punish the Qazi as lie might deem 
fitting. In the idea, that a confession of the Shah’s privity would 
be extorted, the guard on duty were desired to lay on with their 
shoes and sticks. The Qazi fainted under the blows he received, 
declaring, however, to the last, his master’s entire innocence, he 
was then committed to prison, whence Shall Shuja after a time 
purchased his release by a payment of Rs. 20,000. 

Fateh Khan Wazir, after his return from Kashmir, had sat 
down before Attock, aud pending the negociation at Lahore, upon 
his demand for its surrender, closely blockaded the fort. Diwau 
Mohkam Chand had been sent to the vicinity, to act as occasion 
might lequire, and in the beginning of July, intelligence waa 
received from him, that the garrison was reduced to such straight 
for supplies, that, unless very shortly relieved, they must surren- 
der. Ranjit Singh hold a council upon this, and it was deter- 
mined to relieve the fort, even at the risk of the attempt pro- 
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ducing hostilities with the Waair. Orders to this effect were 
accordingly sent immediatly to the Diwan, who being encamped 
at Burhan, marched at break of day on the 1 2th July 1813, to 
execute them. On that day he made a short march to an out- 
post on a rivulet, held by a piquet of the WnziYs army, which 
retired in the night. The Diwan marched again next morning 
leisurely along the rivulet, that his men might drink, and be 
always fresh for action, the weather being extremely hot. At 
ten in the morning, be came to the Indus, at about five miles 
from the fort. The Kabul army was here drawn up to oppose 
his further advance, its van bang composed of a body of Mttlkia 
Mussalmaus, supported by a body of cavalry under Dost Muham- 
mad Khan. The Diwan took up his ground, forming his cavalry 
in four divisions, and the only battalion of infantry that had yet 
come up, in square. The Mulkias immediately made a resolute 
charge on the battalion, but were received with so heavy a rolling 
fire as to be driven back with severe loss. The Diwan ordered 
up for the suppott of his battalion some fresh troops, ami 
artillery under Ghausi Khan, which had come in sight, but his 
order was not obeyed. Dost Muhammad now attacked with bis 
horse, and the Sikhs were sinking before him, when the Diwau 
in person on his elephant, carried up two guns, which discharg- 
ing grape checked the Afghans. By this time it was noon, the 
heat ot the sun had become intense, and a strong hot wind blew 
the dust into t lie faces of the Afghans. Under these disadvan- 
tages, the Wnzir did not think proper to carry the troops he had 
in reserve iuto action, and those who had been engaged being 
exhausted, the battle ceased. The Wazir retired across the 
Indus to Peshawar, leaving the Diwan free to relieve the fort, 
which having effected, Mohkam Chand returned to Lahore in 
August, to receive the reward of his service, and to prefer his com- 
plaint against the officeis, whose disobedience had so nearly proved 
fatal. They received the punishment, attaching to correspondence 
with the enemy, which was detected as the motive of their so criti- 
cally holding back from the action. 
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In the rains of 1813 toothing particular occurred, but toward 
the close of that season Ranjit Singh commenced preparation for 
an expedition into Kashmir. In October he visited Jawala 
Mnkhi and Kangra, and thence marched via Sialkot and 
W.-^irabad to the Jhelum, where he summoned all his Jagirdars, 
and all the tributary hill chiefs, to be in attendance with their 
respective quotas. Strict muster was taken of each party as it 
arrived, and fines were imposed if the number Was short, or the 
equipment in any respect deficient. Great pieparafcion had also 
been made to bring an effective artillery into the fudd, and to 
improve that mounted on camels, and the whole having been 
reviewed, Rmjib Singh, on the 11th November, crosse 1 the 
Jhelum, and entered the town of Rohtik. The Wazir Fateh 
Khan was brought from Peshawar by these preparations to the 
Derajat, on the west bank of the Indus, which circumstance, 
added to intelligence, that the snow lay still deep on the Ibr 
Panjal mountains, induced Ranjit Singh to suspend his proposed 
expedition until the following spiing. lie accordingly sent a 
detachment to occupy and seize th» pisses in tin* lulls beyond 
Rajaoii, and to select places for grain and sfcoie-dep ds, and then 
returned via Ilohtak, to Lahore, whsio ho atnv il on the 2o',h 
of December. 

The confiscation of the hill territory of Hariptir, and its 
annexation t> tho Lahore Khalsa, (fisc), was the first act which 
marked the return of tho Sikh ruler to his capital. Bhop Singh, 
the Raja, whose treacherous seizure and confi mm mb preceded 
the confiscation, received on its completion a smi'l Jagir for sub- 
sistence. The next act of Rmjit Singh w\n more sham dessly 
extortionate. Hearing that Shah Siiuj i had still some je veds of 
rare valuo, a demand wis made for them ; and, on the Shah's 
d claying that he had none b ft, the Sikh determined to judge for 
himself, and sending Bhai Ram Singh with a party of females to 
search the interior apirtmenfc*, caused to be brought into his 
presence, every box or packet the Shah possessed. The Shah’s 
h- al eunuch was then made to open them, and Ranjit seized, and 
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retained for himfcelf, all the most precious articles, with the 
swords, pistols, and two cart loads of carpets, and women’s 
dress&s. The Shah was then ordered to remove from the Shah- 
limar garden and palace to a common house in the city, and was 
subjected there to strict surveillance. After experiencing every 
kind of indignity and discomfort, he determined to attempt an 
escape with his family. Towards the end of November, it was 
reported to Ranjit Singh, that the Begams of Shall Shuja were 
missing, whereupon the Shah’s person was placed under a guard, 
and alternate threats and promises were employed to induce him 
to declare where they were gone. He denied all knowledge of 
their motions or intentions. The city was searched, and egress 
forbidden to all veiled women, and all merchants, having property 
of the Shah's or of any members of his family, in deposit, were 
ordered to surrender it into the Sikh treasury. These precau- 
tions were, however, taken too late. It was ascertained that the 
Begams had left the house of Shah Shuja in the dress of Hindu 
females, and thence had been conveyed to the banking house of 
Balak Bam, the agent or correspondent of Sugan Chaad, a great 
banker at Dehli, and treasurer of the British Residency there ; 
that by him they had been assisted in passing out of the city, 
and provided with the means of making their way to Ludhiana, 
where th"*y had arrived safely, and making themselves known to 
Captain Birch, the Assistant, in temporary charge of the station, 
were received with hospitality and attention. Balak Ram was 
seized by Ranjit Singh for the part he had taken in this evasion, 
and was compelled to show his books, and render up all property 
in his possession belouging to the Shah or bis family. He receiv- 
ed, however, no further punishment. 

In April 1815, Shah Shuja himself made his escape indisgiuse 
from the dose confinement in which he was held. His guard was 
disgraced, and a reward offered for recovery of the prisoner, but 
the Shah succeeded in reaching the hills, where he was hospi- 
tably received by petty Raja of KisUtiwar, Here he collected a 
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body of 3000 men, and in the winter season made ar* attempt 
on Kashmir : but the cold prevented his passing the Pir Panjal 
range, and his troops dispersed. His condition was now 
desperate, but after a long and circuitous journey over the Eulu 
mountains with few attendants, and fewer comforts, he, at last, iu 
September 1816, joined his family at Ludhiana, and placed him- 
self under the protection of the British Government. A provision 
ofRa. 50,000 per annum was assigned for the maintenance of the 
Shah in his exile, while he might remain in the British territory. 
With the intermission of one unfortunate enfcerprize he^was led 
to engage in for the recovery of his lost power, after the murder 
of Fateh Khan in 1818, he has since continued to avail himself of 
this asylum, and he has been joined at Ludhiana by hia sightless 
brother Shah Zaman, whom, with his family already iu abject 
poverty, Ranjit Singh took no trouble to detain. To thisjprinee, 
a separate allowance of Rs 24,000 per annum has been assigned. 
The chronological order of events has been somewhat anticipated, 
in order to bring the misfortunes of these princes into one 
connected relation. The first expedition of Ranjit Singh against 
Kashmir will take us back into the year 1814. The events, 
however, which preceded or attended it, will more fitly form the 
subject of another chapter. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


A. D. 1814 to 1818. 


First expedition of Ranjit Singh against Kashmir. Rails. 
Failure of Ranjit Singh 1 s health . Expedition against , and 
capture of Multan, The army deprived of its plunder . 
Death of Fateh Khan , IVazir of Kabul Ranjit Singh's 
advance to Peshawar. 

RANJir Singh, having celebrated the Holi and bathed at 
Amritsar, moved his array in April 1814, into the Hill country 
about Kangra, to enforce the collection of his tributes, and the 
personal attendance of the Rajas with their contingents. Having 
thus strengthened himself with a large body of hill-men, he moved 
to Bhimbar on the 4th June; and, advancing slowly from thence, 
was met by Agar Khan, the chief of Rajaori, through whose 
territory lay the route to Kashmir. On the 11th Jane, the army 
arrived at Rajaori, and disencumbering itself of heavy baggage, 
equipped itself for mountain movement, preparatory to the 
passage of the famous Pir Panjal range. An attempt had been 
made to gain the Punch Raja, Rtihullah Khan, to the Sikh cause, 
but he pleaded engagements with Kashmir, and the presence of 
his son as a hostage with Azim Khan, the governor. After a 
consultation of the principal officers however, it was determined, 
nevertheless, that the main array, commanded by Ranjit Singh 
in person, should pursue the Punch route, and endeavour to 
penetrate by the Toshu Maidan pass, while a strong diversion 
should be made by Bahramgalla towards Supra in the valley. 

The cavalry being dismounted, and every man furnished 
with provisions for three days, a detachment was formed, and 
sent forward on the loth June, under Ram Dial, a grandson 
of Mohkam Chaud Diwan, with whom were Dal Singh and other 
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Jagirdars. They appeared before the post at Bahramgalla on the 
18th, and after a little negociation, obtained possession of the 
pass, on payment to the defenders of the arrears due to them by 
the Punch Raja. Heavy rain set in on the 20th June, and the 
Sikh army beginning to suffer from the wet and cold, and the 
supplies already running short, the march of the main body was 
delayed until the 2Gth. On the 28th, however, Ranjit Singh 
reached Punch, and found it evacuated ; the Raja having given 
orders to his people to attempt uo resistance in arms, but to 
desert their towns and villages, to bury or remove the grain, and 
to hover in small parties on the flanks of the invaders. The con- 
sequences of ibis system had already begun to be felt, and com- 
pelled a halt at Punch for further supplies, until the 13th July. 
Thence advancing by Mandi, Ranjit Singh reached Tosbu Maidan 
on the 18th, where ho found Muhammad Azim Khan with the 
forces of Kashmir, drawn up to oppose his progress. The Sikh 
army took up its position iu face of the enemy, and remained 
for some days inactive. Here Ranjit Singh received intelligence 
from the detachment at Bahramgalla. On the 19th July, 
Ram Dial and the Jagirdars ascended the PirPanjal mountains, 
by tho Sarai and Madpur pass, driving before them the Kashmir 
troops left to defend it. Ranjit Singh was uneasy at this pre- 
cipitancy, thinking his detachment out of reach of support, and 
liable to be overpowered ; he sent off immediately therefore a 
reinforcement under Bhaia Ram Singh, The Rajaori chief recom- 
mended an attack of Azim Khan, as the best means of preventing 
his undertaking any thing against the detachment, but Ranjit 
Singh having reconnoitered the position, deemed the attack too 
hazardous. It is probably the only thing that would have pre- 
vented the disasters which followed. 

In the meantime Ram Dial having passed the mountain 
barrier, and debouched upon the valley at Hirapur. was attacked 
on the 22nd July, by a party sent against him by Azim Khan. 
The Kashmirians were defeated, and followed to Supin. On the 
24th, Ram Dial assaulted the town ; but it was well defended by 
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Shukar Khan, and the assailants were repulsed, whereupon the 
Sikhs retired again to the Pir Panjal mountains to wait reinforce- 
ments. JBhaia Ram Singh, hearing of this discomfiture, deemed it 
necessary to halt at Bahrain Galli, with the support he was bring- 
ing up, in order to secure the pass. 

Muhammad Azim Khan, seeing matters in this critical posi- 
tion, thought the time favorable for offensive operations against 
the main army, which had already suffered much from sickness 
and more from desertion. On the 29th July, Ruhullab Khan, the 
Punch Chief, approached, and commenced a desultory fire on the 
Sikh position. On the following morning he renewed his attack 
with moro vigour, and Ranjit Singh was compelled to fall back, 
on Mandi. Being pursued thither, he fired the town, and, direct- 
ing his disciplined battalions to cover the retrea^, continued his 
retrograde march to Punch, which he reached on the 31st July, 
with the loss of many men, and his principal officer Mit Singh 
Burhania, and stripped of nearly all his baggage. The army was 
now no longer in a state of organization or discipline, and setting 
fire to Punch, Ranjit Singh quitted the camp and continued his 
flight to Bhuhee, whence he, with a few attendants, took the 
nearest route to Lahore, which he reached on the 12th August. 

Ram Dial and the Jagirdars, serving with him in the detach- 
ment which had penetrated iuto the valley, were surrounded, and 
their supplies were cut off, but the detachment was allowed by 
Azim to retire, and was furnished with a safe couduct to 
the Sikh frontier, in consideration of the friendship professed 
by this Governor for Diwan Molikam Chand, its commandant's 
grandfather. That distinguished officer of Ranjib Singh had 
himself been prevented by indisposition from taking part in 
the expedition. Ho warned his master, however, of the difficul- 
ties he must expect if he allowed himself to be overtaken in the 
hills by the rainy season, and particularly pointed out the necessity 
of providing large depots in Bhimbar and Rajaori, in anticipation 
of a determined opposition from the Mussulman Chief, and the 
whole population of Punch. All had happened exactly as he 
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predicted, and the ruler of Lahore returned to lament the depri- 
vations of his Diwan’s experience and judgment, no less than bis 
tried skill and valour, in this important expedition. The illness, 
however, which prevented him from accompanying the Sikh army 
increased, and, in the course of October, soon after the return of 
Ranjit Singh to Lahore, he died amidst the regrets and lamen- 
tations of all well-wishers to the power of the Sikhs, and to tie 
domiuion of Ranjeet Singh. In his private character the Diwan 
was liberal, upright, and high-minded ; he enjoyed the confidence 
of the troops placed under his command, and was popular and 
much respected amongst the entire Sikh community. 

The losses sustained by Ranjit in this expedition required 
some time to repair. The Sikh army was not, therefore, in a con- 
dition to take the field at the close of Dasehra of 1814 as usual : 
hut in April 1815, a force was employed, under Ram Dial and 
Dal Singh, ravaging the Multan and Bahawalpur territories, and 
exacting tributes and contributions in that neighbourhood. Ran- 
jit Singh himself passed the hot weather at Adiua-uagar, raising 
and disciplining new battalions ; and especially recruiting men 
of the Gurkha nation, of whose valour he began to entertain a 
very high opinion, from having watched the operations, which 
during the season had passed in the hill country east of the Sut- 
lej. The British Government had engaged in hostilities with 
the Gurkhas, and Colonel, afterwards General Ochterlony, had 
taken field there against Arnar Singh, who for six months, main- 
tained himself at Ramgarh and Malaun, and baffled the known skill 
and the superior forces of this experienced commander. His final 
discomfiture, and the dispossession of the Gurkhas from all the 
hill territory west of the Gogra, or Kali river, occasioned a break- 
ing up of their power, which was highly favourable to Ranjib’s 
views, and procured him many men of this nation particularly 
well-adapted for hill warfare. 

In the meantime, the defeat of the Sikh expedition against 
Kashmir encouraged the Mussulman Chiefs of Bhimbar and 
Rajaori to break out into rebellion, aud towards the close of 
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the year 1814, the son of the latter, who was detained as a host- 
age at Lahore, effected his escape and joined his father. The 
Bhimbar insurgents were headed by the brother of Sultan Khan, 
who, since he made his submission in 1813, had been himself 
detained by Ranjit Singh, and was now a close prisoner at Lahore. 

In October, after the Dasehra of 1815, the Sikh Army 
was called out, and its rendezvous for muster appointed at 
Sialkot. A division was sent in advance under Ram Dial 
and Dal Singh to puuish the Bhimbar and Rajaori Chiefs, and 
to ravage their territories with fire and sword. Punch was 
saved from a si milar visitation by its greater elevations and by 
the setting in of winter with severity. Ranjit Singh was not 
yet prepared for an attempt to retrieve his fortune and lost 
reputation, by another expedition against Kashmir. He was 
content, therefore, to employ the season in confirming his authori- 
ty in the hills before subdued, and in punishing the disobedient 
and refractory Rajas and Chiefs on this side the Pir Panjal 
range. He returned to Lahore on the 28th December, where he 
was waited upon by Bir Singh, the Raja of Nurpur, in the hills, 
who had failed to attend the summons to rendezvous at Sialkot. 
A heavy mulct was imposed, which being beyond the Chiefs 
means, he offered bis Thakurs, or household gods, of silver aud 
gold, in pawn, but these not sufficing, he was arrested at the door 
of the Darbar , or hail of audieuce, on the IQth January 1816, 
and next day was sent off ia a pallet to witness the seizure and 
confiscation of his all, and to render an account to the sequestra- 
tors. He declined the petty jagir offered to him for subsis- 
tence, and after a fruitless attempt to recover his fortress and ter- 
ritory by force, took refuge within the British territory. A se- 
cond example was made of the Raja of Jaswaul TJmed Singh, for 
a similar failure. Being, stripped of his possessions, however,, he 
accepted the jagir tendered. 

After completing his arrangements in the hills, Ranjit Singh, 
having bathed at Taran-Taran, moved with his army into the 
territories of Multan and Bahawalpnr, where the still unripe 
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crops and abundant herds presented the means of enforcing con* 
tributions or inflicting irredeemable injury. The Sikh detach- 
ments penetrated down the Indus, to the verge of the Sindh ter- 
ritory, and Muhammad Khan, Chief of Bhakar and Leia, of the 
family ejected by the present Mirs of Sindh, having recently died, 
a demand of tribute was made on his successor Hafiz] Ahmad Khan. 
On his refusal, his forts, Khaugurh and Mahmudkot, were occupied* 
and Phula Singh Akali was allowed to perpetrate there atrocities 
and insults to the Muhammadan population of the most revolting 
description. Hafiz Ahmad soon after paid down a sum of money 
to procure the drawing of the Sikh garrisons, and thus recovered 
his forts with part also of the plunder extorted. Ahmad Khan of 
of Jhang was now summoned to the presence, and called upon for 
a large contribution. On pleading inability, he was sent prisoner 
to Lahore, while three battalions proceeded to occupy, and annex 
to the Khalsa, the whole of his possessions, reckoned to yield 
about four lakhs of yearly revenue. They were farmed to Lala 
Sukh Dial for 1,60,000 rupees. Fateh Singh Abluwalia was at the 
same time employed in seizing Ooch and Kot-Maharaja, the first 
held by Sayeds, who had hitherto been respected, and were now- 
provided with a Jagir ; and the second by a chief named Rajab 
Ali Kban, who was sent prisoner to Lahore. 

Ranjit Singh returned from the south-west, and re-entered 
his capital on the 20th May. Here he learned that the Wazir 
Fateh Khan had employed the season in a march across the 
Pakholi and Damtour hills, into Kashmir, where he aided his 
brother in enforcing the collections, and establishing his 
authority in the valley, and then returned by the same route. 
The Sikh detachment under Ram Dial and Dal Singh had 
remained upon the frontier to watch his motions. 

A domestic matter now occupied the attention of Ranjit 
Singh. His second wife, the mother of Kanwar Kharak Singh, .was 
accused of scandalous improprieties, and particularly of too a noto- 
rious and close an intimacy with Bhaia Ram Singh, the Kamvar’s 
Diwan. Ranjit Singh had lavished much territory in Jagir 
upon the heir*apparent, and the management was undertaken by 
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htu mother and the Diwan, upon the usual condition of main- 
taining an efficient contingent of horse, for servioe with the Sikh 
army.* Complaint, however, was loud and frequent, that the 
Jagirs were the scene of extortion and mismanagement, while the 
condition and equipment of the Kanwar^s contingent was deemed 
by Ranjit highly discreditable. He first endeavoured to procure 
a reform by exciting the pride of his son, who was of age to take 
an interest in such things, but the influence of the mother and 
Diwan preventing any amendment, the Sikh ruler was at length 
compelled to interfere more authoritatively. The Diwan Ram 
Singh was thrown into confinement, and ordered to account for 
his stewardship of the Jagirs, and the Kanwar’s mother was 
directed to fix her residence in the fort of Sheikhupur. Kharak 
Singh was reprimanded for allowing such proceedings, and Bha- 
wani Das of Peshawar was assigned to him as a new Diwan. Se- 
veral lakhs of rupees and some valuable jewels were extorted from 
Ram Singh, whose banker Uttam Chaad, of Amritsar, was also call- 
ed to account, and made to refund what lie held for the ex-Diwan. 

After the Dassehra in October, Ranjit Singh’s first journey was 
into the hills, where he paid a visit to Raja Sansar Chand at Na* 
daun, and collected his yearly tributes; thence returning, he 
effected the confiscation of the Jagirs and territories of Bir Singh 
and Diwan Singh, two brotheis of the late Jodh Singh 
Ramgarhia, valued at five lakhs of rupees yearly revenue. 
The persons of both chiefs were seized, as they came to the 
Darbar to pay their respects, without suspioiou of any design 
against them being entertained by the Lahore ruler, Amritsar 
was illuminated for the return of its sovereign qu the 13 th of 
December. 

The constitution of Rinjit Singh, though it must have been 
excellent to have carried him so long through a course of life, 
consisting of alternate toils and debaucheries, each extreme in 
degree, began now to yield to these incessant trials. His digestion 
failed, and with loss of strength, thinuess of body, and the incapacity 
for much exertion, were superinduced. Towards the commencement 
of 1817 his health was seriously impaired, and he submitted to a 
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caur$e of regimen prescribed by Ms native physicians, which 
$oiM>uiued fop forty days, but produced in the end little permanent 
benefit No military enterpfize or other active operation ia 
cprded as baying been undertaken iMbis jeap* The Sikh rulep’a 
principal source of anxiety iu the course of it, arose from an 
attachment; to Ram - Lai, the brother of his chamberlain, 
KhoshkaV Singh, upon whom such unlimited bounties had been 
lavished, and who had become the great court favorite and the 
bottle companion of hie master. Ram Lai could not he induced by 
the moat seductive ofl'ers to give up his Brabminical thread, and 
adopt the Sikh ritual and customs as his brother had done. In 
order to avoid further importunity on the subject be fled to bis 
homo east of the Sutlej, where he was beyond the reach of the 
Lahore ruler, who, provoked that he should have escaped, wreaked 
a real or pretended vengeance on bis chamberlain, by removing him 
from office, and placing him under restraint. Ram Lai returned 
for his brother’s sake, and ultimately rereived the Pahal , or 
Sikh initiation, and changed his name to Ram Singh. 

The following season was employed in preparation for an 
expedition against Multan, of which the resources had been 
annually drained by forced contribution, ravage, and waste, so as 
to lead Ranjit Singh to hope that Muzaffar Khan’s means of 
defence and preparation were now so impaired, as to make the city 
and fort an easy conquest. Before undertaking this enterprize, 
however, Ranjit Singh gave liberty to Ahmad Khan of Jhang, 
whom he had held in close confinement for nine months. A small 
Jagir was assigned to him for subsistence. The Sikh army had 
been ordered to rendezvous in the beginning of the year 1818 
on the south-west frontier of the Sikh dominion. Kanwar Kharak 
Singh was appointed to the nominal command, aided by 
Misar Diwan Chand, who had risen by hia merit and activity 
from a low situation to be Commandant of the Artillery, and who 
undertook for the reduction of the fort of Multan, if vested with 
the chief command during the siege. The jealousy of the Jagir. 
dars, who objected to serve under a man of yesterday* obliged 
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Ratijifr Singh to adopt the plan of sending* his hetr-apparont iff 
nominal command of the whole* All the boats on the ttavi and 
Chenab were put in requisition to cany supplies and stores for 
the army, and the march was commenced in January 1818. A de- 
mand was made of an exorbitant sum in cash and five of 
Muzaffar Khans best horses, and this not being immediately 
complied with, his two forts of Muzaffargarh and Kangarh were 
stormed and taken. In the course of February the city of Mul- 
tan was occupied, and its citadel closely invested without much 
loss* The approaches were made according to no consistent plan ; 
but every Jagirdar and Chief ereeted his own battery, and a pro- 
miscuous fire was kept up from guns and small arms against every 
part of the defences. The means of the garrison were, lrowever, so 
deficient, that even under this irregular method of attack, tine wall 
of the citadel was, by the continual fire kept up, breached in 
several places, and the upper works and defences were nearly de- 
molished in the course of the month of April. In May the 
approaches were carried close to the bhid-kot , or fausse bvaye of 
the works, and the army became eager to be led to the storm ; 
but Ranjit Singh, who though absent, regulated every thing con- 
nected witb the siege, forbad any risk being run, and continued 
his offer to the Nawab of a Jagir if he would surrender* He was 
obstinate in his refusal, and seemed determined to hold out to 
the last extremity. While m itfcers continued in this state, au 
Akali fanatic, Sajhu Singh, on the 2nd of June, advanced with- 
out orders with a few comp miens, and attacked sword in hand, 
the Afghans in the D/wl-kot, who being at the time asleep or 
aegligeui, were overpowered. The men in the Sikh trenches, 
seeing this, advanced simultaneously ou the impulse of the mo- 
ment to support the attack, and the entire outwork was carried 
with a slaughter of those defending it. Flushed with this success, 
the assailants attempted the fort, and found ready entrance by the 
breaches made, the garrison not expecting assault, nor being pre- 
pared for a consistent and determined resistance. The citadel 
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waa tliua suddenly carried, Muzaffar Khan with his four son^ and 
household, made a final stand at the door of bis residence, but fell 
covered with wounds. Two of bis sons, Shah Nawaz Khan and 
Haq Nawaz, were also killed on the spot, and a third was left badly 
wounded. Sarfaraz Khan, the fourth, who had been vested by 
his father with the government under himself, was found in a 
vault or cellar, and taken prisoner. The citadel was now sacked, 
and an immense booty fell to the troops engaged in the assault* 
Ranjit Singh, however, was not content, that his treasury should 
be defrauded, of the wealth known to li'ive been laid up in this 
citadel, and which he had long coveted and hoped to have secured 
by a surreuder on capitulation. He accordingly issued peremp- 
tory orders for the immediate return of the whole army to Lahore 
with exception to a detachment, under Jodh Singh. Kulsia, of 
sufficient strength to hold the place, and conduct the local admi- 
nistration. Sukh Dial, who had taken the farm of Jhang, as above 
stated, was nominated to the civil government. Upon the arrival 
©f the array at Lahore, proclamation was made, that the plunder 
of Multan was the property of the State, and all soldiers, officers, 
or Jagirdars, possessing any article of spoil, or any money obtain- 
ed in the sack of the fort, were ordered to bring the same in, and 
to account for the whole to the treasury, under penalty of heavy 
mulct or confinement. It affords a strong proof of the awe, in 
which the power and sources of information possessed by Ranjit 
Singh, were held by his troops, that this order produced no 
outrage or general resistance. Most of the spoil was traced and 
collected for the treasury, and, though rendered up with much 
discontent, and with many efforts at concealment, still the seve- 
nties practised on the obstinate, and the mutual jealousies and 
envy of their fellows, felt by those who had been compelled to 
disgorge, led generally to the discovery of all that was valuable 
so that the Tosha-khana , or jewel-office, of the Lahore ruler, 
was enriched by this respoliatiou of the troops. There is but one 
example of similar audacity in a commander, and that was the terrible 
Nadir Shah, who, upon his return from India, when his army 
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was crossing the Attack, placed a guard at the ferry, and as 
every one came over, searched his person and baggage, for every 
article of the spoil of Delhi, that the, soldiers or followers of his 
army might have secured, 

Sarfaraz Khan and bis wounded brother Zulfiqar Khan were 
conducted to Lahore, where Ranjit Singh assigned them a small 
stipend for subsistence. The capture of Multan was the only 
operation of the season, the whole Sikh army liaviug been 
employed against the place since January, and the rains having 
set in as it fell. During that season Qovind Chand, Raja of 
Datarpur, in the hills, dying, his territory was annexed to the 
Khalsa, and His son was held in durance until be consented to 
accept a Jagir. 

This season of necessary inactivity produced, however, 
another event of great influence on the fntnre fortunes of Ranjit 
Singh, In the month of August 1818, the Wazir Fateh Khan, 
whose energy and talents had raised Shah Mahmud to the 
throne of Kabul, and who alone kept together the turbu- 
lents and discordant materials of which the Afghan empire 
had been composed, was plotted against by the Prince Kamran, 
the son of Mahmud, and being treacherously seized, was first 
blinded, and soon after put to death by bis order. The 
Wazir had fifty brothers, all at the head of governments, 
or otherwise in the possession of power and wealth, and 
the cry to vengeance was general throughout the kingdom. 
Muhammad Azim posted from Kashmir, leaving a younger brother, 
Jabar Khan, in the valley. Taking the direction of the measures 
of resistance organized, he defeated the troops of K&mran, and 
dislodged his garrisons from the neighbourhood of Kabul, Ghazni, 
nnd Kandahar, so that in a few months the authority of the weak 
Shah Mahmud, and his rash ill-advised son, was confined to the 
city and plain of Herat, and the rest of the Afghan territory was 
assumed and portioned out in separate governments and inde- 
pendent principalities, by the powerful members of this extensive 
family. The plea put forward by Kamran for hia conduct to- 
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wards the Wazir Fateh Khan, was, his having plundered the pro- 
perty of Firoz-ud-din, a prince of the blood royal, whom he ex* 
pelled from the government of Herat, in order to recover it for 
Mahmud. The real oause, however, was jealousy of his power 
and reputation, and the vain conceit entertained by Kamran, that 
the Wazir's abilities could be dispensed with, and affairs conduct- 
ed as well by the household and family of the imbecile nominal 
sovereign. 

The intelligence of these events determined Ranjit Singh to 
carry bis army across the Indus in the ensuing season, more es- 
pecially as a detachment of Sikhs had recently been overpowered 
by the Khatak Mussalmans, and every motive of policy required, 
that this should not pass unrevenged. The troops having been 
©ailed out in October, advanced to Attock uuder Raujit’s personal 
command, and the river being forded with some loss, the fortress 
of Khairabad, with Jagheera, and the territory on the opposite 
bank, were reduoed and occupied. No immediate resistance was 
offered, Firoz Khan, the Chief of Khatak tribe, made his submis- 
sion, and Banjit Singh having ascertained that no organised force 
was in the field to oppose him, directed an advance on Peshawar. 
The city was entered on the 20th November. Yar Muhammad 
Khan, the governor, retiring, as the Sikhs advanced, iuto the 
mountains occupied by the Yusafzai tribes of Afghans. 

Banjit Singh remained with his army three days in Pesha- 
war, and then returned, leaving as governor on his behalf, Jahau 
Dad Khan, to whose treachery he was indebted for the possession 
of Attock, but whom he had left unrewarded hitheito, and with- 
out the promised jagir. He furnished him, however, with nei- 
ther troops, nor money, to maintain the possession. Accordingly, 
the Sikh army had no sooner crossed the Indus on its return, 
than Yar Muhammad came down from the mountains with the 
Yusufzaies, and expelled the Sikh Governor ; Jahau Dad Khan 
fled to the southward, and there fell in with Shah Shnja, whom 
the state of affairs in Kabul had tempted from Ludhiana again to 
try his fortune. From him he received a free pardon, and joined 
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prize undertaken by this prince, whose character, though amiable 
in many respects^ and irreproachable in: ppssessed not the 

energy to inspire awe, and attach followers in troubled times, 
or to give confidence to those disposed otherwise to favor his 
cause. Shah Shuja returned destitute to Ludhiana, after a few 
months of vain wandering, and fruitless negociation with the 
Mirs of Sindh, and other quondam tributaries and dependents of 
the Afghan empire now no more ; and Jaban Dad Khan then 
made his peace with the Court of Herat, and proceeded thither, 
despairing of obtaining favor or advancement at that of Lahore* 



CHAPTER EIGHTH 


A. D. 1819 to 1822. 


Second expedition and conquest of Kashmir . Arrangements for 
consolidating the Sikh authority in the hills . Conquests on 
the Indus . Disgrace and confinement of Sada Kaur , Ranjit’a 
Mother-in-law. Arrival and entertainment of French officers. 

In February snd March 1819, Desa Singh Majithia was 
employed by Ranjit Singh, with Sansar Chand, iu collecting the 
hill tributes. In the course of their operations they came in con- 
tact with the Raja of Kublur, whose capital Bilaspur, is on the 
British side ot the Sutlej, but who held at that time extensive 
possessions north and west of that river. This chief refusing the 
tribute demanded, Desa Singh marched to occupy his territory, 
and having dispossessed him of all he held on the right bank of 
the boundary river of British protection, sent a detachment across 
it against Bilaspur, Captain Ross, the Political Agent in the 
adjoining hills, and Commandant of a battalion of Gurkha light 
troops, stationed at Sabafchu marched immediately to the point 
threatened, and was joined there by a detachment from Ludhiana, 
ordered out by the Resident at Delhi. This promptitude alarmed 
the Sikh ruler, and Desa Singh was ordered, not only to recall 
his detachment, but to wait upon Captain Ross, aud ofier every 
explanation and apology in his power. 

Nothing material occurred in the early part of this year, 
but the season was occupied in preparation for a second expedi- 
tion against Kashmir. To this Ranjit Singh was encouraged, 
partly by his recent success against Multan, which had given him 
confidence in his troops, and had added largely to their reputa- 
tion, but mainly by the state of the Afghan power, and tho know- 
ledge, that Muhammad Azirn Khan had carried with him the 
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Boost efficient of the troops in the valley, to forward his other 
designs, and was far absent, and in no condition to render assist- 
ance to the Governor he had left behind him. Misar Oiwan 
Chaud, the conqueror of Multan, was selected by Ranjit Singh 
to command the piesent expedition, the Sikh ruler being influenc- 
ed, partly by his bodily infirmities, partly by a superstitious 
notions, that fortune and fate against his personal success in the 
valley, but mainly perhaps by the knowledge, that the more 
important task of expediting supplies, and supporting the armies 
operating in advance, could best be performed by himself, to 
determine to remain within his own frontier, and in liie plains of 
the Punjab. 

In the month of April, the Sikh aimy was marched towards 
the frontier, and a select and strong division was formed there 
under the Misar's com maud to lead the advance. A second 
army was forme i to support this officer, and placed under the 
command of Kanwar Kharak Singh ; while Ranjit Singh kept 
with himself a reserve to be employed as occasion might require 
in expediting stores and supplies. 

By the beginning of June, Misar Diwan Cliand had occupied 
Rajaori and Punch, and all the hills and passes, south of the Pir 
Panjal range. The supporting division was accordingly advanc- 
ing to Rajaori, to keep open the communication. The Chief of 
this last place was in rebellion and acting with the Uaja of Punch 
in the defence of the Pir Panjal passes. Ranjit Singh, however, 
had given liberty to Sultan Khan of Bhimbar, after a confinement 
of seven years, and had secured the aid of his advice and co-ope- 
rations, by holding out hopes of extensive benefit to result to him 
from the success of the enterprize. On the 23rd June, the Misar 
attacked the Rajaori and Punch Rajas in their position at the 
Dhaki Deo and Maja Passes, and carried them, thus securing to 
himself a road over to the Pir Panjal. Kharak Singh with his 
division advanced now to Sardi Thana, and Ranjit Singh with 
his reserves came up as far as Bhimbar, while Misar Diwan 
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Cliand,, crossing the barrier mountains, descended into the valley, 
and took up a position at Sarai Ali on the road to Supin. 

' Jab&r Khan, Who had been left by Muhammad Azim, Gov- 
ernor in Kashmir, was at Supin with five thousand men, to make 
his stand for the possession of the valley. The troops he bad 
were however raw, and hastily raised, and unable to compete 
with the disciplined battalions led by Misar Diwan Chand, which 
Besides outnumbered them greatly. On the 5th July, the Sikhs 
having been furnished with supplies and reinforcements from the 
rear, the Misar advanced to Supin, and immediately on coining in 
view of the Kashmir army, ordered an attack, which, after a few 
hours of smart fighting, attended with considerable loss on both 
sides, was completely successful. The Afghans and troops of 
Jabar Khan fled at once across the mountains towards the Indus, 
leaving the valley to be occupied without further opposition by 
the victorious army of Ranj it Singh. Great was the joy of this 
chief at his success. The cities of Lahore and Amritsar were 
illuminated for three nights, and Moti Ram, son of the late 
Diwan Muhkam Chand, was sent as governor of the valley, accom- 
panied by a strong body of troops for the reduction of Darband 
and other strongholds, and with instructions to spare no effort 
to bring the Punch and Rajaori chiefs to accept terms and 
make their submission. 

The arrangements, consequent upon the subjugation of Kash- 
mir, occupied Ranjic Singh for the remaiuder of the year 1819. 
Towards its clo^e, the Sikh army was again called out, and led 
by Ranjit Singh in person to Multan, whence operations wero 
directed for ravaging the territories of the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
and southward as far as Bhakar, belonging to the Mirs of Sind, 
with a view to extort augmented tribute and contributions. Dera 
Ghazi Khan, on the wosfc bank of the Indus, was at the same 
time wrested f/om its Governor Zaman Khan, and, in the settle- 
ment made with the Bahawalpur chief, fcho place was given to 
him in faun at a heavy rent. 
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Ranjit Singh returned to Lahore in April 1820, bringing 
with him a horse of high repute, that he had extorted from Hafiz 
Ahmad Khan of Mankera. Many subsequent enterprises were 
undertaken for similar animals; the love for them, and the desire 
to possess all of any repute for excellence, being a growing pas- 
sion carried by the Sikh chief almost to folly. The horse, acquir- 
ed iu this instance, bore the name of Sa/ed Pari . 

In Kashmir the troops were employed in petty operations 
against isolated chiefs. One of these, Sher Zaman Khan of 
Gandgarh, having risen in rebellion, Ram Dial, the Governor’s 
son, and the hopeful grandson of the late Divvan Muhkam Chand 
was employed against him, and unfortunately met his death in 
an action, that took place, which was a source of deep regret to 
Ranjit Singh, no less than to his father Moti Ram, and of gene- 
ral sympathy with all ; for he was a rising officer of great pro- 
mise in the Sikh army. The Raja of Rajaori, Agar Khan, was 
in the course of May seized, and made prisoner by Gulab Singh, 
brother of Mian Dhiau Singh, the JDeoriwala , or Lord of Privy 
Chambers of the Lahore Court. For this service, the family 
obtained in jagir, the principality of Jammu, with which they 
had long been connected. In June, the troops employed in 
Kashmir, having suffered much from sickness, were relieved, 
and the Governor Moti Ram, who was of pacific devotional habits, 
was changed for a more martial chief in the person of Hari 
Singh Nalua, a Sikh jugirdar, who had killed a tiger single- 
handed on horse-back, with the sacrifice, however, of his horse. 

In this season, the Court of Lahore received two visitors, 
one the ex-Raja of Nagpur, Mudaji Bhusla, commonly called 
Apa Sahib, who escaped a fugitive, and iu disguise, after the 
campaign, which ended in the capture of Asirgarh, and which 
finally reduced the last Mahratta opponent in arms of the British 
Supremacy in India. The fugitive resided some time at Amritsar, 
while Ranjit Singh was with his army to the south-west, but on this 
chiefs return, he was required to quit the capital and dominions 
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of. the Sikh, whereupon he retired to seek refuge in the hills with 
Baja Sansar Chand* There, engaging in some intrigue with the 
Kabul Princes at Ludhiana, he was required by the Baja to leave 
his Court, whereupon he proceeded to Mandi, where the chief 
Ishari Sen gave him temporary protection. The British Gov- 
ernment, though awai*e of the locality of this fugitive’s residence, 
made no demand for his person, and troubled itself no further, 
than to obtain information of his proceedings and designs. 

The other visitor was the Superintendent of the Company’s 
Studs in Iudia, the adventurous traveller, Mr. Moorcroft, who 
passed through Lahore, on his route to Ladak, as a merchant 
proceeding to purchase horses in Bokhara. He was received 
with much civility and attention by the Sikh, and from Ladakh, 
which he reached vid Mandi, made good his route across the 
northern mountains into Kashmir. # Thence descending into 
the plains he went to Balkh and met his death, by fever, in a 
rash attempt to pass a tract of unhealthy country, of the malaria 
of which at the particular season, he was fully forewarned, but 
relied too confidently on his European remedies, and on his own 
medical skill. 

After October the muster of the Sikh army was taken at 
jSialkot, whither Ranjifc Singh proceeded by the route of Batala. 
Thence, skirting the lulls, and sending detachments against the 
turbulent Chib-Bhao tribe to ravage their possessions } be pro- 
ceeded to Rawalpindi, and dispossessing the chief. Hand Singh, 
annexed to the Khalsa. Raujit Singh returned to Lahore ou tho 
13 th December, and for the rest of the season was occupied 
chiefly in domestic arrangements. 

Slier Singh, the eldest of the children brought forward by 
Sadfc Kaur, had been adopted, and brought up by her with great 
expectations. He was now approaching man’s state, and began 
to be clamorous for a jagir, and separate establishment. Ranjifc 
Sipgh himself encouraged him in this, hoping that the Rani 
would make a provision suitable, from the possessions of the 
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Gbaai Sardari in her management. She, however, desired to 
force the recognition of the young, and the making provision for 
him, on Ranjifc, who was obstinate in refusing. The wily Sikh 
fomented the dispute between Sher Singh and his adoptive 
mother, and gained over BaisakU Singh, an old and highly con- 
fidential retainer of the Ghauis, who was in great trust with 
Sada Raur. After this intrigue had been carrying on for some 
time, and Sher Singh's complaints had made their impression, 
unfavorable to Sada Kaur, Ranjit Singh thought matters ripe for 
an authoritative act of interference on his part. He accordingly sent 
to his mother-in-law an order, in October 1820, to set apart half 
of her own jagir for the maintenance of the two youths, Sher 
Singh and Tara Singh, whom she had brought up with suoh 
high expectations. She remonstrated against the order in vain, 
and being herself in the Sikh camp, then pitched at Sbah-Dehra 
and consequently in the power of Ranjit Singh, she felt the 
necessity of complying so far, as to execute a deed making the 
assignment required. But she had no sooner done so, than she 
plotted the means of escape, and after a time left the camp 
secretly in a covered carriage. Intelligence of her evasions was 
conveyed to Ranjit by Baisakh Singh. Desa Singh was accord- 
ingly sent with a detachment of horse to bring her back, and she 
was committed by her son-in-law’s order to close confinement. Not 
content with this punishment, Ranjit Singh ordered a division of 
his army to march and sequester all her wealth and territory, 
and this was effected, after a resistance of a few weeks by one of 
her female attendants, who was in charge of the fort Attalgarb, 
her principal stronghold. Thus, after an influence, maintained 
for nearly thirty years, fell at last this high-spirited woman. 
She had been serviceable to Ranjit Singh, indeed, was the main 
stay of his power, in the early part of his career, and it was 
through her intrigues, and with her aid, that Ranjit was able 
to assume authority so early, and to put aside his mother and her 
Diwan. The independence she asserted, and the high tone she 
was accustomed to assume, had for some time been irksome to 
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the Sikh ruler in In* growing fortunes, and her ruin was prepared 
by the eoarae of events, no less by her own unbending disposi- 
tion. She bore the restraint of her confinement with great 
impatience, continually beating her breast in lamentation, and 
Venting imprecations on the head of her ungrateful son-in-laws. 

Anpther domestic event which in fcho time of its occurrence 
somewhat preceded the catastrophe of Sada Kaur’s fall, was the 
birth of a son to Kanwar Kharak Singh. The event took place 
in February 1821, and was the occasion of great festivity and 
rejoicing; the child was called Nau-Nihal Singh. In April, 
Ranjit moved to Adinanagar and remained there till July, occu- 
pied in collecting the hill tributes. The two petty territories 
of JCislitiwar and Mankot were in this interval, annexed to the 
Lahore Khalsi. The harshuess of Hari Singh liaviug made him 
unpopular and obnoxious to the inhabitants of Kashmir, lie had 
been removed again in December 1820, and the mild and peace- 
able Moti Ram was now re-appointed governor. 

The above events having occupied the hot season and rains 
of 1821, the Sikh was called out as usual after the Dassehra, and 
Ranjit Singh taking the command in person, led it to the Indus, 
into the possessions of the Chief Mankera, Bhakar, and Leia 
south of Multan. Annual contributions and forced presents had, 
for some time been habitually extorted from Hafiz Ahmad, the 
Nawab : it was determined to reduce and assume possession of 
the whole of his country. With this view, the army marching 
by Ramnagar, Nur Miani, Pind Dadau Khan, and Bhera Kim- 
shab, reached the Iudus at Mita Thana, and on the 5th Novem- 
ber, was encamped opposite to Dera Ismail Khan. A detachment 
of 800 men was gent across, and the place was surrendered on 
the 9th by Manik Rai. Bhakar, Leia, Khangarli, and Maujgarh, 
were then all successively reduced without resistance. Mankera, 
fortified with a mud wall, and having a citadel of brick, but pro- 
tected more by its position, in the midst of a desert, was now the 
only stronghold remaining. It was situated amongst sand hills, 
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in which there was a difficulty o£ supplying a besieging army with 
fresh water* A division was advanced for the investment of this 
place'on the 18th, and Beldars were set to dig well*, and seek 
every where for water, the troops being supplied i* the first 
instance at great expense and trouble by laud conveyance of this 
necessary from Maujgarh, on camels, ponies, or bullocks. By the 
25th November, wells sufficient having been sunk, a further 
division was advanced to complete the investment of the place, 
and Ranjit Singh moved there himself soon after, with his head- 
quarters, to superintend the conduct of the siege. Each jagir- 
dar as usual was allowed to conduct his own approaches, and an 
active rivalry and spirit of competition was kept up amongst 
them by Ranjit Singh. Between the 26th November, and the 
6th and 7th of December, the besieger’s work were carried close 
to the ditch of the place, but not without sufferings from the 
continual fire of the besieged. The Nawab Ahmad Khan con- 
ceiving that enough now had been .done for his houour, ..proposed 
terms, and stipulated for the surrender of Maukera, under condi- 
tion of his being allowed to march out with his arms and personal 
property and of receiving the town of Dera Ismail Khan, with a 
jagir. Ranjit Singh granted the terms, and desired to be put 
in possession of one of the gates of the fort. Solemn pledges 
were exchanged, and rich dresses sent to the Nawab, and every 
means taken to allay his suspicions. On the 14th December 
1821, he admitted a Sikh detachment, and surrendered the gates 
to it ; and on the 18th, he qame out with 300 followers, and 
encamped at a spot assigned to him within the Sikh position. 
On the 20th, he waited on Ranjit Singh, and was received with 
marked attention. An escort was sent with him to Dera Ismail 
Khan, and the treaty, as a new example of Sikh faith, was 
observed to the latter, and fully executed.. An, engagement for 
tribute was now enforced on the Biluch Mussaimaus of Tonk aud 
Sugar west of the Indus, and the Sikh army then moved to Dera 
Din Panah. Ranjit Singh here embarked on the Indus, sending 
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his army by land to Multan. At D$ra Qbazi Khan, he arranged 
with the Nawab of Bahawalpur for an increase of tribute, and of 
rent upon the farms he held of that place, and Mittin Kot. On 
the 10th January 1822, he rejoined his army at Multan, but on 
the l(Jth posted on to Lahore, leaving it to follow. On arrival 
at his capital on the 27th, he learned that one of his principal 
Sirdars and jagirdars, Jai Singh Atari wala, had gone over to the 
Afghans west of the Indus. 

It was in March of the year 1822, that the first European 
adventurers presented themselves at Ranjit Singh's Darbar, seek- 
ing military service, and entertainment. There arrived in that 
month two French officers, one Monsieur Ventura, an Italian by 
birth, and the other Monsieur Allard. Both had left Europe to 
seek their fortuoea in the East, upon the death blow given at 
Waterloo, to the hopes of the military youth of France. They 
had since been employed in Persia, bat liking not the subordi- 
nate place thsy were there required to fill, they made their way 
after a time, through Kandahar, and Kabul, to Lahore. Ranjit 
Singh was at first very suspicious of their motives and could not 
at all understand what could have induced two young men to 
leave tlieir native country, and travel so far. He could not 
believe, that employ in his service was a sufficient object to have 
iuduced such a journey. They had stated their views verbally, 
and had besides several representations in Persian but these failed 
to satisfy the suspicious chief. He accordingly desired them to 
write down their views and wishes in their own language, 
and having thus obtained a paper in the French language, 
Ranjit sent it to his Agent at Ludhiana, to be there literally 
translated for him,* and returned. Ou obtaining this satisfac- 

* The French paper referred to. Was to the following effect : — 

A SA MAJK8TE ik lioi. 

Sibe, — Lea boni& dont voire Majeste nous a combles depuis notre arrivee on 
cette capitale sent inuombrables. Files correspondent h la haute idee quo nous 
nous etious faits de ^excellence de son bon coeur ; et la reuommee, qui a porto jusqua, 
a nous le ncm du Koi de LaUdr* n*a rieu dit eu comparison de ce que nous voyons. 
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tion, Ranjit Singh gave to the two French officers assurance of 
employ ; and houses in Lahore, with handsome salaries, were at 
once assigned to them. Monsieur Ventura was an Infantry 
Colonel in the French service, Monsieur Allard had similar rank 
in the Cavalry. They were Both set to instruct troops in tho 
European method of exercise and manoeuvre. The native com- 
mandant were at first extremely jealous of the favor shown to 
these Europeans, and of their exercising any authority or com- 
mand ; more especially because on Ranjit Singh’s asking their 
opinion of the troops in their present condition, they had express- 
ed themselves very slightingly as to their state of discipline and 
drill. At first they were employed on the troops at the capital, 
which were under Runjit’s own eye, and Monsieur Allard received 
orders to raise a corps of Dragoons, to be disciplined and drilled 
like the Cavalry of Europe. These officers by their conduct won 
further confidence, in the course of time, and some others, parti- 
cularly Monsieur Court, who was brought up at the Polytechnic 

Tout ce qui eutoure votre Majesto ost grande, digne d’un souverain, qui aspire & 
riiumortulito. Sire, la premiere fois quo nous avons eu l’kouneur d'etre prosenteg 
a votre Majesto, nous lui avous expose le motil' do uotro voyage. La repouse qu’elie 
a daigueo nous fair© nous tranquillize *, mais elle nous laisse dans ^incertitude pour 
l’avenir. C’est pour ce motif que nous avons eu l’houneur de faire, il ya dejA 
quelques jours, uneaddresso a votre Majesto, pour savoir si notro arrivee dans ses 
efcats lui etait agreablo, ofc si nous puissiotis lui etre de quelquo utilite par nos 
connoissanoos de Tart de la guerre, acquises commo offieiers, superieurs sous lea 
ordres immediats du Grand Napoleon Bonaparte, souverain de la Prance. Votre 
Majesty no nous a pas tire de l’incertitude, puisque noas n’avous pas encore rieu 
d’ordres do sa part. Nou* avons dono renouvoll6 notro demaude eu langue Fran- 
caise d’aprfcs le oonseil de Nur-ud*din Saliib, qui nous fait croire qu’un employe 
aU pr^ s do votre augusto personae connoit notre langue. Dans oette incertitude 
nous supplions votre Mujoste de daignor nous faire fcransmetfcre ses ordres, quo 
nous suivrons tonjours avec la plus grande ponctualitt*. 

Nous avous l’houneur d’etre, avec lo plus profond respect, 

Sire, 

Do Votre Majeste les tres humbles, Ires obeiesaus 

et tres dovouos Serviteurs, 

Ce. Ventura. Ch. A^larp. 


LaEOBE, Ap-il 1822. 
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Institution at Paris, have followed, and joined them in subsfc* 
qnent years. Ventura is now {1833) employed with upwards of 
10,000 men in a separate command of importance towards Mul- 
tan, and there is a perfect confidence and good understanding 
between him, and those serving under him. The feeling is, 
however, still so adverse to Europeans on the part of the Sardars, 
as to make the situation of these officers very hazardous and 
delicate in the event of Ranjit Singh’s decease. Monsieur Ven- 
tura, moreover, in 1829, had a quarrel with the heir-apparent 
Kharak Singh, which was with difficulty adjusted, and the conse- 
quences of which will be likely to be felt injuriously when this 
prince shall succeed his father. 

Towards the beginning of April, Ranjit Singh went to 
Akhmur, in the Jammu hills. His army was in the field, under 
Misar Diwan Chaud, watching the movements of Azim Khan, who 
had come down to Peshawar ; where being joined by the fugi- 
tive jagirdar, Jai Singh Atariwala, he was pushing back the 
Sikh posts and garrisons towards the Indus and threatened 
Khairabad, the principal station held by them on the western 
bank. In June, Ranjit returned to his capital, without achiev- 
ing any enterprize of note. 

Amongst the possessions of Sada Kaur, was a small terri- 
tory, called Himmatpur Wadni, lying south of the Sutlej, and 
held by her under grant from Ranjit Singh, made in September 
1808, in consideration of a payment of 15,000 rupees. This ter- 
ritory being on the protected side of the Sutlej, could not be con- 
fiscated with the rest Ranjit Singh, however, compelled his 
mother-in-law to execute in his favor, a deed of relinquishment 
of right to the territory, and armed with this, his agent proceed- 
ed to take forceable possession. Upon resistance, however, by 
Sada Kaur’s manager, and complaint to the British authorities, 
this deed was at first not admitted as valid, and the lands were 
ordered to be left in the former manuagement. They continued 
thus to be preserved from the grasp of the Lahore ruler, until 
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1828, when upon further representation, the Suprerhe Govern- 
ment consented to Eanjit Singh’s assuming them under his 
management. Sada Kaur’s position was not in the least improved 
by this result. She continued, and to this (1833) continues, to be 
held a close prisoner, and howsoever, humanity may plead in 
her behalf, one does not sec how she could well be treated 
otherwise, being what she is, and has been. 



CHAPTEfc NINTH. 


A. D. 1823 to 1831. 


Operations in Peshawar . Affair with a party of Musalman 
fanatics « Muhammad Azim Khan retires and leaves Pesha- 
war to Ranjit Singh . Death of that Chief— also of Sansar Chand . 
Disturbance in the Gandgarh Mountains . Yar Muhammad 
confirmed as Governor for Ranjit Singh at Peshawar . Fateh 
Singh A luivali a retires from the Darbar. Rise oj Syad Ahmad , 
the Muhammadan Saint and Reformer , troubles occasioned by 
him . iin7W/£ Chand of Kangra moved to a discreditable alii - 
across the Sutlej. Mis possessions seized. Further 
disturbance and troubles from Syad Ahmad. His defeat and 
death . 

In October, after the Dassehra of 1823, the Sikh army was 
assembled at Rohtas. and muster taken of the jagirdar’s contin- 
gents. Ranjit Singh was on this occasion more than ordinarily 
severe in taking account of the numbers, and equipment of the 
men produced, and amongst other chiefs, who fell under his 
animadversion for neglect, was Dal Singh Mih6rna, an old jagir- 
dar, who had served with much zeal and honor. He was threat- 
ened with a heavy mulct, and in other respects treated dispa- 
ragingly* whereupon he took poison at night, and so relieved 
himself from other troubles. The army moved, in December, 
towards Rawalpindi, whence Hakim Azii-ud-din was sent for- 
ward to Peshawar, to demand tribute from Yar Muhammad 
Khan the Governor. This chief, being unprepared for resistance, 
collected some valuable horses, and forwarded them as tribute, 
which satisfying Ranjit Singh for the time, he returned to his 
capital in January, making the pilgrimage of Kitas on bis joute. 
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Muhajnmad Azim Khan disapproved of the compromise 
mad© by his brother of Peshawar, and marched from Kabul to 
superintend the affairs of this quarter in person. He arrived at 
Peshawar on the 27 tli January; and Yar Muhammad, fearing 
to meet him, sought a temporary refuge in the Yumfzai hills. 
Ranjit Singh now ordered to cross the Indus, and the river was 
forded on the 13th March. Firoz Khan, the chief of the Khataks, 
being dead, a sequestration was made of all his possessions. On 
the 14th March, the army entered Akora, where it was joined by 
the fugitive, Jai Singh Afcariwala, who was now anxious to make 
his terms, and be re-admitted to favor. His pardon was granted. 
Intelligence was soon after brought, that Muhammad Zaman 
Khan, nephew of Azim Khan with Sadiq Khan, son of the deceased 
Khatak chief, Firoz Khan, were in position at Naushahar near 
the camp, with about 4.000 men, and had already cut off some 
parties of foragers. Ranjit Singh ordered his army to be formed, 
directly he learned this intelligence, and marched forthwith to 
attack the Musalmans. The battle commenced with a furious 
charge led by Phula Singh Akali, a Sikh desperado who was in 
the habit of rushing forward, with some followers of like zeal, 
at the commencement of action. The Musalmans, however, also 
felt their battle to be a religious one, and met the fanatic Sikhs 
corresponding zeal and bigotry , so that the latter were com- 
pletely destroyed, and their leader slain. Fresh troops were now 
ordered up by Ranjit Singh, bub the Muhammadans stood firm, 
and resisted every attack until sunset by which time they had 
lost nearly half their originally small number, but still maintain- 
ed their ground on two insulated hills. Ranjit Singh now ordered 
his cavalry to surround the whole position of the enemy, and 
directed his Najib and Gurkha battalions, to charge and dislodge 
them. Twice did these troops advance to the charge, and twice 
were they repulsed by the determined body opposed to them, nor 
could the utmost efforts of Ranjit Singh’s army dislodge them 
from their position before nightfall. In the course of the night, 
the remuant of the band cut their way through the surroundmg 
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posts of the Sikhs, and so made good their retreat to the moun- 
tains. 

There were not more of the Musalrnans engaged on this 
occasion, than between four and five thousands men, and these were 
mere mountaineers and villagers, who turned out for the Ghazi> 
that is, to fight the religions battle against the infidel Sikhs. 
Disciplined professional soldiers there were none amongst them, 
yet did they resist, for a whole day, the eufcire array of Ranjit 
Singh, who had in the field against them not less than 

24.000 men, and all hie best troops. There were upwards of 

1.000 men (Captain Wade says 2,000) killed and wounded on the 
aide of the Sikhs, and amongst them four officers of distinction, 
Phoola Singh Akalee, Gharba Singh, and Karam Singh Chahal, 
two Jagirdars, and Balbhadar Singh Gurkhali. The last named 
was the officer who had defended Nalapani, with so much deter- 
mination, against Generals Gillespie and Martindell, at the com- 
mencement of the British war with Nipal. After peace was re- 
established, he formed an ill-fated connexion with the wife of 
another, and, by the law of Nipal, his life became forfeit to the 
injured husband. This led to his expaserating himself, and taking 
employment from Ranjit Singh, where, after serving with distinc- 
tion, he died in a manner worthy of his reputation. 

Muhammad Azim Khan was, daring this action of the Ghazi , 
or fighters for the faith, at Chamkawa, about four miles and a 
half east of Peshawar. He made no effort to succour, or support 
the warriors, and was watched in liis position by a Sikh force 
under Kirpa Ram, Sher Singh, and Hari Singh, which had ad- 
vanced by the opposite bank of the river. Upon learning that 
the party was overpowered, and had dispersed, he retired himself 
to Jalalabad on the Kabul road, leaving the field clear to , Ranjit 
Singh aod the Sikh army. 

On the 17th March, Ranjit Singh made his entry into Pesha- 
war, and advanced the army to Khaibar Darra, where it was em- 
ployed in pillaging and destroying the cultivation. It suffered 
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much, however, from the activity and bigotted spirit, with which 
the Musalman population attacked its parties, and cut off all 
Btragglers ; and the camp a was kept during the night continually 
on the alert by their daring skirmishes. 

In April, Ranjit Singh secured the submission of Yar 
Muhammad Khau, who came with some fine horses, including 
the far-famed Kuhar, and with a request to be allowed to hold 
Peshawar as a tributary of Lahore. The Sikh was well content 
to make a settlement for the city and surrounding territory on 
this basis. Having effected it, he returned to his capital in per- 
son on the 26th April. 

Muhammad Azim Khan died in the following month, and 
the event contributed to produce fuither confusion in the affairs 
of Afghanistan ; for while he lived, he was looked upon as the 
head of the family in succession to Fateh Khan, whereas after his 
death the numerous brothers and nephews ot that chief acknow- 
ledged nobody, and their quarrels and contentions covered with 
outrage and disturbance, all tho fairest portion of the Afghan 
territory. Mahmud and his son Kamrau were confined to the 
fort and city of Herat, beyond which their name was no where 
respected, nor could they exercise any authority. 

After the Dusserah, in October, the Sikh army being again 
called out, was led by Ranjit Singh down the Indus, with the 
professed design of an attack upon Sindh. The river was crossed 
in November, and the whole of that month was occupied in 
reducing Bhuteo villages, and exacting contributions from the 
Baluck and other jagirdars, whose possessions lay on the extreme 
northern frontier of the Sindian territory. The Lahore Chief 
was however content with having thus felt his way this season, 
and in December moved his army homeward. At the close of 
the year Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra died, and was succeeded 
by his son Anrodh Chand. A Nazrana was demauded on the 
succession ; upon the young Raja demurring to the payment 
Ranjit Singh summoned him to attend in person at his summer 
residence of Adinanagar. He wa3 persuaded by Faqir Aaiz-nd- 
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din jbo obey the summons, and met the court at Jawala Mukbi. 
On arrival, an exchange of turbans took place, and mutual 
pledgee were interchanged, between him and the Kharak Singh 
on the part of the Darbar; and, after much negociation, a lakh of 
rupees was at last settled, and paid, as the Nazarana of acces- 
sion, by Anrodh Singh. 

Hari Singh Nalua, who had been left with a force to 
Overawe the turbulent Musalman population of the mountains 
about GUndgarh and Darband contrived by several harsh vexa- 
tious proceedings, and particularly by the seizure of a Syad’s 
daughter of beauty, and credit in her tribe, to drive the whole 
into insurrection. The insurgeuts collected in such force, as to 
compel Hari Singh to stockade himself, and remain on the defensive, 
and he wrote to Ranjit Singh, representing the difficulties of his 
situation, and soliciting reinforcement. Ranjit ordered him to put 
on aboM face, and maintain himself as he could, but sent no imme- 
diate reinfot cements, indeed the rains had set in, and it was not 
easy to do so. Hari Singh in the mean time being attacked, 
suffered a several loss, and was compelled to retire before the 
insurgeuts. The Sikh army was in consequence of this disaster, 
called out earlier thau usual, aud directed against the hills 
between the Indus and Kashmir, in the early part of October. 
By the 19th, Ranjit had peuetrated with a division of his troops 
to Gandgaili but found the population dispersed, and nothing 
but empty walls and deserted houses ; the place with all the sur- 
rounding villages was burnt and pillaged, the unripe crops were 
used for forage to the army, and Ranjit Singh, following the 
deserters, determined to ford the Indus after them, an attempt 
in which many lives were lost, but the object was effected on the 
3rd November. When the army was well across, Muhammad 
Yar Khan was summoned to attend from Peshawar, which after 
gome hesitation he did on the 1(3 th November, bringing a present 
of horses, which were at first rejected, as of inferior cpiality, 
but, being replaced by others, the offering was accepted, 
and the terms on which Peshawar had been assigned wore renew- 
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ed with fresh protestations and oaths of allegiance on the part of 
the Afgjban chief. On the 30th November, the Sikh army re-cross- 
ed the Indus, not without further loss, from the depth and bad 
footing at the ford. On the 10th December, Raujit Singh re- 
entered his capital by no means satisfied with the result of the 
expedition of the season, for he had incurred heavy expenses in 
preparation, and yet had been able to iuflict no blow on the tur- 
bulent body of Muhammadans i:i insurrection, and had levied very 
little in the way of tribute and contribution. No further expe- 
dition was attempted in 1824, nor in the early part of the follow- 
ing year. Indeed, the Burmese war had been commenced by tha 
British Government, and Ranjit Singh seemed to watch with 
intense interest all the events and opeiatious of it. The most 
exaggerated reports were spread at first of the successes of the 
Burmese, and there were not wanting counsellors to mstil into 
the ear of the Lahore ruler, that the time was approaching, when 
the field would be open bo him to the oast. It, was at this period 
that Mr. Moorcroft forwarded to Calcutta a letter of Prince 
Neselrode, the Russian Minister for Foieign Affairs, addressed 
to Raujit Singh, purporting to introduce an agent named Agha 
Mehdi. The agent it seems was endeavouring to make his way 
by the difficult route of libet, and either died, or was murdered, 
some few stages from Ladak. There Mr. Moorcroft obtained his 
papers, and amougst them this letter, which he procured to be 
translated afcerwaids by M. Ksoma de Koros, with whom lie fell 
in on his travels. The letter, except as introductory of the agent, 
was merely one of compliment, with assurances of ptotection 
to any merchants of the Punjab, who might penetrate to the 
‘Russian dominions. 

No Military enterprize was undertaken in the season 1824- 
1825 : but, towards April 1825, sequestration was made of all the 
jagirs and possessions formerly assigned to Dewan Mohkum 
Chand, and now managed for Moti Chand by Kripa Ram, the 
Dewan’s grandson. The bad management of the jagirs and the 
inefficient contingent kept up by this agent, were the assigned 
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ffcasoMa, Moti Ram himself being left in his government of Kash- 
mir, imd subjected to no indignity, or diminution of favor, conse- 
quent upon the sequestration. Ia theDusselua of 1825, the army 
•tfaa Called into the field, with the avowed purpose of an expedition 
against Sindh. With this view, Ranjit Singh matched the troops 
to Pind-Dadan-Khan, but learning there, that Sindh countiy was 
Buffering from scarcity and famine, he gave up the design, and 
returned to Lahore on the 24th November. An agent he had sent 
into Siudh to demand tribute, returned with Vakils from the 
ruling Mirs, who for some time continued to reside at Lahore, 
It was at this period that Ranjit Singh’s close associate hitherto 
rind turband brother, Fatteh Siqgh Aluwalia, conceived some 
Suspicions as to the safety of his position at the Lahore Durbar, and 
suddenly lefs that capital to place himself in security within the 
possessions held by him oti the protected side of die Sutl**j. Ranjit 
Singh was much vexed at this sudden step of his old ally, 
and made great efforts to induce the chief to return, and 
resume lib place in his Darbar, The British officers, while they 
Confirmed him in the assurance of the inviolability of Ids territoiy 
on the protected side of the Sutlej, advised his not yielding to 
vague suspicions, as a ground for breaking a friendship of so long 
Standing, as hud subsisted between himself and Ranjit. Guided by 
this advice Fatteh Singh some time after, that is, in April 1827, 
yielded to the invitations of the Lahore luler, and returning to 
his Darbar was well received, the Maharaja sending his grandson 
Nau-Nihal, to give him the meeting of honor. lie soon, however, 
became an object of rapacity, being called upon to pay tribute, or 
take in farm at no easy rent, much of the tenitory he had hithei : 
to enjoyed free, by the assignment of his turband brother, 

The year 1826 passed without any military cnteiprizeof 
event of importance. Sadiq Muhammad Khan, the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur, died in April, arid was succeeded by Bahawal 
Khan, the present Nawab, who renewed his father’s leases and 
engagement* with Ranjit Singh, for the territory he held west 
aud north of the Sutlej. Iu September, a questiou afose upon 
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the application of Qufcb-ud-din of Kasur to be received unde* 
Biitish protection, as holder ofMandot and Ramnawalaon the left 
bauk'of the Sutlej, but the feudatory relations this chief had come 
under to Ranjit Singh for these, aa for his other possessions, forbad 
the British Government from holding out the hope that he could 
be received under protection as an independent Chief. Au 
unsuccessful attempt by Bir Singh, ex-Raja of Nurpur, in tha 
Hills, to recover the territory, from which he had been ejected 
since 1810, forma the only other event recorded in this year. He 
was defeated and made prisoner by Desa Singh. A main cause of 
the inactivity of the Sikhs arose from the increasing infirmities of 
Ranjit Singlu His indispositions and ailings increased upon hit. so 
much, towards the end of the year, that he applied to the Brita h 
Government fora medical officer, and Dr. Andrew Murray wa* 
sent over fiom Ludhiana to attend his Highness. 

It was in the early part of 1827, that the reformer Sayad 
Ahmad, raised the green standard of Mohummud in tile Mountains 
inhabited by the Yusufzais, and commenced a religious war 
against the Sikhs. This individual was originally a petty officer 
of horse in the service of Amir Khan. Upon the breaking up of 
the military establishment of that Chief in 1818-19, Sayad Ahmad 
took a fanatic turn; and, fancying he had received special revela- 
tions, went to Dehli, and associated himself with some Maulvies 
of sanctity of that city. One of them collected these revelations 
into a book; and from it the Sayad, and his associates, and 
followers, commenced preaching against many irregularities that 
had crept into the practise of the Muhammadan religion. Amongst 
the principal were, the reverence paid by the Moslems of 
Hindustan to the tombs of saints and relations, the manner of 
these celebrating the death of Hasan and Husain, the sons of Ali, 
and other similar customs, which these reformers denounced as 
idolatrous, and as deviations from the pure precepts of the 
Koran. In 1822, Sayad Ahmad came down to Calcutta, and was 
thore much followed by the Musulman population. Thence he 
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took ship to make the pilgrimage of Mecca. On his return he 
travelled through Hindustan,# and declared the intention of 
devoting himself to the service of his religion, by waging an 
interminable holy war against the Sikh infidels. M^ny zealots and 
fanatics joined him, and subscriptions of money were poured in 
upon him from all parts of the British possessions. Thus armed and 
prepared, he made his way to the hills near Peshawar, and raised 
the Mohumdi Jhandaas above stated amongst the Yusufzii Mus- 
salmaus. Ranjit Singh was compelled by the formidable chaiactor 
of the insurrection thns organized, to send a strong force across the 
Afctock, for the protection of Khaiiabad and his interests in that 
quarter. In the month of March 1827, the Sayad, at the head of a 
countless irregular host, ventured to attack this force, which 
was commanded by Budh Singh Sindoowalia, and had thrown 
up works to strengthen itself in its position. The Sikh discipline 
and superior epuipment secured them an easy victory, and the 
Sayad, being entirely defeated, retiled with his followers into the 
hills, whence he kept up a desultory and annoying warfare with 
the Sikhs, directed against their convoys and small detachments. 

Lord Amherst passed the hot season of the year 1827 at 
the station of Simla near Sabathu, in the hills east of the Satlej. 
The proximity of this position to Lahore induced Ranjit Singh 
to send a mission of compliment to his Lordship, with presents, 
and amongst others a handsome tent of shawl for the King of 
England. The mission was received with distinction, and a return 
compliment made of the same kind. Captain Wade, the officer at 
Ludhiana, through whom the correspodeuce with the Lahore ruler 
was conducted, and some officers of the Governor General’s 
personal suite, were deputed to Lahore with return presents and 
a suitable retinue, to express the Governor General’s satisfaction 
at the terms of cordiality and friendship, which subsisted between 
the two states. In 1828, the British Commander-iu-Ohief, Lord 
Oombermere, passed the warm season at Simla, and a complimentary 
vakil was sent over by Ranjit Singh, to offer his congratulations 
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It was his Lordship’s desire to procure an invitation in person to 

Lahore, but wily Chief evaded compliance with this wish. 

* 

At the Durbar of Lahore, at this time, the entire favor of the 
Chief was engrossed by Raja Dhian Singh, the Chamberlain, and 
his brothers Gulab Singh and Suhel Singh, Meeans of Jummoo, 
where their influence had been re-established under Ranjib Singh's 
authority, by the grant of the place in Jagir in 1819, as before 
related. Hira Singh, a boy of about twelve years of age, son of Raja 
Dhian Singh, * was the object of particular favor, Ranjifc Singh 
seldom suffering him out of sight, and seeming to delight in 
humouring all his whims and caprices. In common with his father 
and uncles, he was created Raja, and Ranjit Singh studied to 
procure him a high matrimonial alliance. It was about this time 
that Raja Aurodh Chand, sou of Sausar Cliand of Kangra, paid a 
visit to Lahore, with his family, ou his route to attend the nuptial 
c?t * monies of the Aluwalia’s son, Nihal Singh. He had with him 
two sisters, on whom Raja Diiian Singh cast his eyes, desiriug 
them to be joined in matrimony with his family. The pride of the 
hill chief was roused at the proposition of so degrading an alliance, 
but the influence of Ranjit Singh procured from him a written 
promise, that the two voung women should be at his disposal. 
The mother of Anrodh Chand, however, succeeded in carrying 
them off, and took refuge with them in the hills under British 
protection, whither Anrodh Chand himself soon followed, leaving 
his possessions on the other side of the Sutlej at the mercy of 
Ranjifc Singh, who sequestered the whole, and received the 
surrender of them without any resistance from Fatfceh Chand, 
Anrodh’a brother. A Kliawas or concubine of Raja Sansar 
Chand, named Gaddan, was enticed away from the family, and 
fell on this occasion into Ranjit Singh's hands, with several 
children she had borne to the late Raja. Two of the daughters the 
Sikh married himself, and up >n a son he conferred the title of 
Raja with a considerable Jagir. The nuptials of Hira Singh 
wero at the same time celebrated with great pomp, though not 
with u member of the Kangra family. 
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Tji the course of 1829, Sayad Ahmad again appeared in the 
field in great strength, and his vengeance was diiected against 
Yar Muhammad Khan, who, he declared, had sacrificed the cause 
of liis religion by swearing allegiance, and accepting service from 
the Sikhs. As the Sayad approached Peshawar, Yur Muhammad 
moved out with such troops as he could collect for its defence. In 
the action which followed, however, he received a mortal wound, 
nod his troops dispersed. Peshawar was saved to Ranjit Singh by 
the opportune presence there of Monsieur Ventura, .who had gone 
with a small escort, to negociate with Yar Muhammad Khan for 
the surrender of a famous horse called Lyli. The horse had been 
demanded in the previous year, but the Afghans declared it was 
dead. The falsity of this declartion being discovered , a whtteu 
engagement had been extorted from Yar Muhammad, pledging 
himself for its delivery, and Monsieur Ventura was deputed to 
enforce tne execution of this deed. Upou the death of Yar Muham- 
mad, he took upon himself to make dispositions for the defence of 
Peshawar, and wrote to Ranjit Singh for instructions as to his 
, further proceedings. The Sikh directed the city to be delivered 
over to Sultan Muhammad Khan, brother of the deceased Yar 
Muabmmad, but urged the securing possession of the famous 
horse Lyli, a3 an indispensable preliminary. Monsieur Ventura 
succeeded fully iu this negociation, and brought away Lyli, leaving 
Sultan Muhammad in possession of the government of Peshawar. 

M. Ventura had not been loug gone, when Sayad Ahmad ap- 
peared again, with Yusufzais, before Peshawar, and Sultan Muham- 
mad, venturing an action, was defeated so that Peshawar fell under 
the temporary powerjof the fanatic Chief. Ranjit Singh took tho 
field with his army in the early part of 1830, to punish this 
pretender. On his crossing the Attock, however, and approaching 
Peshawar, the insurgent force dissolved before him, and nothing 
tangible appeared on wbicn he could wreak his vengeance Ho 
returned to Lahore, leaving a strong detachment across the Indus, 
to act as occasion might offer, and having restored Sultan 
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Muhaulmad to his government. This Chief, after the departure 
of Ranjit Singh, found it convenient to come to terms with Sayad 
Ahmad, who again came down, and by a sudden attack carried 
Peshawar. The Governor consented to allow free passage to men 
and money proceeding to join the reformer — t® place the 
administration of justice in Peshawar in the hands of a Q»zi, and 
officers of tho reformed faith and" principles, and to pay monthly 
to the Say, id the sum of Re. 3,000. The city was on these 
conditions restored to Sultan Muhammad, but tho Sayad had no 
sooner retired, than the Qazi and two Maulvies left to administer 
justice according to his reformed principles, were slain in a popular 
tumult. Sayad Ahmad's difficulties increased, for the Yusulzais 
took offence at some innovations he desired to introduce into the 
marriage ceremony, and were al i raed by his announcing the 
doctrine, that a tenth of all income, or revenue, should bs 
subscribed for religious and state purposes. The wild untutored 
mountaineers rose against the preachers authority, and rejected 
these docfciiues, but compelled the Sayad, and his immediate fol- 
lowers, to leave their mounta ; ns. He fled across the Indus, and 
found a temporary refuge in the mountains of Pekhli and 
Dhumtaur. Ranjit Singh, however, sent a detachment against him 
under Slier Singh, and in the oarly part of 1831, the detachment 
was fortunate enough to fall in with him, when after a short 
but smait engagement, the Sayad’s force was dispersed and 
hi me If slain. His head was cut off, and sent in to be reeognized 
and idmtiliod. Ilis followers in Hiudusfcan have, however, 
difficulty in believing yet, he is dead; and still hope to see him 
revive in energy, and display himself in some great action, for the 
permanent benefit of the faith of Muhammad, and for the extension 
of the dominion and power of its professors. 

Since the death of the Sayad, the neighbourhood of Peshawar 
has been comparatively tranquil, and there has been no occasion to 
call out tho Sikh army, nor has Ranjit Singh engaged in any 
military enterprize of importance. 



CHAPTER TENTH- 


A. D. 1829 to 1831. 


Mission of Lieutenant Barnes with a present of dray horses for 
Ranjit Singh . Bis journey through Sindh , and up the Indus 
and Ravi to Lahore . Mission to Lord William Bentinck at 
Simla . Meeting awanged between the Oover nor- General and 
Ranjit Singh . Takes place in October 1831 . Commercial 
Treaty concluded between the British Government and 
Sindh. 

When Lord Amherst returned to Europe in 1828, he cariied 
with him the shawl tent presented by Ranjit Singh to the King 
of England. It was determined to send fioin England a return 
present, and a very extraordinary selection was made ; upon whose 
advice, has not transpired. It was resolved to send Ranjit Singh, 
on the part of His Majesty, a team of cart horses, four mares and 
one stallion, upon some conception, that, in his love for horses, 
Ranjit Singh must be a breeder of the animal, and would be well 
pleased to have mares of large size to cross with the broeds of the 
Punjab. The fact, however is, that Ranjit has no breeding stud 
nor establishment, and cares only for entire horses of h'gh courage 
well broken in to the manege of Hindustan, that he can ride 
himself, on parade, or on the road, or set his choice sirdars and 
favorites upon. The result fully showed this, when the cart horses 
arrived at his court, the stallion was immediately put into the 
breaker's hands, and taught the artificial paces usual. This animal 
with its enormous head, and coarse leg§, stands always in the 
palace yard, or before the tent of the chief, decorated with a 
golden saddle, and necklaces of precious stones, and is sometimes 
honored by being crossed by Ranjit Singh himself. The mures aie* 
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never looked at, and are matters of absolute indifference to tlie Sikh. 
It is, however, an anticipation to state what happened on the ar- 
rival of the animals, their adventures on the road to Lahore, 
involved matters of higher interest. 

It was resolved to make the transmssion of this present, a 
means ot obtaining information in regard to the Indus, and the 
facilities, or the contrary, it might offer to navigation. The recent 
successes of Russia in Peisia, and the probability of that power 
entertaining further designs, either present, or hereafter, when the 
succession of Abbas Mirza to the throne of Persia, might render that 
kingdom a province of Russia, made it desirable, that every 
intelligence should be collected, as to the frontier states of India, 
and the means of defence offered by this great river barrier in 
particular. The dray horses were accordingly sent out to Bombay, 
and the Supreme Government instructed Sii John Malcolm, the 
Governor of that presidency, to take measures to have them for- 
warded under charge of an intelligent and prudeut officer, in boats 
up the Indus. Some demur was anticipated on the part of the rulers 
of Sindh to allowing them passage through the Delta and lower part 
of the river, blit it was assumed that the governing Mils, situated 
as they were relatively to Ranjit Singh on one hand, and the 
British Government on the other, would not readily incur the iLk 
of offending both powers, by refusing a passage altogether, if it 
were insisted upon. 

Sir John Malcolm, having received the horses, forwarded 
them to Kuchh, and appointed to tho Mission to Lahore, in charge 
of them, Lieutenant Burnes, the Assistant to Colonel Pottinger, who 
was in Political charge of that district and of the British relations 
with Sindh, The young officer thus selected had been in the 
Quarter-Master General’s Department, and was in every respect 
qualified for the duty. With him was sent Ensign Leckie, as a 
companion, and to take the charge, in case of any thing happening 
to Lieutenant Burnes. Sir John Malcolm added to the dray horses 
the piesent of a carriage of his own, as useless an article to Ranjit 
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Singh ns the mares. The highly ornamental carriage sent to him 
by Lord Minto in 1810, after being U3ed for a few days as a novel 
plaything, had ever since remained neglected in the great arsenal 
ab Lahore. The carriage and horses, however, being laden in 
appropriate vessels, were despatched from Kuclih towards the end 
of the year 1830, and Sir John Malcolm thought the most politic 
course would be, to send them without previous notice or 
correspondence with the Mira of Sindh, thinking the necessity 
they would thus be under of deciding suddenly, would be likely 
to contribute to the success of the expedition. 

Lieutenant Burnes accordingly started, carrying with him the 
letters announcing the purpose of his coming, and entered with his 
fleet one of the mouths of the Indus. Passing up to the first 
inhabited town he forwarded his dispatches to Hyderabad. After 
a detention of some days, he was on the 1st February, met by an 
officer and guard from Diraji, who requested him to wait at the 
mouth of the river, till orders should arrive from Hyderabad. With 
this he complied, but there experienced so much incivility from 
the Karachi people, who relieved the guard from Daraji, that lie 
resolved to return and wait in Kuclih till the Mirs should decide 
upon his coming. The reply of tho Mirs to the applications made 
for this purpose being delayed beyond reason, Lieutenant Burnes 
sailed again for the Indus, and entered the Pytiani mouth of that 
river. Permission to land being still refused, and even fresh water 
being withheld, Lieutenant Barnes found it necessary again to 
retrace his steps, and was nearly lost iira storm, which scattered 
his fleet, and drove the vessel which carried himself upon the bar 
at the mouth of the Pytiani. The month of Fobuiary was lost in 
these fruitless attempts to penetrate. Tho objections of the Mirs 
seemed to be insuperable. They were at this time founded mainly 
on the alleged difficulty of tho navigation, and on the distracted 
state of the country between Sindh aud Lahore, both of which were 
greatly exaggerated, in order to dissuade Lieutenant Burnes from 
attempting the route by the river Indus. The mission having 
returned to Kuclih, as above stated on the 23rd February, Colonel 
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Pottinger opened a correspondence with the Mks, tftid sent an 
ngent to Hyderabad to endeavour to overcome the repugnance 
shown to letting it pass through Sindh. He made light of course 
of all that was stated of the difficulty of navigation, and of the 
dangers from the Unsettled state of the country ; and pointed out 
that the horses and bulky carriage could not by possibility be 
forwarded in any other way than by water, so that it would be a 
most unfriendly act to both Governments to refuse a passage. The 
season of 1831 was fast wearing away, and there was still delay in 
the Council at Hyderabad, in making up its mind on this import- 
ant matter. A strong letter however of Colonel Pottinger at last 
convinced the Chiefs, and Mir Murad Ali, the ruler of the country, 
in particular, that permission for the horses, and other articles of 
present*, to pass up Lahore, could not in decency, and without 
giving offence, be refused. The requisite leave was accordingly for- 
warded, and Lieutenant Burnes sailed again on the 10th March, and 
on this occasion entered the Ruchel mouth by Karachi Bandar, the 
extreme western channel of the river. Here difficulties were made, 
and delays interposed, so as to induce Lieutenant Burnes to start 
by land for Hyderabad, in the hope of removing them by personal 
negociation. He had proceeded no further than Tatta, when after 
much chicanery he received the required permission to pass by tho 
route of the Indus. Boats of the country were now furnished to 
him, aud every possible assistance rendered for his conveyance to 
Hyderadad, no effort being spared to obliterate tho effects of the 
previous unfriendly treatment he had experienced. At the capital 
lie was received in Darbar with great distinction, a chief of rank 
was appointed to attend him on his journey, and the best 
accommodation-boats on the river, even those of the ruling Mir 
himself were assigned for his conveyance. Every where in 
Sindh he met with the same attention, and proceeded on his 
voyage by Tatta to Hyderabad, and thence after a short stay to 
Bhakar, making his observations as tho boat* leisurely proceeded. 
The Mission reached Tatta on the 15th, and Hyderabad on the 
18th April, 1831, and the month of May had closed before it left 
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the Indus, and entered the Chenab. The river was then at its 
lowest, but no where was there the slightest difficulty, or obstruc* 
tion to the navigation. 

It may be necessary to state, that Sindh is divided into three 
independent governments : the first, and by far the most considera- 
ble, is Hyderabad, ruled at this time by Mir Murad Ali, last sui vivor 
of the four brothers, who, in 1780, effected the revolution, which 
transferred the dominion of the country to the present Talpur 
Mirs. The second division is that of Khairpur, to the north 
of the first, and lying on both sides of the river Indus. Its pre* 
sent ruler is Mir Rustam Khan, the eldest son of Mir Suhrab 
Khan recently deceased. The third division is that of Mirpur, 
lying towards Ktichh, and ruled by Mir Ali Murad Khan. These 
sub-divisions of the country, had their origin in a partition made 
amongst the principal conspirators, by whose exertions the 
Talpuris obtained power. 

Having passed through the Hyderabad territory, Lieutenant 
Burnes was received with even increased attention and kindness 
by the ruler of Khairpur, who professed a strong desire to cultivate 
a more intimate relation with the British Government, and made 
Lieutenant Burnes the bearei of a communication to this effect to the 
Governor-General. By this chief the mission was carried forward 
to the territory of the Nawab of Babawalpur, without experiencing 
the smallest obstruction or difficulty of any kind : there was found 
no where less than eight feet water, and the current was moderate 
and easily overcome, even where from rooks, or hard soil at the 
banks, the water-way w .13 conti acted. The month of May was 
now passing during which the navigation of the Ganges is much 
obstructed by strong westerly winds, and by the want of water, 
but no difficulty of the kind impeded the passage up the Iudus at 
this season. The Bahawalpur chief was already in political 
relation, both with Ranjit Singh and with the British Government 
from him therefore Lieutenant Burnes was sure of receiving every 
kiuduess, Qa the 30th May, the fleet reached Mithankot, 'and 
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‘embarking on other boats provided by the chief of the Daood- 
putras (Bahawal Khan) entered the Chenab, or as it is 
sometimes called the Punjnud, being the united stream of the 
waters of the Punjab. A little below Multan, the escort avid party 
sent by Ranjit Singh to receive and conduct the Royal* present, 
met Lieutenant Burnes with boats of the Punjab, adapted to the 
navigation of the winding Ravi. In these Lieutenant Burnes and 
his party embarked on the 1 2th June, and soon reached Multan. 
The mouth of the Ravi is further up the Sutlej, and he did not 
enter that branch till the 23 id June. The rainy season overtook 
the Mission while in that river, and the progress up it was tedious 
in the extreme, being dependent entirely on the track rope. 

On the 17th of J uly, Lieutenant Burnes reached Lahore where 
bis ariival with the present from the King of England, and with 
the letter of Lord Elleuborough which accompanied it, was a source 
of groat pride and rejoicing to Ranjit Singh. The attention he 
paid to Lieutenant Burnes was very marked, and had invited 
Captain Wade over from Ludhiana, to assist at the ceremonial of 
reception, From Lahore, Lieutenant Burnes proceeded to Simla, 
to render to the Governor-General an account of his mission, and 
to lay before bus Lordship the valuable information obtained during 
it. This enterprizing and zealous officer obtained His Lordsliip's 
permission, to return to his presidency of Bombay through Persia, 
and to explore the route of Balkh and Bokhara, after first crossing 
the Punjab and Kabul territory, in order that he might be the 
means of adding information of this little known route, to the 
stores of intelligence already contiibuted by him. 

* It is a singular circumstance, that Sir J. Malcolm in all tbe instructions he 
ga vo Lieutenant Colonel Pol tinger ami Lieutenant Humes in regard to this Missioa 
never mentioned, nor gave the smallest intimation to either officer, that the dray 
hois, s were a present from the King of England. They made the discovery after 
the difficulties in respect to tho passage through Sindh had been overcome, when 
a direct correspondence with the Mission was opened by the Governor-General. 
Up to this time, they had believed, and had represented tile present to be sent from 
th o British Government in India, 
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The very favorable disposition in which the ruler of Lahore 
seemed to be at this juncture, encouraged Lord William Beutinck 
to hope, that a proposition for a personal meeting between himself 
and Ranjifc Singh would be likely to be well received. He according- 
ly instructed Captain Wade, when at Labore, on tbe occasion above 
related, to sound the Chiefs confidential advisers on the subject. 
As anticipated by His Lordship, the Ruler of Lahore showed great 
desire for the meeting, but some difficulty was at first started in 
respect to the etiquette of a previous return mission, RanjitSiugh 
having paid his Lordship the compliment of sending one, similarly 
composed to that which waited on Lord Amherst. The mission had 
been Received by Lord William Beutinck in April, soon after his 
arrival at Simla: its members were the Dewau Moti Ram, son of 
Muhkam Chand, Hari Singh Sirdar, and the Secretary, Faqir 
Aziz-ud-din. They had been treated by the Governor-General with 
much distinction, and a return mission of some of the principal 
officers of His Lordship’s suite had been promised, or rather held 
out in expectation. The personal meeting between the heads of 
the two States would necessarily deprive Ranjit Singh of tin’s 
compliment; for in the first place, the time would scarcely allow of 
both, seeing that the intended journey of the Governor-General to 
Ajmere and Rajputana required, that, if arranged at all, the 
interview should take place before the end of October, and in the 
secoud, if a formal mission were sent, immediately before the 
meeting, it would have the appearance in the eyes of the world, 
of being sent to supplicate, or induce the ruler of the Sikhs to 
come to tho interview, whereas the rank and position of the Head 
of the British Government required, that the honor of a personal 
conference with him should be sought. 

With a liberality, not inconsistent with his general character, 
Ranjit Singh, having made up liis mind to the interview, gave up 
the point of etiquette, and preparation was made on both sides, 
for the meeting to take place on the Sutlej about tho 20th of 
October, without any previous return mission ; the neighbourhood 
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of Rupar was subsequently fixed upon as the most appropriate and 
convenient spot for the meeting. 

In order to give the requisite eclat to the occasion, and to 
form a suitable escort, the Governor-General ordered up to Rupar 
from Meerut and Karnal, two squadrons of European lancers, with 
the mounted band of the regiment, (H. M. 16th Lancers,) an 
European Regiment (H. M. 31st Foot) two battalions of Native 
Infantry (the 14th and 32nd,) and eight guns of horse artillery, also 
two squadrons of Colonel Skinner’s Irregular Horse. The escort 
was thus composed, in order to exhibit to Ranjit Singh, whose 
curiosity was much excited as to the formation and equipment of 
the vaiious arms and corps of our military force, as much variety 
as possible. In marching the Europeans through the Sikh territory, 
the population was somewhat scandalized at ascertaining, that 
beef was killed in camp for their rations. The slaughter was made 
in the night^as secretly as possible, still the fact transpired, and 
became matter of complaint from the Sikh Sirdars. The reply to 
them was, that it was no business of theirs to enquire what was 
doue within the precincts of a British camp, that oar customs 
prevailed there, and these could not be yielded to their scruples, 
though every care should be taken to prevent the obtrusion of any 
thing that was offensive. There is no doubt that the prejudices of 
the Sikhs were much outraged by the slaughter of oxen, but it 
would have been extremely bad policy to yield the point in this 
instance; for were it conceded, and the necessity to arise hereafter 
of bringing a considerable force of Europeans into the country, 
similar concession would be expected when it would be impossible 
to grant it, and the population would be excited , from the want 
of previous knowledge and preparation for the thing, as a necessary 
evil attendant on the march of Europeans, no less than by the 
recollection, that heretofore the concession had been made to 
their religious feelings. 

The troeps having arrived at Rupar, the Governor-General, 
who had left Simla on the 19th October, and in descending took 
the opportunity of making an excursion in the hills with fevr 
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attendants, entered tlie camp on the evening of the 22nd. Ranjit 
Singh came into his camp, on the opposite side of the Sutlej, on 
the morning of the 25th, escorted by 10,000 of his best horse, and 
about 6,000 trained infantry. He was inmediately waited upon by 
a deputation from the Governor-General, headed by Major Gene- 
ral Ramsay, brother to the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Dalhousie, 
and by his Lordship's Principal Secretary. Ivanwar Kharak 
Singh, with six principal Siidars of the Sikhs, came at the same 
time to present the Maharaja's compliments to the Governor- 
General. It w*vs arranged, that Ranjit Singh should visit the 
Governor-General nsxt day in the morning. 

As the time approached for the meeting, Ranjit Singh began 
to entertain apprehension, that some treachery or foul play must 
be designed : late over night, he seut to Monsieur Allard to say, 
that he should not attend the meeting of the morrow. Monsieur 
Allard waited upon him immediately, and exerted himself to 
remove these suspicions, and restore confidence, offering to stake 
bis own head, that nothing would happen that was disagreeable. 
He left the Maharaja still irresolute, aud the astrologers were* 
summoned. They consulted the Grunth, and declared the result 
favorable, but told His Highness to take with him a couple of apples, 
and to present them to the Governor-General and to his Secretary : 
if they were at once takeu without demur, he was to consider it 
as a good omen, and might proceed in full assurance, that the 
result of the meeting would give him satisfaction. Qa the morning 
of the 26th October, a deputation went to conduct the Maharaja 
to camp, and be started at sunrise. A bridge of the flat-bottomed 
ferry boats of the Sutlej had been constructed for the convenience 
of communication. Ranjit Singh made to cross over before him, 
3,000 of bis best Gorchur cavalry, dressed in new yellow silk quilted 
coats, also about 800 of Monsieur Allard s dragoons ; ha theu took 
his breakfast of a highly spiced cordial, and sent over the chiefs he 
meant should attend on their elephants. This occupied some time 
for the boats were fragile and would allow but few elephants to be 
on the bridge together, Lastly, HisHighness passed over in person. 
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tttvd then* to prevent all confusion, ordered the guard at the bridge 
to permit none else from his camp to cross over. With the esoort 
and attendance thus formed, the Sikh Chief crossed the open plain, 
at the further end of which lay the camp of the Governor-General, 
from the centre of which a street was formed of the British troops 
collected. On reaching the end of the line, the Maharaja stopped 
to examine each corps, and put an infinity of questions as to their 
equipment, asking the use and cost of every strange article, that 
caught his eye. In the middle of the street he was met by the 
Governor-General, and presented the apples, as enjoined by the 
astrologers : they were freely and at once taken. His Highness then 
crossed into the Governor- General’s holiday aud the two Chiefs 
proceeded together to the tents of audience that had been prepared. 
In an outer tent, all the European gentlemen were collected, and 
llanjit Singh was detained in it a short time, that several of them 
might be presented to him, stauding, as he passed through. In a 
further tent chairs wore laid out, and the Maharaja, with the 
chiefs of his nomination, and some select officers of the suite, was 
led thither by the Governoi-General for a more private conference. 
It was amusing to see the pains taken by Ranjit Singh in the 
arrangement of his part of the ceremony. He waited at the door 
of the outer tent, and himself called, and told off, the chiefs that 
were to proceed to the inner, in iking them precede himself in order 
to prevent confusion or crowding. They were all like himself 
dressed in yellow, that and light green being the favorite colour 
of his court, and called Basanti, or the colours of spring. Some, 
were elegant highly polished armour, with scarfs of this colour, and 
the splendour of the attire of all was very striking. The inquisitive 
and apparently frank manner of the Sikh Chief made the 
conference pass off with more liveliness than is usual on such 
occasions of ceremony. Presents of every variety of manufactured 
stuffs, which had previously been sent for, from Calcutta, Dacca, and 
Benares, with guns and jewels of value, a fine Burmese elephant, 
and two select thorough-bred young horses from the Hissar stud, 
were laid out, or passed in review before his Highness. Dreeses of 
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honor, and present# were also laid out for the lieir-appnrent, and 
other chiefs, according to a list obtained from his Highness. The 
Maharaja examined carefully every article of his own present, 
and then sent for the keeper of his wardrobe, and desiredbim to 
receive charge, and pack up the articles forthwith. He took his 
leave, apparently highly pleased with the interview, and at the 
door of the tent, called up, and paraded befoie the Governor- 
General, his own favorite horses, telling the names, and merits of 
each. Again, as he passed thiougk the street of troops, he stopped 
to examine the different corps, and his enquiries into every 
minute particular were renewed. It was noon, befoie he reached 
his own camp in returning. 

On the following day, the Governor-General returned the 
visit, and was met at the bridge of boats by Raujit Singh. His 
Lordship was escorted by the Lancers, who, with their mounted 
band, preceded the cavalcade. Kaujifc Singh was much struck with 
theii appearance, particularly with that of the Band; and after they 
had crossed, and drawn up on the faith er side of the river, I10 
went up to them, and listened for some time to their playing, 
while the suite crossed. The Sikh troops formed line, from the 
•bridge to the Maharaja’s tents, which, consisting chiefly of 
Kanais and Shamianas , tastefully arranged, were of rod color, 
apd covered a large space. The lining of all the Shamianas , 
under which the chairs were placed for the Governor-General and 
his suite, was of shawl, beautifully worked, and that, under which 
sat the Governor-General and His Highness himself, was a sheet 
of inlaid pearls and jewels of great value. The Maharaja, after the 
party were seated, introduced his chiefs in succession, and each, as 
he came forward, presented nazars of Dutch gold seejuius, both to 
His Highness and to the Governor-General. The horses were again 
brought forth, and exhibited in superb trappings, and after an 
hour passed in lively conveisation, the presents, for the Govetnor- 
General were laid out, and His Lordship took his leave. 

Evening entertainments were afterwards exchanged, and 
reviews held of the troops collected on both sides. The Maharaja 
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seemed particularly struck with some of the evolutions erffibiMd 
before him by the British Regiments, and sent his Sirdars up to 
the ranks, to examine particularly how they were executed. He 
himself also went up to the squares formed by the Infantry, to see 
how many ranks knelt, and how many kept up fire, showing in all 
things a most insatiable curiosity. 

On the 31st October, the last day of the interview, the 
Maharaja came across the river, to witness some artillery practice 
with grape and spherical-case shot. His astonishment at the effect 
on the curtain at different distances, from four hundred to one 
thousand paces, was extreme. After amusing himself afterwards 
with firing at a chatar , or umbtslla, with one of the six pouuders, 
and exhibiting feats of horsemanship, and dexterity, by his Sirdars, 
he was presented by the Governor-General with two nine pounder 
horse artillery guns, with horses, and equipments complete. 

The evening of this day was that of the parting interview, 
which it was arranged was to take p’ace at the entertainment given 
by the Governor-General. AtRanjit Singh’s particular request, a 
paper was executed, and delivered to him on this occasion, promising 
perpetual fiieudship from the British Govei nment. A complete mo- 
del of nti iron suspension bridge, made up at Calcutta for the pur- 
pose, was also presented to His Highness, and excited his applause 
and admiration. On the following morning, viz., ti e 1st November 
1831, both camps broke gtouud, and commenced thmr march in 
opposite directions, after a week of magnificence and mutual 
display, reminding one of the dajs of “ the field of cloth of Gold. 0 

No business of importance was transacted at this interview: 
Ran jit Singh, however, invited the two officers he thought most in 
the Governor-General's confidence to his tent, and in the midst of 
much desultory conversation, put to the official secretary, who was 
one of them, several questions in respect to Sindh, as if desirous to 
open a negociation, and concert measures, in relation to that state ; 
or at least to come to an understanding, as to the views of the 
British Government in respect to it. Ho said the vakils of Sindh 
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wet# ill attendance in his camp, and he asked if ke A might introduce 
them to the.^Governor-General Upon being answered in the 
affirmative, he added, that it was a very rich country, and much 
treasure had been accumulated there, ever since Nadir Shah's 
invasion of Hindustan, that there was no standing army, and no 
soldiers, except the population at large, who would be called from 
the plough to take the field against an invading foroe. He then 
made allusion to the Mira having sent hack Lieutenant Burnes, 
and to their general character for pride and haughtiness. It 
appeared evident that the Maharaja had learned, or at least 
suspected, that the British Government had some further views in 
respect to Sindh ; also, that nothing would he more gratifying to 
him, than to be invited to co-operate in an attack upon that state. 
Notwithstanding, however, the desire thus shown, to come to an 
understanding on the subject, it was not thought advisable to make 
any communication yet to the ruler of Lahore ; for it was conceived, 
that, if made aware of the intentions of the British Government, he 
might, with every profession of adesire to foiward them, contrive 
by intrigue and secret working to counteract the negociation. 

On the very day before Ilia Highness anived at Rupar, 
instructions had been issued to Lieutenant-Colonel Pottinger to 
prepare for a mission to Sindh, with a view to the negociation of a 
commercial treatry, having for its object, to open the navigation 
of the Indus to the trade of Em ope, and of India. The negociation 
was to be separate with each of the three independent Mirs, but 
Colonel pottinger was directed to proceed first to Hyderabad, to 
arrange with Mir Murad Ali, for a free passage for vessels, and 
merchandize, through the mouths, and Delta of this great river. 
The basis of the negociation vas to be, to obtain guarantees 
against the levy of irregular duties, or wanton obstruction of any 
kind to boats and merchandize, to offer a guarantee against loss of 
revenue to the Siudh,Government from the adoption of the scheme, 
and so to procure, that the liver Indus should become again the 
channel for extensive commerce, and be frequented securely by the 
craft and vessels of all the adjoining districts, and even of Europe. 
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The object of entering upon this negpciatiofl, at the particular 
juncture, was, perhaps, in some measure political, having reference 
to the necessity of being prepared against the possibility of desigus 
on the part of Russia, should she succeed in establishing her 
influence iu Persia. The Governor-General, howeveh was not 
prepared to make any avowal or display of such motives, and a 
commercial treaty, stipulating for the free navigation of the river, 
seemed to him the better form in which to open relations with 
the Governments and Chiefs who occupied its banks. The main 
argumeut, however, against tteaties of this desciiptiou is their ten- 
dency to lead to embarrassing discussions, and to produce irritation 
and acrimonious feelings, while the views acted upon by the British 
Government are not properly understood by the Chiefs. The whole of 
Sindh is held in jagirs by Chiefs, who claim to be, and are tie facto , 
independent, exeicising almost sovereign authority in their respec- 
tive domains. These Sirdars will uot readily be brought to lespect 
boatsaud merchandize, passing through theirpossossions, but deten- 
tion will take place on the plea of examination, and presents will be 
expected, or forced purchases made, or obstructions of different 
kinds offered, the complaint against which, even if the assembly of 
Mirs at Hyderabad should be disposed to listen to such a 
complaint at all, must lead to long and irritating discussions, and 
yield little redress in the end. Tho perpetual residence of a British 
Agent, to take up the advocacy of such representations, will be 
indispensable, and his doing so. will produce continual bickering 
and discontent, and generate ill-will in those with whom he comes 
into collision. It is, however, most probable, that merchants will 
fear to incur the risk and trouble, incident to such adventures, and 
will thus allow the treaty to become a dead letter, like the 
commercial treaties already concluded with Siam and Cochin 
China, and even with the Burmese Court, where the British 
Government has a Resident Envoy to look after the execution of 
the stipulations entered into. 

The East India Company in its earlier commercial treaties 
appears to have acted on a different principle, the extension of its 
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own trade, and the privileges of its own boats, vessels, and 
merchandize, being the usual objects of stipulation and solicitude. 
Its agent was on the spot to conduct the trade, and to see that 
the conditions were not violated, and on this very footing, the 
Company had formerly a commercial treaty with Sindh, which 
soon after the establishment of the Talpur Mirs, was put an end 
to by the rude expulsion of the British Agent. The revival of 
negociatien for a mere commercial treaty, with silence in respect 
to any Political object, appears calculated to pioduce an impression 
that the Government still has a mercantile profit exclusively in 
view ; and such an understanding will neither elevate its character, 
nor add to its weight and influence, in guiding the counsels of the 
different chiefs with whom relations of the kind may be 
established. But, after all, the great objection to such a 
connexion seems to be, that it offers no impediment to the courts 
with which we enter into such relations, opening or continuing 
intrigues and direct negociations with the rery states against 
which it may be desired to make preparation-. At the very time of 
entering upon the negociation with Sindh, it was known, that an 
agent from Peisia was at Hyderabad, offering a daughter of the 
king in maniage to the favorite sou of Mir Murad Ali. If 
however the state of Sindh were allowed to connect itself in close 
relation with Persia, the commercial treaty we might conclude, 
would be uobar to the Russians insinuating themselves where the 
Persian court had paved the way for their influence. They might 
thus turn the resources of Sindh against us, or at least neutralize, 
or obstruct any advantage we might hope to derive from them, in 
the defence of the western frontier of India. If ever Hindustan 
is invaded from the west, the battle must clearly be fought 
upon the Indus, and it would be a failure of common foresight, 
were measures not taken to secure, that the chiefs, states, and 
tribes, upon its banks, should be unanimous and hearty in their 
exertions to repel the invader. It may be said, however, that the 
time is not come for making provision for such objects; but 
whether the danger be near, or remote, it would scarcely be 
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consistent with prudence to engage in measures likely to produce 
alienation, or to lower the respect and influence, which as holders 
in declared and full sovereignty of the principal part of Hindustan* 
the British Government ought naturally to possess with the 
remainder. 

Colonel Pottinger, on receipt of his instructions, sent 
immediate intimation to the Mirs of Sindh, and in particular to 
Mir Murad Ali at Hyderabad, of his being commissioned by the 
Governor-General to confer with them on some important matters, 
and he requested the requisite permission to proceed to Hyderabad 
for the purpose. This having been granted, after some demur, and 
the Bombay Government having provided the necessary escort, 
establishment, and equipment for the Envoy of the Supreme 
Government, Colonel Pottinger moved from Kuchh, and arrived 
at Hyderabad in the course of February, 1832. He immediately 
explained the views of the Biiti>h Government, and delivered 
the letter from the Governor-General to Mir Murad Ali. in which 
they were stated at length. A series of long and tedious 
discussions was then commenced, during which several piojects 
and counter-projects, and drafts of treaties, were mutually 
exchanged. After much negociation, a Treaty was at last concluded 
with Mir Mutad Ali Khan Ou the part of the assembled Chiefs at 
Hyderabad, on the 20th April 1832, conesponding with which, 
the following Engagement was executed by the Governor-General 
fit Simla on the 19th June following. 


“ A Treaty, consisting of seven Articles, having been concluded 
“on the 10th Zihij 1247 A. H. corresponding with 20bh April 
“ 1832, between The Honorable East India Company and His 
“ Highness Mir Murad Ali Khan Talpur Bahadur, Euler of 
“ Hyderabad in Sindh, through the Agency of Lienteuant-Colonel 
“Henry Pottinger, Envoy on the part of the Biitish Government, 
“■acting under the authority vested in him by the Right 
" Honorable Lord William Cavendish Bcntinck, g.c.b., and g.c.h,, 
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** Governor -General of the Biitish Possessions in India, this 
w Engagement has been given in writing at Simla, this day, the 
4< 19fch June 1832, both in English and Persian, in token of the 
44 perfect confirmation and acknowledgment of the obligations 
44 which it contains, in the manner following : 

Article I. ** That the friendship provided for in former 
M Treaties, between the British Government and that of Sindh 
“remain unimpaired and binding, and that this stipulation has 
“ received additional efficacy through the medium of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pottinger, Envoy, &c., so that the firm connection and 
44 close alliance now formed between the said States shall descend 
44 to the Child ten and Successors of the House of the above-named 
44 Mir Murad Ali Khan, principal after principal, from generation 
“to generation. 

Article II. 44 That the two Contracting Powers bind 
u themselves never to look with the eye of covetousness on the 
4< possessions of each other. 

Article III. 44 That the British Government has request- 
“ ed a passage for the merchants and traders of Hindustan, by 
44 the river and read* of Sindh, by which they may transport 
4 ‘ their goods and merchandize from one country to another and 
° the said Government of Hyderabad hereby acquiesces in the 
“ same request on the three following conditions : — 
lat. 44 That no person shall bring any description of Military 
44 Stores by the above river and roads. 

2nd . 44 That no armed vessels or boats shall come by the said 
44 river. 

3rd. 46 That no English merchants shall be allowed to settle in 
4 ‘ Sindh, but shall come as occasion requires, and having 
44 stopped to transact their business, shall return to 
44 India, 

Article IV. 44 When merchants shall determine on visiting 
41 Sindh, they shall obtain a passport to do so from the British 
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“ Government, and due intimation of the granting of such pa9s- 
“ ports shall be made to the said Government of Hyderabad, by 
“ the Resident in Kutch or other Officer of the said British 
“ Government. 

Article V, “That the Government of Hyderabad, having 
° fixed certain, proper, and moderate duties to be levied on 
u merchandize and goods proceeding by the aforesaid routes, 
u shall adhere to that scale, and not arbitrarily and despotically 
“ either increase or lessen the same, so that affairs of merchants 
“ and traders may be carried on without stop or interruption, and the 
•* custom-house officers and farmers of revenue of the Sindh Govern- 
“ ment are to be especially directed to see that they do not delay 
“ the said merchants, on pretence of awaiting for fresh orders from 
“ the Government, or in the collection of the duties ; aud the said 
“ Government is to promulgate a Tariff, or table of duties leviable 
“ on each kind of goods, as the case may be. 

Article VI. “ That whatever portions of former Treaties 
“entered into between the two States which have not been altered 
“ and modified by the present one, remain firm and unaltered, as 
(< well as those stipulations now concluded, and by the blessing of 
“ God, no deviation from them shall ever happen. 

Article VII. “ That the friendly intercourse between the 
two States shall be kept up by the dispatch of Vakils whenever 
“ the transaction of business, or the increase of the relations of 
“ fiieudship may render it desirable/’ 

The following Supplement'd Engagement was also concluded 
« ivith Mir Murad AH Khan : — 

“ The following Articles of Engagement having been agreed 
u on, and settled on the 22nd April, 1832, between the Hobble East 
“ India Company and His Highness Mir Murad Ali Khan Talpur 
“ Bahadur, JRuler of Hyderabad, in Sindh, as supplemental to 
“ the Treaty concluded on the 20th April 1832, through the 
[* Agency of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Pottinger, Envoy, on the 
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" part of the 'Said ffou’ble East Tndia Company, titider full 
H power rfrid authority vesffed in him by the Right Horfble 
“Xoid Wifffara Cavendish Bentinck, g.c.b., tfud tt.c.’H., 'Governor* 

“ General of the British Possessions in India: this Engagement 
has been given in writing at Simla this day, tiro 19th June 
u 1832, both in English and Persian, in token of the perfect 
“ confirmation and acknowledgment of the obligations which it 
*' contains* in the manner following : 

Article I. 4 ‘ It is inserted in the Vth Article of the '* per- 
4 petual Treaty* that the Government of Hyderabad will furnish 
“ the British Government with a statement of duties, &c.> and 
“ after that, the Officers of the British Government, who are versed 
“in, affairs of traffic, will examine the said statement. Should the 
" statement seem to them to be fair and equitable, and agreeable 
u to custom, it will be brought into operation, and will bo confirmed, 
“ but should it appear too high, H» > Highness Mir Murad Ali 
" Khan, on hearing from the British Government to this 1 effect 
“ through Colouel Pottinger, will reduce the said duties. 

Article II. 44 It is clear as noon-day, that the punishment 
u and suppression of the plunderers of Parkhur, the Thull, &c , is 
41 not to be effected by any one Government, and n$ this measure 
u is incumbent on, and becoming the States, as tending to secure 
44 the welfare and happiness of their respective subjects and 
"countries, it is hereby stipulated, that on the commencement of 
u the ensuing rainy season, and of which Mir Murad Ali Khan 
u shall give due notice, the British, Sindh, and Jodhpur Grovern- 
u meats shall direct their joint and simul'aneous efforts to the 
4t above objects * 

Article III. "The Governments of the Honorable East India 
“ Company and of Khairpur, namely, Mir Rustam, ha\e provided 
" in a treaty concluded between the Siates, tint whatever may be 
u settled regarding the opening of the Indus at Hyderabad shall 
** be binding on the said contracting powers It is, therefore, 
4 necessary that copies of the Treaty should be Beut by the British 
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Ct and Hyderabad Governments to Mir Rustam Khan for his 
“ satisfaction aud guidance.” 

It deserves to be noticed that neither of the above treaties 
was definitively settled, until the Chief of Khairpur had* already 
entered into an engagement with the British Government. The 
jealousy, indeed, that was felt at this proceeding, and the fear lest 
the Khairpur Chief should be severed fur ever from the association 
of Talpur Mirs, were mainly instrumental in bringing Mir 
Murad to sign. The engagement with Mir Rustam Khan was to 
the following effect: 

tC A Treaty, consisting of 4? Articles, having been concluded on 
** the 2nd Zikad 1247, A. H., comesponding with the 4th April, 
(< 1832, hi tween the Hon’ble East India Company and Mir Rtt*- 
lt tam Khan, Talpur B »h ulur, Chief of Khairpur in’ Siudh, through 
“ the Agency of Lieutenant-Colonel Ilemy Pofctinger, Euvoy, on 
“ the part of the British Government, acting under the authority 
<l vested in him by the Right Hou’bie L<>rd William Cavendish 
u Bentinek, G.C.B., and G.o.H., Governor-General of the British 
‘‘possessions in India, this engagement has been given in 
4< writing at Simla, this day, the 19th June 1832, both in English 
11 and Persian, in token of the perfeet confirmation and 
" acknowledgment of the obligations it contains in the manner 
“ following : 

Article I. £f There shall be eternal friendship between the 
two States. 

Article II. “ The two Contracting Powers mutually biud 
“ themselves from generation to goneration never to look with 
“ the eye of covetousness on the possessions of each other. 

Article III. a The British Government having requested the 
il the use of the River Indus and the roads of Sindh for the 
u Merchants of Hindustan, &e., the Government ot Khairpur 
“ agrees to grant the same within its own boundaries, on whatever 
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“ terms nay bo settled with the Government of Hyderabad, namely, 
“ Mir Murad AK Kbau, Talpur. 

Article IV. " The Government of Khairpur agrees to fur- 
" nish a wiitten statement of just and reasonble duties to be 
“ levied on all goods passing under this Treaty, and further pro- 
“ mises, that traders shall suffer no let or hindrance in transacting 
** tbeir business.” 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH 


The character and policy of JRanjit Singh . His revenues. 

Strength of his army. General observations. 

The personal character of the present ruler of Lahore and 
that of his government will best have been gathered, from the 
perusal of his acts, as related in the preceding Chapters ; never* 
theles9 it may be useful to sum up the result, and to explain the 
present condition of his territory, its resource, aud the military 
means at this Chief’s command. 

It has before been stated, that Ranjit Singh had no educa- 
tion in any branch of learning or science. He cannot read or 
write in any language, but the habit of hearing papers read in 
Persian, Punjabi, and Hindi, and great assiduity in his attention, 
even to the minutise of business, have given him a facility in 
following and understanding for the most part what is so sub- 
mitted to him : so that, although quite unable to appreciate 
elegancies of style, or to dictate verbatim what should be written, 
he transacts businese rapidly, is ready with a short and decided 
and upon any report or representation read to him, and when 
the draft of his instruction is submitted, after being prepared in 
due form, he sees at once whether it fully meets his view. Con- 
fidential secretaries are perpetually in attendance, and aie fre- 
quently called up in the night, to expedite orders, as the sudden 
recollection, or caprice of the Maharaja, suggests the issuing of 
them. His memory is excellent, and stored with minute, as well 
as important circumstances. His disposition is at the same time 
watchful, and his eye quick and searching, so that nothing escapes 
his observations ; while the perspicacity displayed in his appre- 
ciation of character, and in tracing the motives of other's actions, 
gives him a command and influence over all that approach him. 
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which have been mainly instrumental to his rapid rise. With 
gre^t acuteness, he has a lively imagination; and though never 
lor an instant any epcb.be mjvy Imve in view, there 

is a frankness and naviete about his conversation, peculiarly 
agreeable. His observation* and remarks are given ordinarily 
in short, terse, incoherent phrase, or in the shape of interroga- 
tories, but they are such, as remain fixed in the recollection of 
the persou to whom they are addressed, as uncommon, and as dis- 
playing an original* thinker. He has great power of dissimulation > 
and, under the greatest frankness of manner, and even familiarity 
in his intercourse, can veil subtle designs and even treachery. 
In action, he hus always shown himself personally brave, and 
collected, but his* plans betray no boldness or adventurous hazard. 
Address, and cunning, nay, even corruption* have always been prefer- 
red by> him, as instruments of success, to auy dash of enterprise, 
calculated tp excite admiration or inspire awe. His fertility ia 
p^pe ; dien,ts is wonderful, and he is never at a loss for a resource 
in the greatest difficulties, but many of his actions evince caprice, 
and even instability of purpose, for the motive of them cannot 
be traced or imagined. His uniform conduct and career through 
life, prove him to be selfish, sensual, and licentious in the 
extreme ; disregarded of all ties of blood, or friendship in the 
pursuit of ambition or pleasure; and profligately greedy — plun- 
dering and reduping to misery without the slightest feeling* or 
ren)oi\s.e, widows, orphans and families possessing claims to consi- 
deration and respect, that one wonders should not have beeu 
recognized, pveu if it were only from policy. Iu his youth he 
was lavish, in his gifts to favorites, and there was liberality in 
his general dealings, but, as age has come over him, avarice, 
aud the desire of hoarding, have become the ruling passions, and 
he ia npproachpd f/ even by his confidential officers and. those in 
favor, with m<ore apprehension of robbery and exaction from, them* 
solves,. tli^p of hope to, acid, to their accumulated moans through 
lus indulgence. His temper was in youths excellent, and always 
under command, but the, irritability of an impaired constitution 
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frequently iiow overpowers him, and he has bfcefc kboWft { to break 
out into fits of pass ioti and to descend to ifse pei'sotiafl violent 
towards the objects of bis rage ; but, withal, there is H6 fewer tf 
in bis disposition, and he lias never taken life, evbn ftndek fcii> 
cumstauceS of aggravated offence. 

His stature is low, and the loss of an eye from the smail-tpox 
takes away much from his appearance, which however is still far 
from being unprepossessing, for his countenance is full of expres- 
sion and auiination, and is set off with a handsome flowing beard, 
grey at 50 years of age, but tapering to a point below his breast. 
In his youth lie must have had much vigour and activity, but tie 
is now x so emaciated, and weak, as to be compelled to ado^t a 
singular method of mounting the tali horses, on which he loves to 
ride. A man kneels down before him, and he throws his leg over 
his neck, when the man rises with the Maharaja mounted on his 
shoulders : he theu approaches the horse, and tianjit Sftigli, 
putting his right foot into the stiirup, and holding by the mhoy, 
throws his left over the man’s head, and the back of the horse, 
into the stiirup on the other side. His love of his horses is 
extreme, and lias been aheady several times mentioned. He lias 
them continually in his sight, covered with jewels aud rich 
caparisons, and they are the objects of his frequent caresses. He 
is himself plain and simple in dress, and quite unreserved in all 
his habits ; and his diet consists of high stimulants of which he 
partakes sparingly. He has great delight however in military 
parade, and display, and spends nearly the half of every day in 
seeing reviews, or examining equipments, or in 8ome Way study- 
ing to promote the efficiency of some branch of hfs fctrtfy. He 
also seems to take pleasure in seeing his courtiers and establish- 
ments decorated in jewels and handsome dresses, and it is ftot to 
be denied, that they show considerable taste, for the apletu&mr 'of 
the display of his Darbar is very striking. Although no bigot, 
and active in restraining the zeal and fanaticism of the Akatis, 
aud others, Raujifc Singh is yeb scrupulous in tb* performance bf 
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all the prescribed observances of the Sikh faith, and, for a certain 
number of hours every day, has the Grunth read before him by 
Gurus, and is liberal in his charities to Faqirs and men of re- 
puted sanctity. He is indeed superstitious in the extreme, 
readily conceiving fancies in respect to his destiuy and fortunes, 
and never failing to consult astrologers before entering upon any 
important undertaking. 

With respect to the policy and internal government of Ran- 
jit Singh, the most remarkable feature is, the entire absence of 
any thing like system, or principle in his management. His 
career throughout has been that of an encroaching usuiper, and 
seizer of all within his reach, but what he has so possessed himself 
of, he subject# to no Bjstematic administration. The 'whole ia 
committed to farmers, with full power to deal with the lives and 
properties of the producing classes of the population, Ranjit 
Singh trusting to his own military means, for the control of these 
farmers, and for the exaction from them of any extra gains he 
may learn that they have made. Nevertheless his extortions are 
directed chiefly against the old Sikh families, and his own state 
officers : merchants and traders are protected, and the duties and 
taxes, to which they are subjected, are not for the most part 
immoderate. Ranjit Singh has however shown a disposition him- 
self to become a dealer in some article.*, as in shawl*, salt, &c., 
and all that he touches becomes of course monopoly, or in some 
other shape the source of exaction and corrupt gain. 

It oaimot be said, that Ranjit Singh has yet given to the 
Punjab any constitution or fixed form of government. There is 
no law, written or oral, and no c<>uits of justice have been any 
where established. The Guru-Mata, or old council of thej Sikhs, 
has, with every other institution adapted to the state of things 
which existed before the establishment of the supremacy of the 
present ruler, been entirely discontinued. The last council of 
the kind \Vas held, when Holkar fled into the Punjab, and 
the British armies followed in pursuit, and it was a ques- 
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tlon wliat part the Sikhs as a nation should take in the 
juncture. Ilanjit Singh, though the most influential chief, pre- 
tended not then to any supremacy of dominion, and the question 
was one, which, as it concerned the whole body of the Sikhs, 
required that all should have a voice in determining. At pre- 
sent the Government appears to be a pure despotism, the stand- 
ing army, ever ready for active service, and eager to be employ- 
ed where plunder and exaction are the objects, forms the whole 
machinery of administration. By it the only treasury is filled, 
and control exercised oyer state officers, powerful subjects, and 
indeed over every class of the population. The personal influ- 
ence, and verbal otders of the head of the state, form again the 
exclusive hold upon the discipline and affections of the troops. 
Tims the whole power and authority centres in the single indivi- 
dual, whom fortune and his own abilities have placed at tho 
head of affair; and, upon his being lemoved from the scene, 
unless there be another to fill his place, with equal energy, aud 
command over the attachment aud affections of his dependents, 
which, it is be feared, is not the character of Kharak Singh, 
everything must necessarily fall into confusion. 

The territorial possessions of Ilanjit Singh, comprise now 
tiro entire fork of the Punjab, as bounded by the Indus and Satlej, 
the two extreme rivets. lie holds besides Kashmir, and tire 
entire hill country to the snowy range, and even Ladak beyond, 
tho Himalaya : for though many of the Rajas of this tract still 
remain in their possessions, they have been reduced to the cha- 
racter of subjects, paying tribute equal to their utmost means, 
and contributing men to the armies of Lahore, whenver called 
upon. Besides this extensive territory, Ilanjit Singh has about. 
45 Taluks entire, or iu sharo with others, on the British side 
of the Satlej ; and westward of the Indus; ho holds Khairabad, 
Akona, and Peshawar, Dera Ghazi Khan, which has farmed to 
the Nawah Buhawalpur, and Dera Ismail Khan, assigned to 
Hafiz Alima ] Khan of Sluukera, as before related. He also 
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Jeviea tributes frem the Biluch Chiefs of Tank 

and Sagar to the southward. Captain Murray 

estimates that the amount of Land Revenue and 

Tributes, annually levied from the whole of these Rupees, 

possessions, is ... ... 1,24,03,900 

Besides which, the Customs of the Punjab yield 
to Ranjit Singh ... . • ... 19,00,600 

An Item, called Mohurana, being a Fee on 
every paper submitted for the Seal of Ranjib Singh 5,77,000 


Making a total Khalsa Revenue of ... 1,48,81,500 

The same Officer estimates that there remains, 
still appropriated in jagirs, or held by old Sikh 
families, and establishments, without paying any 
thing to the Khalsa territory yielding ... 1,09,28,000 

Thus making the entire resources of the coun- — 

try under the dominion of Ranjit Singh, ... 2,58,09,500 


This total is not very wide of the revenue set down in the 
books of the Moglial Government, as the produce of the Lahore 
Suba; and, considering that Kashmir, and some territory south of 
the Satlej is included, the correspondence of amount is in favor of 
the correctness of the estimate, for the province cannot be so pro- 
ductive under the Sikhs, as it was in the peaceable times of the 
Moghal dominion, 

Ranjit Singh has many years been hoarding treasure, and 
the fart of Govindgarh, built by him, and kept always in excel- 
lent repair, is the principal place for its deposit. Captain Mur- 
ray, speaking from the best information lie could collect, which, 
however, was necessarily very imperfect, -and vague, estimates 
the value of the property accumulated by Ranjit Singh iu cash, 
jewels^ horses, and elephants, to be not less than ten crores of 
rupees, or the same number of millions of pounds steiling. By 
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some tli ft estimate is carried much higher, but such computations, 
being for 4 the most part conjectural, err generally on the side of 
excess. 

The military force of the Lahore State is set down by the 
same officer, and his authority is the safest to follow on the point, 
as follows : — 

1st The available regular troops, 

Cavalry disciplined by Monsieur Alkrd, 


and the special troops mounted on horses of the 
State, the Qorchar, and Gorchar Khan 

Men. 

12,811 

Infantry, Disciplined Battalions, Najibs, 
and troops, more or less drilled under the eye 
of the Maharaja 

14,941 

Total regular troops horse and foot 

Garrison corps, including the troops employed 
in Kashmir, — Cavalry, ... 

Infantry, variously armed and equipped 

27,752 

3,000 

23,950 20,950 

Contingents of Sardars, consisting, in the 
plains, principally of cavalry, but in the hills 
of foot ioldiers ... t# . ♦ 

27, 31$ 

Total troops, horse and foot 

82,014 

The artillery of Ranjit Singh consists of 37G guns and 370 
swivels, mounted oti the backs of camels, ot oil light ^carriages 
adapted to their size. For these, there is no corps of artillery 


regimented, and organised, as is the custom in the European 
armies, but there is a Darogah, at the head of a large establish- 
ment, which if Ranjifc Singh were making preparation for a siege, 
could not be sot down at less than 4 or l ,000 men ; but in time 
of peace, or when no such •operation v as in agitation, the number 
would be infinitely reduced. Several of the corps of cavalry, and 
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all the battalions of infantry, have guns attached to them, the 
gunners of which are borne on the strength of the respective 
corps. The Jinsi , or heavy train only, is distinct fiom the^redt 
of the army* 

The ftbov© accumulation of resource*, and of force, has grown 
up, and been produced entirely by the care and exertions of the 
Maharaja. His father left him nothing, but a body of Sikh cavalry, 
little superior to that of his neighbours, who have all new been 
reduced to the condition of subjects, Ranjit Singh has, in tile 
formation especially of his military force, evinced the same 
enquiring activity, the same attention to minutire, and per- 
severance in watching the execution of his plans, which charac- 
terized the first Peter of Russia; and, compared with all that 
nee a fid hear of other chiefs who have raised themselves to 
high dominion, he ranks amongst those, whose in^nns have 
been the least exceptionable, his career being stained by no 
bloody executions, and by ifiilch fewer crimes, than are charge- 
able against most founders of dynasties. The want of a genera- 
lizing mind, to lefer things to fixed piinciples, and to lead to 
the formation or adoption of systems, and a deficiency of the 
intelligence resulting fiom education, or fiom habitual conveisc 
with men of high cultivation, have been the mam defects of his 
character, and are the causes of Ranjit Singh’s Government being 
based on no solid forms, and institutions, which can be reckoned 
upon to cairy on the machine, when the present regulator of all is 
removed from the scene. But where were such to be found amongst 
an association of Sikh banditti, formed from the outcasts of 
society, and from the diegs in particular of the agricultural class, 
men all in most desperate circumstances and driven by want to 
adopt tile life of robbers ? All that was educated, and refined, had 
disappeared from the Punjab, before Ranjit Singh was born. The 
natural effect however of the union of authority in his person, has 
been, to create a court, where, in th$ cofarse of time, science and 
refinement will be reproduced', fit Collected from the countries 
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around/as the habits of peace and luxury, come to supercede the 
bustle, and perpetual activity of war and military expeditions. 

And let not those, who are disposed to give^to" Ranjit Singh 
the credit due to him as founder of a kingdom and dyriasty, take 
exception at the circumscribed limit of his dominion* as lowering 
bis merit in comparison with others, The circumstances of his 
position, with the British Government on one side,— fresh ristn 
to a majesty of power, that it would haVe been madness for him to 
think of encountering, and with the prejudiced and fanatic Mu«- 
salman population of Afghanistan upon eVery other frontier, have 
been burners against extension, which it was impossible to over* 
come, and effectually forbad the hope of carrying the Sikh dominion 
beyond its present limits. The gain that has already been made 
Upon the hitter, and the manner in which the brave and bigotted 
Muhammadans, have, in many instances, been reconciled to the 
sway of a hated, and even despised sect, are amongst the most 
creditable features of tho policy, and career of Ilanjit Singh. 

Towards the British Government his conduct 1ms been mark- 
ed with equal sagacity. Careful not to offend to the point leading 
to actual rupture, he contrived to make his gain of the juncture, 
at the very moment when the Biitiah Government slept forward 
to confine his dominion to the Satlej, and to wrest from his grasp, 
the valuable tract between that river and the Jumna, which was 
fill held by Sikhs, and regarded by him therefore as his legitimate 
and certain prey. Whoa the ill-will and suspicion, engendered by 
this inteifeience, had subsided, and he felt assured that the inter- 
posing Government had no desire to push its conquests, or futther 
to interfere with his ambitious views, be cultivated the friendship 
of its office's, and has since desired to exhibit himself to the world 
as united by dose relations, and on the best understanding with 
it. He seems to be n. w thoroughly convinced, that its friendship 
and engagements may be relied upon, and there cannot b* a doubt, 
that if ever the occasion should arise, to render it necessary to 
make preparation against invasion from tho west, he would side, 
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heartily with u*, and show seat fn repelling the invader. Hie 
professions, hie interest, and his inclinations, are all for us at pre- 
sent, and he derives no little strength and security, from giving it 
out, that Im is on such terms with the British nation. 

Having thus conducted the reader, in the foregoing pages, 
through the gradations by which the Sikh power has been laisetl 
to its present flourishing and imposing condition, it remains to lay 
before him some insight into the habits and manners peculiar to 
this sect, to enable him to appreciate the character of the nation, 
ami the peculiar traits which distinguish it from thei rest of the 
population of Hindustan. This has been amply done to hand by 
Captain Murray, who has collected, in an Appendix to the report 
he laid before Loid William Bentinck, the result of his own 
observations, during a residence of more than fifteen years amongst 
the Sikhs, attended with hourly intercourse with individuals of 
all classes, added to the necessity of listening, to representations 
of all descriptions, with a view to the arbitration or adjustment 
of their disputes. Captain Murray’s remarks and the facts he has 
collected, though put together without much regard to arrange- 
ment, and evidently ’with no view to publication, are nevertheless 
»o replete with useful information and intelligence, that to 
withhold them would be unpardonable. On the other hand, the 
weight of the authority would be lost if they were to be recast aud 
combined into a more studied form by another hand. It is propos- 
ed, therefore, to conclude, this little volume, by the transfer ver- 
batim into it of the Appendix, devoted by this officer to the 
delineation of ' 6 the Manners, Buies, and Customs of the Sikhs/' 
The curious reader will be well repaid the labour of a perusai. 



APPENDIX. 


ON THE MANNERS, RULES, AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE SIKHS, 

BY CAPTAIN W. MURRAY. 


The accomplishments of reading and writing are uncommon 
amongst the Sikhs, and are chiefly confined to Hindu and Musal- 
nnn Mutsaddis , or clerks, who acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
the Persian language, to enable them to keep the accounts, and 
to conduct the opistolary correspondence of the Chiefs. The 
Gurmukhii or Punjabi written dialect, is familiar to many Sikhs; 
but, in general, they express a rooted aversion to the acquisition 
of the Arabio and Persian languages, resulting chiefly from the 
ideas instilled, and prejudices imbibed in early age against every 
thing, however useful and rational, that bears relation to, and is 
connected with, the religion and education of the Musalmans. 

Concerns are transacted by oral testimony, verbal agree- 
ment, and promises. The test of right is confined to the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants of a neighbourhood, and tradition pre- 
set ves old customs. Falsehood, fraud, and perjury are the natural 
concomitants of such a mode of conducting affairs. Money,' feart 
and favor, can purchase an oath, can determine a villager boun- 
dary dispute, and screen a criminal from detection, and the inflic- 
tion of punishment. In some instances an accused person will call 
for the Dibb , or ordeal of innocence, plunge his Augers in boiling 
oil, bear a heated ploughshare on his hands for 50 to 100 yards, 
challenge his accuser to the trial by water, and, if he escape un- 
hurt, his purity is declared, and freely acknowledged. 

Witchcraft and spells, (Jadoo and. Moot ), have a powerful influ- 
ence over the faucies and actions of the Chiefs and other inhabi- 
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tantg of the Sikh States. A sudden indisposition, a vomiting of 
blood, or any unusual ailment, for the nature and cause of which a 
native cannot very readily account, are generally attributed to the 
malice and invention of a rival, or to an evil disposed member of 
the family* The possession of a waxen or dough effigy, some 
party-oolored threads, and small human bones discovered in the 
dwelling* or about the person of a suspected individual, are con- 
vincing proofs of guilt and wickedness.* 

Good and bad omens, lucky and unlucky! days, and paiti- 
cular hours of the day and night for commencing a journey and 

* ** Tho harmless flame, which insensibly, ” says Gibbon, “ melted a waxen 
image, might derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the affrighted fancy 
of the person whom it was maliciously designed to represent.” One of the reason 8 
Raja Jaswant Singh of Nabha, assigned for his wish to disinherit his eldest son 
and heir was, that ho had been engaged in some mischievous practises and destruc- 
tive enchantments, with one Bhai Diohauu, to ruin tho health of his father. 
Sardar Bhup Singh of Rupur, advanced a similar charge against his uncle Darwa 
Singh. Both these Chiefs bear the character of being well informed men, and wiser 
than tliflir neighbours. Ratau Kaur, the widow of Mali tab Singh, Chief of 
Tkanesar, adopted a sickly boy, to whom she became immoderately attached, and 
vainly hoped he might he admitted to succeed to the landed property she held for 
life. In 1828, the boy died, and liatan Kaur, in a paroxism "of grief, filed a 
formal complaint, charging his death, through magical arts, to her nephew Jainer^t 
Singh, producing in Court some body clothes, and on no bettor evidence ditocting 
her Vakil to prosecute him Cor murder. Tho case vyus sot at rest by reasoning on 
its absurdity, and Ratan Kaur cousoled herself by the adoption of another boy. 
In September 1829, a Thanadar of the Thanosar Rani, hanged a Brahmin suspect- 
ed of magic. The Rani dismissed the Thanadar from his situation. 

f To hear a partridge call on your right hand as you outer a town —cranes 
passing from left to right — meeting a bare-headed porsen — a jackass braying as 
you enter a town or village — a dog shaking hi* head and ears on quitting home — 
to meet a corpse or a Brahmin — to hear a female jackal howling during tho night 
— sneezing on going out or coining into a house or rooiq, &o. &c. are bad omens. 
The contrary are good omens. To bear a partridge call on your left — cranes pass- 
ing from right to 1,$ ft — to meet a mohtar or sweeper —to behold pearls in your 
sleep. If a Muaalman dream of seeing the moon, it is as good as an infer view with 
the Prophet Sfc. cfc,— An eminent Native Merohant came to me on business 
from Amritsar, and died at Ludhiana, of tho Cholera Morbus. His followers very 
gravely told me that my remedies must bo unavailing, for on entering the town, 
many bare-headed men of the Gujar caste had been met by the deceased. 
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returning home, are carefully observed by the Sikhs, and by all 
other classes in the Punjab, whether engaged in the most momen- 
tous enterprizes, or in the common concerns of life. Prior to the 
field being taken with an army,* a visit of ceremony being paid to 
a distant friend, or a pilgrimage being made, the Mahurat , or 
auspicious moment for departure and return must be predicted 
by a Pandit, and the Pandit on his part is guided by the jogrm 
or spirits, which petvade every quarter of the compass. To 
avert the pernicious consequences likely to eusue from unfavor- 
able prognostics or dreams, charity is recommended, and in gene- 
ral given very freely on such occasions, by natives of rank and 
wealth. These, and many hundred other absuid prejudices and 
superstitious notions, are carried into the most solemn affairs 
of State. It is no uncommon practice of Ranjifc Singh, when lie 
contemplates any serious undertaking, to direct two slips of piper 
to be placed on the Granlh Soldi , or sacred voluum of the Sikhs. 
On the one is written his wish, and on the o‘her the reverse. A 
little boy is then brought in, and told to bring one of the slips, 
and, whichever it may happen to be, FLis Highness is satisfied as if 
it were a voice from heaven. A knowledge of these whims, and 
prepossessions, is useful and necessity. They obtain, under varied 
shapes, and in diversified shades, through mt the Eastern world; f* 
warping the opinions, and directing the public and private affairs 
of all ranks in society, from the despot to the peasant, from the 
soldier in the battle-field, to the criminal at the tree of execution* 
•It must be a pleasing duty to every public servant to endeavour 
to gain the confidence, and affections of the Chiefs and people of 

* A ,f ;iin r of burglars heini* brought before ma in IS 1 9, admitted in ovidonco> 
that two pieces of coloured muslin had been tossed over their left shoulders, oil 
hearing a jackal call on their ritfht hand, soon after quillin ' Karnal, wliero tho 
burglary had been perpetrated. Da^a Soul, or unlucky days— Saturday and Monday, 
to the east— Sunday and Friday, to tho wed,—' Tueahn and Wednesday, to the 
north, and Thursday to the south. The contrary are Siddh Jo#, or lucky days. 

f When tho .Sirhind Division, composed entirely of Sipahis, was directed, 
under the command of Sir David Ochterlony, against tho (riukha power in 18ld, it 
was suggested by Nand Singh, tho accredited a 'out of Umjit Singh, that the first 
march should bo made at tho Dasahra. It being mentioned to him, that this was 
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a conquered country, by the impression of his acquaintance with, 
and seeming regard to their peculiarities and propensities, and 
in the superintedence and management of their concerns, to know 
the bents by which he may seize and work upon them. To touch 
upon such feelings without giving offence, demands on all occa- 
sions, the exercise of discretion, temper, and judgment : but when 
successfully done, it is easy by a kindly manner and persuasive 
address, to lead the misguided and ignorant from error and anti- 
quated usages, to appreciate the advantages attendant on intellec- 
tual improvement, and the benefits resulting from science and 
moral feeling. 

In the Sikh States, the administration of civil and criminal 
justice is vested in the Sirdar, or chief. Chimes and trespasses, as 
in the middle ages, are atoned for by money : the fines are unlimit- 
ed by any rule, and generally levied arbitrarily according to the 
means of the offender, whose piopeity is attached, and his family 
placed under restraint to enfoice payment. These amerciaments 
form a branch of revenne to the chief, and a fruitful source of 
speculatou to his ofiicers, who too frequently have recourse to the 
most harsh and cruel means to elicit confessions, ami extort 
money for real or imaginary offences, lie who gains his point, 
pays his Slmkarana , or present of gratitude, and he who is cast, 
pays his Jurimana, or penalty. The wealthy may secure justice, 
but the indigent are likely to obtain something less. The larger 
the bribe the more chance of success. A case where the right is 
clear and undeniable, is often allowed to lie over, that the present 
may be augmented. All officers under the chief, and employed by 
him in districts and departments, follow his example ; but are 
ultimately thrown into a bora i or dungeon, and required to refund, 
and when they have satisfied the cupidity of their superior, they are 
generally permitted to resume their functions, honored with the 

too early, lie begged that the tents and a few men might move out on that day. 
Ho was gratified, and the success that attended this Division in all its operations 
was attributed more to the choice of an auspicious hour, than to tho wisdom, 
prudence, and gallantry of its commander, liis officers, and mou, 
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shawl as a mark of favor. Capital punishment is very seldom 
inflicted. The most incorrigible culprits are punished with the 
loss of either one or both hands, and deprivation of nose or ears; 
but mutilation is rare, for whoever has the means to pay, or can 
procure a respectable security to pay for him within a given time, 
may expiate the most heinous transgressions,* 

On the commission of a daka or burglary, qazzalcijf or 
highway robbery, the chief, within whose jurisdiction the act has 
been perpetrate I, is called upon to make restitution ; and, should 
he decline, the chief whose subject has suffered, resorts to the 
Lex talionis , and drives off several hundred head of cattle, or 
retaliates in some way or other. This summary method of 
obtaining indemnification for all robberies attended witli aggra- 
vating circumstances, is a measure of absolute necessity, as many 
of the petty Chiefs, their Officers and Zatuindars, harbour thieves, 
and participate in their guilty practises. 

When a petty theft is substantiated, either through the 
medium of a Mahar-khai or the production of a Mudclo or 
Nam\ina y (the confession of one of the thieves, or a part 
of the stolen property) the sufferer lias generally, as a 
preliminary to pay the Chaharam, or fourth, as a perquisite 
to the Chief, or his Thanadar ere he can recover the amount of 
his losses. Independent of this, the Mu,/iar-khai , or approver 
generally stipulates, for a full pardon, and that no demand shall 
be made on the confessing delinquent for his Kandi , viz., any 
or such portion of the property, as may have accrued to him as 
his dividend of the spoil. This share of the spoil becomes charge- 
able to tho other thieves, and on settling accounts it is distribut- 
ed equally amongst them. 

* Statutes were pissed in the reigns of Henry 8th, Edward Gth, Elizabeth, and 
James 1st, sanctioning, and direcM’n^ tiie lo^s of the right and left baud, and of an 
ear, for offences which would by a Sikh, scarcely bo deemed deserving the infliction 
o£ a mulct. 

f This is an Arabic or Turkish word. In the provincial dialect we have 
Dharwi. 
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In all coses of stolen cattle, it is an established rule when 
tbe Siiragh-KIioj , or trace of the footsteps, is cairied or footsteps* 
is carried to the gate, or into the fields of any village, the zamin- 
dars of that village must either shew the track beyond their own 
boundary, and allow the village to be searched, or pay the value 
of the cattle.* 

The rules of succession to lauded property in the Sikh States 
aro arbitraiy, and are variously modified in accoi dance to the 
usages, the into test and prejudices of different families, nor is it 
practicable to reduce the anomalous system to a fixed and leading 
principle. A distinction obtains in the Odilons of Inheritance, 
between Man j hi and Malwa Sikhs, or Singhs: the former are so 
termed from the tract situated between the llavi and Bias rivers, 
from which they originally sprung, migrating thence and extend* 
iug their conquest through the Punjab, and into the Sirhind 
province, where being of a military and predatory character, 
they soon conquered for themselves a permanent possession. The 
Malwa Chiefs, are tlio Patiala Jhiud, and Naha Rajahs, and 
the Bhai of Kbytul. The three first named are descendants of a 
(common ancestor, named Phul, who was Chaudhri of a village 
near Balenda, and are from him often collectively styled the Phul* 
kian. The piogenitor of the Bhai of the Kliytai. Having ren- 
dered some seivice to one of the Sikh Gurus, the appellation of 
Bhai, or brother, was conferred upon him as a mark of distin- 
guished approbation ; and the persons of all the Bhais are con- 
sequently held in a degioe of respect above their fellows. 

The practice of succession to property, both real and personal, 
amongst tbe Manjlu Singhs, is by Uhai-bund and Ghunda-band » 
The first being an equal distiibution of all lands, forts, tene- 
ments, and moveables, among sons, with, in some instances, 
an extra or double share to the eldest termed Khctrch~Sirdari> 

* Hume, in treating of the Anglo-Saxons, says ft l£ any mail Could track his 
stolen cattle into another’s ground, the latter was obliged to shew the tracks out 
of it, or pay their value,” 
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assimilating to the double share in the law of Moses.* Ckunda * 
band is an equal division among mothers for their respective 
mule issue, f 

When a Manjhi Singh dies, leaving no male offspring, his 
brothers, or his nephews of the full blood, assume the right of 
succession, to which the widow or widows become competitors. 
According to the S ha-stars, (if ihey may be considered applicable 
to public property and Chiefships,) the prior title of the 
widows is hoid ;J but the Sikhs, with a view to avoid an 
open and direct violation of a known law, have a custom 
termed Kara wa or Ckadur-dula , which obtains in every family, 
with the exception to those of the Bhais. The eldest surviving 
brother of the deceased places a white robe over, and the nath , 
or ring in the nose 0/ the widow, which ceremony constitutes 
her his wife. 

This practice accords with the Hindu and Mosaic Laws§ 
and acts as a counteractive to the many evils attendant on female 
rule, if the free will of the widow were consulted, it is scarcely 
to be doubted, she would prefer the possession of power, and 
the charms of liberty, to the alternative of sacrificing her claims; 
to her brother-in-law, aud taking liei station amongst his rival 
wives. Judging fiom the masculine disposition, — want of modesty, 
and of delicate feeling, which form the characteristic feature of 

* Deuteronomy, Chap, xxi, v. 15, 10, 17. 

f This practice of Chunda-land is agreeable to the Hindu Law. Vyara says 
* If there be many sons of man, by different mothers, but in equal number and 
u like by class, a distribution amongst tho mothers is approved to Brihaspati.” 
If there be many springs from one, alike in number and in class, but born of 
rival mothers, partition must bo made by them, according to law, by the allot- 
ment of shares to tho mothers. 

+ In tho Bengal aud most generally current Shastars, this is the rule: but 
not in tho Mithila province, (Tirhoot, &c.) tho widow is there excluded, and 
receives only a maintenance. 

§ Deuteronomy, Chap, xxv, v. 6 to 10. 

§ Yaj uyawoloya says, “ If a brother die without male issue, let another approach 
the widow once in the proper season.” And Minn ordains, tc having espoused her in 
* duo form, she beiug cladjn a w bite robe.” 
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Sikh females, necessity, and nob choice, must have led them to 
yield to the adoption of an usage, which must often be repugnant 
to their natures, and disgusting to their thoughts. 

On failure ofbrothets and nephews, the general practice is, 
equal division of lands, and personal effects, amongst the surviving 
widows of Manjhi Singhs. 

Adoption by the widows is not allowed, and the female line 
is entirely excluded from the succession, to prevent the estates 
merging in the possessions of another family. 

The inconvenience, and evil, originating in the prevailing 
practice amongst the Manjhi families, of successive and minute 
sub-divisions of landed property, aggravated by the system of 
coparcenary possession, are seen, felt, and Acknowledged, and the 
mischief of such a system cannot be too soon remedied* 

Amongst the Malwa Singhs, the rights of primogeniture in 
the males are respected, and jagirs, or grants of land, are 
assigned for the maintenance of younger rods, by which the many 
inconveniences, noticed in the piactice, or rule established 
amongst the Manjhi families, are obviated. 

* The Agrarian Law thus adopted amongst the Manjhi Singhs, and the 
condition to which it has reduced many families, may receive illustration from the 
analogous picture drawn by Sir John Davis in his work entitled Discovery of the 
causes, why Ireland was never entirely subdued by the English. “ The custom of 
Gavil-kind did breed another mischief, for thereby every man being born to land, 
“ as well bastard, as legitimate, they all held themselves to be gentlemen. And 
«« though their portions were never so small, and themselves never so poor, for 
« Gavil-kind must needs in the end m ike a poor gentility, yet did they scarce 
,f descend to husbandry, or merchandize, or to learn any mechanical art or science. 
« Bosides these poor gentlemen were so affected to tlieir small portions of land, that 
“ they rather chose to live at homo by theft, extortions and easheriug than to seek 
t( any better fortunes abroad. The lesser proprietors should bo encouraged to attach 
" fchemelves to, and acknowledge the authority of somo neighbouring superior. This- 
“in an arrangement that will not be attended with the least loss to them in a 
** pecuniary point of view, aud it will ensure the certainty of having so many 
c< horse at command under one leader, instead of having many individuals, without 
“ a head, or what is worse, or insignificant, as not to be remembered in a moment of 
“ exigency.** 
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Tho Malwa Singhs, with exception to the Bhais, sanction 
and admit the usage of Karawa , thereby opposing a bar to dispufc- 
od succession between the brothers, nephews, and the widows of a 
deceased chief. 

The Bliais of Khyfcal, and other places, although they reject 
the union by Karawa y yet set aside the claims of a widow, in 
favor of the brothers and nephews of one dying without male issue. 
The widows of Bhais receive small jagirs for their support 
during life. 

The Muhammadan families scattered over the Sikh States, 
who have been enabled to preserve their existence, and the 
shadow of power, reject the ordinances of their Law-givers, and 
are guided by rules of their own forming. Were the Muhammadan 
aud Hindu laws on inheritance, as inculcated by the Shara and 
Mitakshara , to be made the leading principle in succession to 
landed property, very few, if any, of the many principalities in 
India would remain entire, and a common distribution would 
become universal, to the extinction of great estates, and the 
annihilation of the chiefs with their aristoeratical influence. 

When the country, overrun by the Sikhs, had been parcelled 
out into new allotments, the former divisions into districts, as 
established during the reigns of the Dehli Emperors, and record- 
ed by the Kanungos , or ruletellers, became void, and much 
angry litigation ai'ose in respect to the village boundaries, and 
waste lands. The cultivators originated the cause of dispute, and 
the effect was in most cases an appeal to aims, and an effusion 
of blood, beforo the claims of the parties could be heard, aud 
decided by a convention of neighbouring Zamindars, selected to 
draw a line of demarcation, and bound by a solemn oath to act 
impartially.* The litigants made choice of an equal number of 
Munsifs or arbitrators, in some cases one each, in others two to 
* The oath administered to the person who erects the boundary pillars, if a 
Hindu, is the Gunga-Jal, or the Ckour, or raw hide of the cow, or swearing by 
his sou. If a Musalmau, theQoran, or tlie placing his hands on his son’s head. 
The Chour, aud swearing by liis owu child, are tlio most binding. 
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three each. These committees would prolong their sittings for weeks 
end months, being all the while fed and paid by the parties, 
caressed and threatened by their chiefs, their relatives and friends, 
influenced by party spirit, governed by fear, and little verifying 
the saying common amongst them of Panch men Purmeshwar . 
Five different modes of accommodation were in general adoption 
amongst these Punchaits — 1st. An equal division of the land 
in ! dispute. — 2nd. The Punchaifc selected the oldest and most 
respectable member of their committee to define the limit, 
the others consenting to abide by his award. — 3rd. A moiety 
of the line of demarcation was drawn by the arbiters of the one 
party, and the remaining portion by those of the other. — 4<th . The 
Punchait referred the final adjustment to an old inhabitant of a 
neighbouring village, upon whose local knowledge and experience 
they placed more reliance than on their own limited information 
— 5th* It sometimes occurred to the Punchait to leave the division 
iu the hands of one of the disputants, whose probity and reputation 
were established in the vicinity. 

Village boundary disputes, attended with aggravating cir- 
cumstances, between the Chiefs and cultivators of contiguous 
and rival States, are of daily occurrence, and the right and 
title to the smallest slip of land is contested with an obsti- 
nacy quite disproportionate to intrinsic value. Little attention 
is paid by the Chiefs or their subjects to the justice or reasonable- 
ness of a case; it is quite ruIFi dent, according to Sikh notions, 
that a claim be advanced and presented, ns somethig may be ob- 
tained and nothing can bo lost by the reference to a Punchait, 
which will use its endeavours to please, and harmonize its decision 
to the wants and wishes of those by whom it has been selected. 

Bloodshed between Zamindars in a boundary dispute, is 
sometimes atoned for by giving a nata or daughter, in marriage to 
a relative of the deceased, or commuted to the payment of Rs. 150 
. to Rs. 200 or 125 bigahs of land. In general, however, re- 
venge is sought, and the Khun-baha , or prices of blood, deemed 
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insufficient; satisfaction, particularly when a mother has to lament 
the loss of a favorite child, or a wife with a family, the bereave- 
ment of a husband. 

Claims to islands in a river flowing between two Manors, and 
to alluvions, are determined by what is called the Kuc/much , or 
Rishti-banna , , which practice or rule assigns the laud to the 
ptoprietor of the bank, or main, upon which the alluvion is thrown, 
and from which the water has receded. If the island be form- 
ed in the centre of the river, and there be depth of water .on. 
each side of it, sufficient for boats to ply, in this case it becomes 
the joint property of the Chiefs on both banks.* This custom 
which obtains in the Sikh States, with regard to alluvion, 
is universal, so far as my knowledge in the local laws and 
usages of India has extended, wherever lands are liable to suoh 
accident by an alteration in the course of rivers. In the case 
of lands cast by the change of the stream from one side of the 
river to the other, though one Chief gains, and another loses, yet 
it is customary to preserve the rights of the Zemindar, if he con- 
sent to cultivate the lands. Tho decided enmity of two Chiefs is 
seldom a bar to an arrangement, in which each finds or perceives 
an advantage to himself, either immediate or prospective, for 
streams in India are so subject to change, that the land lost one 
rainy season may be regained in the next, or even in the cold wea- 
ther, when the river falls and the floods cease. 

The use and abuse of the ancient privilege of the Zemindars 
in damming up, and turning the couise of a stream into artificial 
Kools , or cuts, for the purpose of irrigating the lands in its vicinity, 
causes disputes and bloodshed ; and after much'angry dissentiou 
the result is generally a compromise stipulating for a reciprocal 
enjoyment of the gifts of nature. In some instances, and in conti- 
guous estates, the parties will agree to take equal shares of the 
water, either by the hour, or the day, or by measurement ; iu other 

# This appears a very ancient customs, being mentioned by hlackstone, who 
derives his information from Bratton* 
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cases, will receive two-thirds, and his neighbour one-third only, 
according to their respective and pressing wants. The land-holders 
whose possessions are adjacent to the hills from which and their 
base, these streams and springs take their rise, require and demand 
a very large portion of the water for their rice lands, into which 
it is diverted by numberless water-courses, drawn with great 
ingenuity by the cultivators into distant and countless parterres. 
Those who hold land at a distance, and lower down the river, in 
the more arid districts, are querulous, that the streams do not flow 
unobstructed in their natural course, which would give them the 
unabsorbed portion to irrigate their wheat and barley crops. 

It seems to be a question how far a Chief may be justified in 
entirely obstructing the course of a natural stream, and in appro- 
priating the waters to his own exclusive advantage, to the serious 
detriment and loss of his neighbours, whose rights he may seem 
bound to respect, so far as they have relation to property. On 
the whole, it appears most just, that all should paitake, as far as 
circumstances will admit, of a share in the water of a natural 
stream or rivulet, and that when the absolute wants of those on the 
upper part of the stream have been supplied, the’ surplus" should 
be again turned into, and permitted to flow in its bed, to satisfy 
others lower down, whether for irrigation, or the consumption of 
the people, and cattle, in the arid districts. The lesser current do 
not swell in the hot months, as is the case with the larger rivers, 
which debouche from the Himalaya, and are fed in warm weather 
by the liquefaction of the snow : the supply of water in them is 
hence often so scanty, as scarcely to administer to the necessities 
of those near their heads, whilst the distress of others, farther 
down the stream, induces them to become more clamourous as 
the quantity decreases, and ultimately st»>ps shoit of them. 

Bands, or dams, are always constructed, after the rains have 
ceased, J^to raise the water to a level with the surface, and to 
render it applicable to the purposes of irrigation ; were a total 
piolxibition of this beneficial practice to be enacted, large, tracts 
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on many •estates, through which streams flow, in deep channels 
would become uncultivated ; and the villages depopulated, to the 
serious loss of the proprietors, and the ruin of their Zemindars. 
With the view of relieving the deficiencies experienced from the 
want of the fluid in the arid districts lower down, a substitute for 
the dam might be found in a Hydraulic wheel of simple construc- 
tion, to draw the water to the level, and in places where the banks 
are comparatively low, it will only be requisite to dig the kul, or 
cut, for the reception and carriage of the water deeper, and to 
raise it in the cut by sluice boards. The charas , or leathern 
bags, in common use at wells, with a relief of bullocks, might also 
be serviceable iu other spots. All these expedients, however, fall 
very short of the utility and cheapness of the dams, when water 
requires to be conveyed many miles, and every kal is a canal in 
miniature. 

Nuptial contracts are made in early youth by the parents or 
nearest of kin, who, in too many cases, are influenced more by 
peenniary and sordid motives, than by the welfare of the children. 
Disagreements are very common relative to betrothments, ( manrjni )• 
and to breaches of a promise of marriage, (nata or nisbat) amongs fc 
all classes of the inhabitants. In some instances, real or imaginary 
diseases, or bodily defects, will be alleged by one of the contracting 
parties, ns a reason why the bargain should be annulled ; mothers* 
a flaw iu the cast, and in most a discovery, that the girl had been 
promised to two, three, or four different families, from* all of 
which the needy parents or guardians had received money, orna- 
ments, or clothes. If both parties be the subjects of one Chief, 
they appear before him, and either he, or his officers satisfies 
them, or refers the decision to a Panchait of the same class as 
disputant. If the complainant and defendant happen to reside 
iu separate jurisdictions, and either of the Chiefs persevere in 
evading a compliance with tho rule in such cases, or reject the 
award of a Panchait , Gaha , or self-indemnication, is adopted by 
the opposite party, and the subjects, property, and cattle of bis 
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neighbour are picked up, and detained until satisfaction be offer- 
ed and procured. The other sides issues its letters of marque, 
and this pernicious system is frequently carried to the commis- 
sion of serious outrage, and to infractions of the public tran- 
quillity.* 

It is not a rare occurrence for a parent or a guardian to be 
convicted of marrying a girl to one man, after a betrothmenfc to 
another. The Chief, or a Panchait in general, in such cases, 
gives a verdict that the plaintiff is entitled to a female from the 
family; and if there be not one, the parents or guardian must 
find a substitute ; or, as a dernier expedient, to which the in- 
jured party very unwillingly assents, the money he may have 
expanded, or a trilie in excess with interest, is decreed to be 
restored to him, that he may find a spouse elsewhere. 

Amongst all the Jat families,! and some others of the lower 
classes in the Punjab, a custom prevails, on the demise of one 
brother leaving a widow, for a surviving brother to take his sis- 
ter-in-law to wife by Karctwah or Chadardalna , (see inheritance.) 
The offspring by the connexion are legitimate, and entitled to 
succeed to a share of all the landed and personal property. { It is 
optional with the widow, to take, either the eldest, ( Jetk ), or the 
youngest, who is generally preferred and deemed most suitable. 
Should she determine to relinquish woiidly ideas, and to reside 

* A demand was made on the state of Patiala, by a subject of tlie Nabha 
Rajab, for the price of a buffalo valued at 15 rupees, but which on the settle- 
ment of the account by reprisal, exceeded lls. 900. The case is still in dependanco 
between them. Between the same states and by the same system, one rupoe 
accumulated in a few years to Rs. 1,500. 

f Intermarriages between Iho Jat Sikh Chiefs, and the Aluwaliah and Rara- 
garhia families, do not obtain, the latter being Kalals and Thokas (mace-bearers 
and carpenters) and deemed inferior. 

% The present Rajah of TSTabha, Jaswant Singh, and nsix of the Singh-Puriah 
Chiefs, are by connubial union of this nature. Maharaja Ranjit Singh has gone 
some steps further : He took by Karawah a lady betrothed to his father Maha 
Singh : He has also taken Dya Kaur and Ratan Kaur, the widows of Saheb 
Singh, the chief of Gujrafc, his own unclo-in*Iaw» 
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chaste ill her father-in-law 'a house, she may adopt this course; 
but such instances are very rare, particularly in the case of 
young females, and are not to be looked for in a society, and 
amongst tribes, notorious for the laxity of their morals and for 
the degeneracy of their conceptions. 

In default of surviving brothers, in accordance with acknow- 
ledged usage, the-widow is at the disposal of their father-in-law's 
family. From the moment she has quitted the paternal roof, 
she is considered to have been assigned as the property of ano- 
ther, and ceases to have a free will. Where the Hymeneal bond is 
so loosely and irrationally knit, it is not a matter of surprise, that 
the feeble tie and servile obligation, which unite the wife 
to the husband, should make but au insincere and heartless 
impression. Females are daily accused before Chiefs and their 
officers of breaches of conjugal virtue, and of having absconded to 
evade the claims of a father, or mother-in-law, or the established 
rights of a Jeth, or a Daw.ir. When they have fled into the 
territory of another Chief, it is often difficult to obtain their 
restitution, but the solicitatious of a Panchait> and the more forci- 
ble argument of reprisals, are in the end efficacious, and the 
unfortunate woman, if she do not in a fit of desperation take 
opium, or cast herself into a well, is necessitated to submit to the 
law of the land, which she will again violate on the first opportune 
occasion. Sense of shame, or feelings of honor, have no place in 
the breast of a Jat,* and the same may be said of men of other 
low tribes. They will make strenuous exertions for recovery of 
their wives, after they have absconded, and will take them back 
as often as they can get them, bickeriug even for the children the 
woman may have had by her paramour, as some recompense for her 
temporary absence, and for the expense and trouble they have 
incurred in the search for her .f 

* The old Chief Tara Singli often declared, that a J&t’s nose reached to 
Multan, and that if he lost a part of it for any offence, there would still be enough 
remaining. Implying that he was a stranger to shame and .could survive disgrace. 

f Law of Moses, Deuteronomy, Chap. 23d v. 15 and 16. 
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Debtors and revenue defaulters who abscond, and find protec- 
tion in a foreign state, are seldom demanded, and if demanded, 
never surrendered by even the most petty Chief. The promise is 
made, that, when the delinquent has the means, he shall discharge 
whatever sum may appear, on a scrutiny into hia accounts, to be 
fairly due by him. It is not uncommon for a deputation, compos- 
ed of the heads, or of some respectable inhabitants of a town or 
village, fiom which a person has removed, to proceed and wait 
upon the Chief with whom a fugitive may find an asylum, and, 
entering into stipulations for his personal safety, to receive him 
back, if he be willing to return. 

In the Sikh states there are no eompulsory laws for raising 
money for relief of the indigent. Most faqirs belong to a panth, 
or sect, and each sect its temples, which are endowed with lands 
and villages, (termed Oordoo and Pocra) by the chiefs, and to 
which Gharhawa , or offerings of grain and raon«y, are made by 
its votaries. An elemosynary establishment is sometimes founded 
in places of great resort, by chiefs and wealthy natives, and named 
Sadabart , at which every stranger is entertained for a certain 
number of days, and fed gratis. Every Hindu temple has its 
Mahant , or head, to whom are attached his immediate Chelae or 
followers, who parade the county, towns, and villages, asking or 
demanding charity, which forms the support of their superior and 
themselves, and is freely distributed to the needy stranger and 
weary traveller, who may stop at their gate, or desire a lodging 
and a meal within the courts of the Thalcurdwara . 

The Musalman classes have their Pirzadas, who make their 
rounds amongst their murids , or disciples, and receive from 
them Such niaz, or offerings, as they can afford, or may choose to 
present. Since the decline of the Muhammadan, and the rise and 
establiahment of the Sikh power, the Pirzadas have to lament the 
loss in many iustances, and the diminution in others, or their 
village endowments. They still retain, however, a portion of the 
lands they held during the reigns of the Emperors of Deli I i, 
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fcttaclfed to their principal rozas, tombs, or seminaries, but the rents 
from them, and the trifle given in niaz> ore barely sufficient to 
maintain themselves and families in respectable circumstances, 
and to support the Kkadims , or servitors, constant in attendance 
at the tombs of their saints. 

Every village, independent of the fixed dues to the black- 
smith, corpenter, washerman, to c&amars , and sweepers, has its 
mul/ia , or incidental expenses, charged on its cultivators for what 
are termed aya , gya , or grain, ghee, &c. given to wandering 
faqirs and needy passengers. The punch or heads of the village, 
who supply the mulha , collect it in cash from the villagers, twice 
during the year, and it not unfrequently gives rise to altercation 
and dispute, from the real or supposed inclination of the panch to 
impose upon them, under the specious and pious name of charity, 
much of which finds its way into the collector's own pocket. 

Hindu and Musalman faqirs are found located in and around 
every town and village, and each has his Takiah , or place 
of abode, to which a few bigahs of land are assigned, the gift of 
the Zamindars, who, in other respects, also, take care of the 
common holy fraternity, that their blessing may continue to be 
upon them. 

The Jinsee , or grain lands, are cessed by the Kun , (appraise- 
ment), or the Batai (division of the produce in the field ;) both 
are exceptionable. It requires a very discerning and experienced 
man, to estimate the quantity in a field of standing grain. In some 
it is over, and in others under rated. The Batai is detailed and 
tedious, an establishment also is required to watch the different 
Kuhvara/iy or heaps of grain on the field. Oultivatbis are apt to 
steal it during the night, and in stormy and wet weather much of 
it is damaged, ere it can be housed. It is a common saying 
Bcitai-latai , or Batai is plunder. Some Chiefs exact a half of tho 
produce, others two- fifths, and a few, ooe-foiuth. Sugarcane, cotton, 
poppy, indigo, and all the lands under the denomination of the 
Zabli, are assessed at fixed rates, and the rent is received ia cash 
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In the Sikh states, the lands of most towns and villages are 
parcelled out into paltis , tarafsi or divisions, amongst the Punch, 
or Zamindars, who are answerable for the Sirlcar's or Ruler's 
share. In some, where there are no ostensible heads, the lands 
are held by halsari , or ploughs, Thus, if in a village society, there 
be twenty-five ploughs, and 2,500 bigahs, the Jinsi and Zabti 
lands* are equalized amongst the Asanvis, or husbandmen, which 
gives 100 bigahs to each plough, and each Asartxi pays his own 
rent, much on the principle of a Ryotwar settlement. In general, 
the Panch hold a few bigahs, and also the Pachotrah , (5 per- 
cent.) on the net collections, in Inam. 

The system of assessment by the Kun or Batai, pleases the 
agricultural community, and Chiefs who pay their armed retain- 
ers and establishments every six months in kind, with a small 
sum in cash called poshalci or clothing: its also accords with 
their internal plan of management. On some small estates, with 
comparatively few followers, it works well, but it is not at all 
adapted to extended territory and great governments.* 

The chief sources of oppression on the people, under Sikh rule 
emanate, 1st, from the exaction of the Siwai-Jama , or extraor- 
dinary imposts, levied in cash on every village under the general 
bead of the Haq-Habwbnazarbhet. and branching out into a 
variety of names. 2 nd, The inhuman practice of Kar-begar , or 
the impress of labour of the inhabitants without recompense ; and 
3rd, the violence to which they are exposed from licentious aimed 
dependents, quartered in the forts and towers which cover the 
country, and^prey on the villages. 

Every major and minor chief exercises the privilege by 
prescription of taxing trade, yet the duties, though levied at every 
tea to twenty miles, are light. A practice called hunda-bara, 
prevails in the mercantile community. A trader gives over charge 

* Ran jit Singh, .when urged by his officers to abandon the farming system* 
and introduce the Kun and Batai, always replies, “ that ho cannot give his time 
and attention to the weighing and housing of grain. ** 
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of h is caravan of goods ioannnakputrah, who engages fco convey*, 
it for a stipulated sum from Jughudri to Amritsar, the emporium 
of the Sikh states, paying all the duties. The ndnakputrahms . 
from the sanctity which attaches to their persona as the descend 
ants of Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, enjoy certain exemp- 
tions, and are less subject to molestation from custom house 
importunity than others. Bima, or iusuiauce, may be had at a 
cheap rate from Nahreeah merchants to all parts ot India. 
Should any grievous or vexatious tax be imposed on the trade by 
a chief, he suffers an alienation of this branch of his revenue, by 
the route being changed through the possessions of another, who 
has the power to protect, and the inclination to encourage the 
fciansit of traffic through his domains.* 

Sikh women do not burn with the corpse of their husbands 
A single exception occurred in 1805, in the town of Buriah, on 
the death of the chief Rae Singh, when his widow made a 
voluntary sacrifice of herself, rejecting a handsome provision in 
land. There exists no prohibition against the SattL In all cases 
they are understood to be willing victims, and much real or pre- 
tended dissuasion is exercised by the publie functionaries, and by 
friends and relations, to divert the miserable creature from her 
destructive intentions. That affection and duty have not always 
placed iu this class of felo de se , which would explain and extenuate 
such a deed, and convert the offspring of superstition into a noble 
act of self-devotion, is obvious from the frequency of Satti, and from 
the fact that it is not only the favored wife, but a whole host of 
females, that sometimes are offered up to blaze on the pyre of 
their deceased lord.j* 

* Ran jit Singli became anxious to establish a Copper Mint at Amritsar, and 
prohibited the importation of pico from Jaghadri. The merchants of Jaghadri 
retaliated, and withheld the exportation of copper from their town, and gained their 
point. 

The Rajah of Patiala has attempted to raise the duties in trade, and failed, 
from his terriory being avoided. 

f This allusion is made to the frightful scenes, which occurred on the demise 
of the Hill Rajahs of Kulu,Nahun, and Jaswaul, and other places. 
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In most caSros of Satti, it will generally be observed, that a 
slow reluctant promise has beet) exacted from, or made by the 
wretched woman in an unguarded moment, when under the 
impulse of grief. A multitude i9 immediately assembled round 
her dwelling and person ; clamour and precipitancy succeed, no 
time is permitted for reflection ; honor, shame, and duty all now* 
combine to strengthen her bloody .resolution, and the scene is 
Lurried through and closed.* 

* In 1526, after the domain of Ainbala lapsed to the Hou’ble Company, a 
very young Brahmin woman heard of the demise of her husband in a foreign hind 
and expressed a determination to immolate herself with part of his clothes. 
A concourse of people instantly gathered around her and the utmost excitation 
prevailed. Being absent at the time, the oftioe Munslii, the Thanadar of AmbaU, 
and the Subadar ou duty, all three Hindus of high caste, took upon themselves 
the tusk and responsibility of preventing the sacrifice, dispersed the mulitiude, 
and induced the young creature to await a reply to the express they had des- 
patched to me. A threat to confine and prosecute all instigators, and a pension 
of three rupees per month saved the Brahmini, and sho survives, honored in her 
family and respected in society as a living Satti, totally falsifying the current 
belief, that recantation brings disgrace, scoru, and contempt. Ou the demise of 
the Hill Rajas of Bilaspur and Nahan in 1824 and 1827 there was no Satti , 
anu the practice has disappeared in the Hill State under the protection of British 
Government. 



NOTES 


iPage 2 — 18th line. 

Initiation by drinking of the Pauhl is a rite established by 
dura Govind, and is tnus described by Khushwaqt Bai. The 
candidate and the initiator wash their feet with water, and then 
put sugar into the liquid and stir it with a knife, while they repeat 
five quatrains, the first of which runs as follows : — 

Sarawak sidh samoh sidhank dekh pkiryo ghar Jogi Jati K>» 

Sur Sarawak sidli Sarawak saut samoh anek mati ke — 

Sare hi desko phiryo mat kooo na dekbat pranpati ko 
Sri Bkagwau ki Bliaye kripa bin ek rati bin ek rati ke. 

I have been round and have seen all kinds of devotees, Jogis and Jatis, Holy 
men, practises of austerities, men wrapped up in contemplation of the Divinity 
with all their many Ways and habits, 

Every country have I travelled over, but the traly godly I have seen no where. 
Without the grace of God, friend, Man’s lot weighs not the lowest fraction. 

The other quatrains are very nearly to the same effect, we 
add the whole in the original character for the benefit of the 
curious, but do not think it worth while to translate the remain- 
der. 

flnr latirtadl# i 

fsnreTrar^i n 

i 

^Vw^firaRt wrvarvrfa^ iNroftfira 

win si% 5j^n nsw i 

* • 0\ v 

nfaEfTCH qqnwt 3lT?rf%*tTl! II 

vj <K v> 

5Rfi vro vm?r ^rTt nin fqift favrrt u 

ff s 
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^ qqqq q^ fqq qqq qqr fqq qq» q: u 

x fr\ 
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qpft qqR q* qq q fq* qTqq q^5 fq% q fqiq ll 
qfa qff qcft qqiqq qjq qsnq % qR qifq » 
qft qqqRqrqTrrqfftfqq?qrq^qR fq?R qiq u 

Between each quatrain the breath is exhaled with a puff, and 
tlie beverage of mixed sugar and dirty water stirred as above, is 
then drunk to the toast of" wah ! wah ! Govind Sikh ! ap hi 
guru chela ” Hail 1 hail 1 Govind Sikh ! himself preceptor and 
pupil/’ The neophyte, after this ceremony, is a Sikh complete. It 
is said that when Guru Govind had only five followers, he went 
through this form with them, drinking of the water which had 
washed their feet, and they drinking that which had washed his. 
Page 22 — iGth line from the bottom, 

Amar Singh, of Patiala, was the son of Sardul Singh, who 
survived his father Ala Singh, two or three years, according to 
Khushwaqt Rai. When Amar Singh waited on Ahmad Shah, 
he was ordered to shave his head and beaul before entering the 
Royal presence. By a Nazarana (or present) of a lakh of rupees, 
he purchased permission to appear bearded and unshorn. Khuslr 
waqt Rai says the title of Mahendra was obtained from Shah 
Alam in the time of Sahib Singh, and the style Maharaja 
Rajagan Bahadur was that coufeired on Amur Singh by Ahmad 
Shah. 
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Page 31 — End of the first paragraph. 

Khushwaqt Rai gives the same account of *the death of 
Charat Singh, which he says happened at Udho-Chak, on the 
Basantar, after the two armies had been for six months encamped 
on opposite sides of the stream, skirmishing with one another, 
K. 11. also confirms the story of the assassination of Jhanda Singb, 
but says he was riding about at the time with twe or three 
orderlies. He gives the same date for these events as Captain 
Murray. 

Page 32 — Ninth line. 

Klmshwnqt Rai says that Gan da Singh, head of the Bhangi 
Miaul, being .applied to by Dlmram Singh for aid against Malta 
Singh, made answer “ Why should l destroy this youth and make 
over his inheritance to a seivant ?'* 

Page 32 — Last line. 

Khushwaqt Rai sa\ s the Biangi Top had been taken by 
Charat Singh fiom Lelma Singh, but the carnage breaking down 
iu the attempt to cany it to Gujtaoli, it was left in deposit with 
the Zamindars of Rasul Nagar, until it should be re-demanded 
by the Captor. The lestoration of the gnu to the Blunujis was 
therefore a breach of faith. 

Page 37 — 17th line. 

Khushwaqt Rai nnrvms several families which had found 
refuse ill Jammu, during the tumbles of the Punj ih. Amongst 
otheis, Malika Zamani, a Delhi Queen, and one of the widows of 
Mir Mann, llari Singh, the son with other members of the family 
of Raja Kaura Mai, was also liung tliere in splendour ; and Da! pat 
Rai, the son of Lukhpat Rii, had likewise settled tliere, with the 
remains of several other families of Nobles of the Delhi, or Vice- 
Regal Courts, llanjit Deo treated all those tefugees with much 
distinction, and particuhuly enjoined Lis son to continue to them 
the same courtesy. Bnj Raj, however, was no sooner seated on 
the Gaddi, than he made them the objects of bis extortion. From 
Had Singh he is said to have obtained 50 lakhs of lupcea. 
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Page 84 — End of the second paragraph. 

Khushwaqi Kai states the plunder obtained by Maha Singh, 
from Jammu, at two Krores of Rupees, but this seems much 
exaggerated. He also states that Brij Raj had, been killed in an 
action with ft Bhangi detachment, and his son, Chet Singh, was 
the Raja, when Maha Singh captured and sacked the town. 

* Page 35—7 tli line, 

According to K. R., Jai Singh ordered bis people to shoot 
Maha Singh, and Guibakhsh, his son, iu vain interceded to save 
him, — he also says, that Maha Singh went off immediately from 
the interview,, and was pursued and fired at as far the village of 
Majithia, but escaped foitunately without injury. 

Page 39 — End. 

Khushwaqt Rai is silent in respect to the fate of Rmjit 
SihgVa Mother, but admits that the Diwan was made away with, 
and adds that Ranjit was for some time after distrustful of the 
whole race of Mutsaddia, and would employ none. 

Page 42 — End of the page. 

Jassa Singh of Chandaniot, or Cheniot, is said to have 
surrendered to Ranjit Singh, upon aptornise of restoration sworn 
on the Holy Granth, but was nevertheless made prisoner imme- 
diately on presenting himself, and stripped of all his possessions. 
Ranjit Singh being taxed with the perjury, called for the holy 
volumes on which he had sworn, and the wrappers being opened, 
some bricks in the shape of books were all that was found. 

Page 43— End of the fitst paragraph. 

Gulab Singh Bhangi died, it is said, from excessive dt inkwg. 
Lohgarh stood a siege, and was taken by assault, — the besiegers 
Jmviug found entrance by a wicket gate, left open to act as an 
embrasure for an enormous gun. The place was taken in tke 
midst of a storm in the month of JDecember, and Gurdat and his 
mother escaping, were all night exposed to the cold and rain, but 
found refuge at last with Jodh Singh, head of the lUmgarhia 
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Misal, pilose fort Ramgarh was not veiy far distant. Ranjit Singh 
found liis aunt, the sister of Maha Singh, in the fort, and sent her 
off in a rath, or covered cart, next morning, to share the misfor- 
tunes of Rani Sukha. 

Pago 48 — End of the paragraph. 

The result of Ranjit Singh's expedition of this season, from 
the time of his leaving Amritsar until his return, is stated by 
Khushwaqt Rai, to have been seven elephants, nine pieces of 
ordnance, fifty horses and about two lakhs of rupees in cash. 

Puge 48 — Also. 

Iu 1807, Jodh Singh was gained over to close nllianco with 
Ranjit, and K. ft give* a long detail of the means used to cajole 
him. Annngst other things, Kanjit Singh asked permission to 
inspect the foit of Ramgarh, and went there thinly attended. Ho 
professed great admiration of the fortificaions, and ordered the 
foundatins of a fort for himself, afterwards called Govindgarh, to 
be laid down according to the same plan. Jodh Singh was the 
son of Jas?a Singh, Malta Singh's ally against Jai Singh. He joined 
with his Misal the army that was led by Ranjit Singh, against 
Kasur in 1807, which is stated at 30,000 horse, bting the united 
force of the Silk a relink us, Gluinias, Ahluwalias, and Ramgaih- 
as. After eight days’ fighting, an out-woik of the place was 
cairied, when Shaif-ud-diu and others deserting, Kutub-din sur- 
rendered. 

Page 48— 16th lino from the bottom. 

Muzaffar Khan is said to have paid eighty thousond rupees, 
and to have given five horses to be rid of the Sikh army. During 
the march back, a Zamindar came up mounted on a fine hoise 
to pay bis respeots. Raujit Singh coveted the horse, and his over 
jealous courtiers demanded it rudely. The rider being offended, 
rode up to Ranjips elephant and made several cuts at him. The 
guard and attendants gathered round, but none was found that 
could match the Zamindar in horsemanship and swordplay. 
After Uaviug wounded and uuhorsed several, he was shot and his 
horse thus secured. 
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Pago 50 — 15th line. 

It was about this time, that is, towards the close of 1807, 
that Mohkam Cliand presented himself at the Court of Ranjit 
Singh, and was appointed Diwan. He had served in this capacity 
with Sahib Singh of Gujrat, and, until liia appointment, Ranjit 
Singh had no officer of this description. 

Page 50 — 4th line from the bottom, 

K. R. assigns the capture of Pathankot and Sialkot to 
the previous season, that is, 1807-8. 

Page 54 — Middle of the page. 

Khusliwaqt Rii says the Akalis intended to have taken 
their revenge upon the mission by a night attack, to prevent 
which Ranjit Singh sent 500 of bis best troops to mount guard 
about Sir Charles Metcalfe’s camp. In the morning, Sir Charles 
moved to a greater distance from Amritsar, and the Akalis dug 
up anil burned the buried biers and every relic they could fiud of 
the Muhammedan rite. 

Page 61 — End of the page. 

Sansar Chand played a double part through the whole of this 
negociation. After his engagement with Ranjit Singh, he enteied 
into treaty with Arnar Singh, promising to surrender the fort to 
him, and thus obtaining leave to bring away his family, contrived to 
throw into the place bis brother with four months supplies, thus 
hoping to keep it against both claim ints. Ranjit Singh, however, 
seized Anrodh Chand as a hodage, and obtaining from Sansar 
Chand an order to be received into the place, bribod Amar Singh, 
whose army was sickly and pressed for supplies, in order to secure 
access to the gate, when uo opposition was offered to his entrance. 

P?ige 63 — 3rd line. 

K. R. says that upon Gulab Singh’s flying to Ranjit Singh's 
camp, Sahib Singh of Gujrat, the father,- took flight and fled to 
Bhimbar, whereupon his whole territory, and the treasure and pro- 
perty in bis forts, were quickly taken possession of by Ranjit Singly 
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and ajagtr of 12*000 Rs> per annum was assigned to Gulab Single 
The plunder of this family i* stated to have yielded between five 
and six lakhs of rupees in cash and seven hundred villages. In 
1810, Sahib Singh gave himself up and obtained a jngir of 
rupees 25,000 per annum. 

Page 63 — 8th line from the bottom. 

According to Khushwaqfc Rai, Shah Shuja was invited to 
Multan by Muzaffar Khan, with whom Vafa Begam, with the 
Shah’s family, had already taken refuge, and had brought the 
Shah’s jewels. Muzaffar Khan declared, he required the Shah’s 
aid and countenance to enable him to withstand the attacks of 
Ranjit Singh. He no sooner, however, made his appearance under 
the walls, than the fort guns were opened on him, from which K. 
R. surmises that the Kiladar wished the death of the Shah, in 
order that he might plunder the jewls, or if lie surredered, that it 
was his intention to have given him up to Prince Kamran, which 
would equally have answered his purpose. Shah Shuja rode 
away beyond the reach of the fort guns, hut remained in the 
neighbourhood until Muzaffar Khan repenting, assigned over 
four Parganas, with a jageer of 10,000, for the Shah’s personal 
expences, 

Page 121 — Tenth line. 

And page 134. 

Abbas Mirza died in the early part of the present year 1834. 
It must be recollected, however, that this work was compiled and 
prepared for publication in 1833. The argument holds, whoever 
may be the competitor for the Persian Throne, whose cause may 
be espoused by the Russian Autocrat. The party at the Court of 
Tehran, who look to that quaiter, will not have been extinguish- 
ed by the death of the individual Prince, whose name was to the 
contract entered into. 




INDEX OP PRINCIPAL PERSONS- 


A. 

Adina Bog Klian, ah officer of the Lahore Snbah, page 4— joins Mir Manu 
against the Abdalis, 9— his advice, 9— withdraws after the defeat, 10 — 
summoned by the Afghan Governor of Lahore, 13— retires iuto the hills and 
associates with the Sikhs, 13— calls in the Muhrattas, 13— hie death aud 
character, 13, 14, 

Agar Khan, Chief of Rajaori, leagued with Bliimbhar Chief against Ranjit 
Singh, 72— submits, 75— aids the first expedition against Kashmir, 83, 84 
—advises the attack of Muhammad Azim Khan’s position, 84— leagued with 
Punch agaiust Ranjit Siugh, in the second expedition against Kashmir, 97— 
imprisoned, 99. 

Ahmad Khan, of Jhang, submits to Ranjit Singh, 45— exactions from him, sent 
prisoner to Lahore, 88— restored to liberty, 90. 

Ahmad Sliah — Contributes to the fall of the Moghal Empire, 1— intrigues with 
the Subadar of Lahore, 4— inarches to revenge the death of his messenger, 
5 — captures Lahore, 5— his views on Hindustan, 6— retires worsted in an 
action, 7 — grants terms to Mir Manu of Lahore, 7, 8— returns, sifcg down 
before Lahore, 9 — defeats Mir Manu and takes it, 10 — conquers Kashmir, 
11 — marches to Delhi without opposition, 12, — occupies Sirkind and the 
Punjab, 13 — returns, associated with Chiefs of Hindustan, 14 — gains advan- 
tages over the Mahrattas, 15— overthrows them at Panipat, 19— advances 
in 1762-63 to put down the Sikhs, 19— defeats them at Ilariana Barnala, 
20 — destroys the tank, tfc., at Amritsar, 20— again reduces Kashmir, 21 — 
confers honors on the Grandson of Ala Siugh of Patiala, 22— recalled to 
Kabul, 23— his death, 23. 

Ala Singh, Raja of Patiala, captured by Ahmad Shall, receives favors, 20 — is 
confirmed in the possession of Sirhiud, 22— succeeded by his son Sardul Singh, 
Kote to page 22. 

Allard, Monsr. , a French Officer in Ranjit Singh’s employ, his arrival at Lahore, 
104— -address to Ranjit Singh, 104— attends the meeting with the Governor- 
General, his advice to Ranjit, 128. 

Amherst, Earl, Governor General,— his intercourse with Ranjit Singh, 116 — carries 
home presents to the King of England, 120. 

Apa Sahib— Madhoji Bhonsla, seeks refuge in Lahore, 99. 

Askaur, Rani of Patiala, quarrels with Raja Sahib Singh, her husband, 49 
—made regent ou her husband being deposed by Colonel Ochterlony, 60. 
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Ala Muhammad Khan, son of Vazir Sher Muhammad of Kabul, 63— leagued with 
the Governors of Attak and Kashmir, 66— holds Shah Shuja prisoner iu 
Kashmir, 73. 

B. 

Balak Ram, Sugan Chand’s Gomashta at Lahore, aids the flight of Shah Shuja's 
Begams, 81. 

Bir Singh, Baja of Nurpur, in tho hills, expelled, 88. 

Benfcinck, Lord "IV ru. C., Governor ^General of. India, proposes an # interview with 
Banjifc Singh, 126— proceeds to ltupar, 127— meeting with Ranjit Singh, 
129, 130, 131 — Instructions for Commercial Treaty with Sindh, 132. 

Bhai Lai Singh, of Kythal, joins in soliciting British protection, 51 — accompanies 
Colonel Ochterlony to Kharak Sing’s wedding, 71. 

•Bhag Singh, Ahluwalia, serving with Ranjit Singh, is imprisoned, 66— and releas- 
ed, 66. 

Bhag Singh, of Jkind, invites Ranjit Singh to take part in a quarrel with 
Patiala, 47— alarmed at his encroachments, solicits British protection, 51 — 
accompanies Colonel Ochterlony to Kharak Singh’s wedding, 71. 

Bhup Singh, Raja of llaripur, in the hills, expelled, 80. 

Bhai Ram Singh, Diwan of Kharak Singh, 73 — employed against Kashmir, 81 
— disgraced and mulcted, 88. 

Budh Singh Bhagat, of Sujanpur, oxaotions from him, 43. 

Budh Singh, of Pyzullapur, exactions from him, 44 — his person secured 62 — 
expelled, flies to Ludhiana, G8. 

Brij Raj Deo, eldest sou of Ranjit Deo, of Jammu, rebels and calls in Charat 
Singh, 30 — makes an exchange of Turbands with k Maha Singh, 31— succeeds 
to tho Raj, his ill conduct, 31. 

Bakuwal Khan succeeds his father, Sadiq Muhammad Khan, as Nawab of Baha- 
walpur, 114— his reception of Lieutonant Burnes, 12 1. 

Balbhadar Singh, Gurkhali defendant of Nalapaui, slain in action with Yusaf- 
zais, 110. 

Burnes, Lieutonant— sent in charge of rlorses to Lahore, 121— his difficulty in 
Sindh, 122, 123— Sails up the Indus, 124— arrives at Lahore, 125. 

0 . 

Charat Singh, ancestor of Ranjit Singh, 18— defends Gujraoli against the Afghans 
18— his Misal, 25— takes part against tho Jammu Raja, 30— dies by the burst- 
ing of his matchlock, 31. 

Chain Singh, Diwan of Patiala, joined in a mission to Delhi, to seek British 
protection, 51. 

Chet Singh, joint Sirdar of Lahore, 40— reduced by Ranjit, Singh, takes a Jagir, 41 

D. 

Desa Singh, Majithia, employed in collecting hill tributes, 97— crosses the Sutlej 
against Bilaspur, but is recalled, 97, 
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Dhiao Singh, Raja— Chamberlain of Ranjit Singh, obtains a grant of Jammu, 99, 
—his great favor, 117— aims to connect himself by marriage with Sunsar 
Cband U7. * 

Dharam Singh, rebels against Maha Singh, is subdued 32. 

Dal Singh, an associate of Charat Singh, 18— iustigatos the putt? lg to death of 
Ran jit Singh’s mother and the Diwan Lakhu, 38 — his disgrace and death, 44. 

Dal Singh Maherua, Jagirdar, employed by Raujit Singh, 83, 86, 87— destroys 
himself because reproached, 108, 109. 

P. 

Firoz Khan, Chief of the Klutak Musulmans, 91 -makes terms with Raujit 
Singh, 91— his death, 109. 

Fateh Khan, Sirdar of Sahiwal, surrenders to Ran jit Singh, 61— liberated, 66. 

Fateh Khan, Vazir of Kabul, expels ShahSUuja, 63— conquers Kashmir, 75, 76, 77, 
— his interview and treaty with Raujit Singh, 75— dissatisfied at the 
seizure of Attak, 77— his action with Diwau Mohkam Chaud at Attak, 73 — 
recalled to the Indus, 81— put to death by Prince Kamran, 93. 

Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, his friendship and exchange of turbands with Ranjit Singh 
42— joins in several enterprises, 43, 41, 45— left on the Chenab, while 
Ranjit Singh goes to meet Jasvvant Rao Ilolkar, 46— grants made to him, 43 
— engagement made with him by Lord Lake, 46— employed against Uch, 88 
—distrusts Ranjit Singh and flies across the Sutlej, but returns, lit. 

G. 


Ghanda Singh, successor of Jhauda Singh, as head of the Bhangi Sikhs, 32, 

Culab Singb, Bhaugi Sirdar, heads a confederacy against Ranjit Singh, 42 — 
dies of hard drinking, his family stripped, 43, 

Gulab Singh, brother of Dluau Singh, chamberlain, 99, 117. 

Gurdii Singb, son of Gulab Singh Bhangi, expelled from Lohgarh and reduced 
to poverty, 43. 

Guru Govind, last Guru of the Sikhs, institutes the Pawal, 2 and Note. 

Gajpat Singh, of Jhiud, his daughter marries Maha Singh , 32. 

Gandha Singh, son of Jodh Singh, of Yazitubad, pays a large price to secure kin 
succession, 62— is stripped of all, 65. 

II. 

Hafiz Ahmad Khan, Chief of Bhakar and Llah, 88— extortions from him, 88— 
his country reduced, 102— treaty with him faithfully observed, 103. 

Hira Singh, son of Dhian Siugh, his favor with Ranjit Singh, 117. 

Ilolkur, Alulhar Rao, his march to Lahore, to succour Adiua Beg Khan, 13 
— defeated by a detachment of Abdali, 15. 

. Jaswant Rao, flies before Lord Lake to Lahore, 46— peace concluded 

there between him and the British Government, 46, 
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Bari Singb, Nalua, appointed Governor of Kashmir by Ran jit Singh, 99— remov- 
ed for his severities, 102— employed against Muhammad Azira Khan at 
Peshawar, 110— overpowe!%d in the hills near Kashmir, 112— sent on a mis- 
sion to the Governor-General at Simla, 126. 

Jarn Singb, Bhai of the Sikhs, his Samadh or tomb, 4. 

Jbanda Singh, Chief of the Bhangi Misal, 23— ally of the Raja of Jammu, 31 — 
assassinated, 31. 

Jodh Singh, son of Jassa Singh of Ramgarb, gives an asylum to Rani Sukhao , 43 
(Note) — Ran jit Singh’s efforts to gain him, 48, (Note)— services, 68— r or 
bukes Ranjit Singh for his rapacity, 69 — his brothers plundered, 89. 

Jodh Singh, of Wazirabad, his death, 62— succeeded by Gandha Singb, 62. 

Jabar Khan, brother of Fateh Khan Vazir, late Governor in Kashmir, 93— 
defeated and expelled by Misar Diwan Chand, 98. 

Jahan Bad Khan, Governor of Attak, betrays Shuja, 73— surrenders Attak to 
Ranjit Singh, 76,— appointed by Ranjit Singh Governor of Peshawar, 94 
—expelled, his further adventures, 95, 

Jassa Singh, Chief of Ramgarhia Misal, 24— expelled by the Ghunias, 35— forma 
an alliance with Maha Singh, 35 — recovers his possessions, 36. 

Jassa Singh, of Cheniot, reduced by treachery, 42— anecdote in respect to him. 
Note to 42, 

Jaspat Rai, brother of Lakhpat Rai, killed in action by the Sikh 3. 

Jymul Ghunia, Chief of Pathankote, his fort seized by Ranjit Singh, 60 — 
and surrounding possession, 61— his daughter married to Kiiarak Siugli, 71* 
— his death, 73. 

Jai Singb, Aiariwala, deserts to the Afghans, 104— leagued with Muhammad Azim 
Khan, 106— returns to his allegiance, 109. 

Jai Sipgh, Chief of the Ghnni Sikhs, 24 — associates with Charat Singh in Jammu 
affairs, 30— with Maha Singh in the attack of Rasulnagar, 82— affronts 
Maba Singh, 35— combination against him, 35— his son slain, lie yields, "3G 
T-dfas ia 1793, 38, 

K. 

Kabuli Mai, Ahmad Shah’s Governor of Lahore, 21— expelled by the Sikhs, 22. 

Kamran, prince, son of Shah Mahmud, of Kabul, plots against and destroys 
Fateh Khan Vazir, 93. 

Kaunra Mai, appointed Diwan of Lahore, vioe Lakhpafc Rai, 4 -defeats Shah 
Nawaz Khan 8— killed in action with the Buranis, 10 —his son and family 
find an asylum at Jammu, 34, Note. * 

Khaja Obid, left by Ahmad Shah, Governor of Lahore, 10— ill supported, 17 
—attacks Charat Singh in Gajraoli, and fails, 18, 19. 

Khushal Singb, his rise to favor, 68— Ranjit Singh’s oond'iot to him and his 
brother, 90 . 
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Kharak Singh, son of Ran jit Singh, his birth, 42— employed on various occasions, 67 
72,97 — his marriage, 7 1, 72 — his mother disgraced and himself reprimanded, 89 
—commands nominally against Multan, 90— attends the meeting with the 
Governor- General, 128. 

Lutab-ud-din, of Kasur, 42— succeeds his brother, 43— attacked by Ranjit 
Singh, 48— his application for British protection refused, 115. 

Kamar-ud-din Khan, Vazir of the Mughal Empire, uncle of the Subadarsof 
Lahore, 4 — dissuades his nephew from alliance with Ahmad Shah, 4, 6— pre- 
pares to oppose Ahmad Shah, 5— killed while at prayers, 6. 

Karam Singh, Raja of Patiala, succeeds his father, Sahib Singh, 60. 

L. 

Lake, Lord, pursues Holkar to Lahore, 46, 47. 

Lehna Singh, Lahore assigned to him, 22. 

Lukhu or Lakhpat Singh, Diwau of Maha Singh, 38— suspected of criminal 
intercourse with his widow, 38— is circumvented and slain, 39, and Note. 

Lakhpat Rai, Diwan of Lahore, his successes against the Sikhs, 3 — removed by 
Shah Nawaz Khan, 4— his son finds an asylum in Jammu, Note to page 34. 

M. 

Maha Singh, son of Charat Singh, succeeds his father, 31— early distinguishes 
himself, 32,— attacks and captures Jammu, 34— quarrels with Jai Singh, 34 
—is victorious over him, 35— attacks Guj rat, 37— dies iu the expedition, 37 
—his character, 38. 

Mehtab Kaur, daughter of Sada Kaur, and first wife of Ranjit Singh, 36— pre- 
sents with twins, 60. 

Malcolm, Sir John, Governor of Bombay, forwards the King’s present to Ranjit 
Singh, 121— withholds information that the present is Royal, 125 Note. 

Mir Murad Ali, Chief of Sindh, his conduct towards Lieutenant Burnes, 123 
—account of him, 124— ColoneljPottinger sent envoy to him, 132,135— Treaties 
with him, 135 to 140. 

Mir Manu, son of Kamar-ud-din Vazir, distinguishes himself in action with the 
Abdalis, 6— Governor of Lahore captures Ram Rauni .from the Sikhs, 7 — 
makes terms with Ahmad Shah, 8— defeats Shah Nawaz Khan’s attempt 
on Lahore, 3— again attacked by Ahmad Shah, 9— is defeated and submits 10 
— his death, 11 — his widow, attempts to raaiutain herseif, 11. 

Mir Rustam Khan, Chief of Kbyrpur, his reception of Lieutenant Burnes, 124- 
treaty with him, 139, 140. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, British Envoy to Lahore, 52— treatment of him by Ranjit 
Singh, 52— bis Camp attacked by Akali fanatics, 61— treaty concluded 
by him with Ranjit Singh, 65, 56. 

Misak of the Sikhs, recapitulation of them, 23 to 25. 

Misar Diwan Chand, commands at Multan, 90 — takes it, 91 — leads second 
expedition against Kashmir, 96— conquers the valley, 98— further employ- 
ment, 106. 
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Mobkaru Cliand Diwan, enters the service of Ranjit Singh, Note to page 50—* 
employed in resumptions, 50, 51,65, 67— bis advice to Ranjit Singh, 72 —em- 
ployed with Fateh Khan Tazir, against Kashmir, 75 — brings back Shah Shuja, 
74, 76 -defeats Fateh Khan Tazir at Attak, 70— his death and character, 86. 

Muhammad Azirn Khan, brother of Fateh Khan Vazir, Governor of Kashmii, 
78 - his defence against Ranjit Singh, 84— generosity to Mohkam Chand’s 
grandson, 85— takes the lead after his brother’s death, 03 — leaving Jabar Khan 
in Kashmir, 08— marches to Peshawar to oppose Itaojit Singh, 108— retires, 
110 -his death, 111, 

Mooreroft, Mr. visits Lahore, 100— obtains the papers of a Russian Envoy to 
Ranjit Singh, 113. 

Mora, a Courtezan, her shameless conduct, 67. 

Moti Ram, sou of Diwmi Mohkam Chand, made Governor of Kashmir, 98— 
removed, 90— re-appointed, 102— his father’s jagirs resumed, 113— sent on 
mission to Lord Bentinck, 126. 

Muzaffar Khan, of Multau, makos presents to Ranjit Singh, 45, 48, 73— is besieged 

64— the siege fails, 65— conduct towards Shah Shuja, Note to pago 63— be- 
sieged again, 90, 91 —killed in the storm, 92. 

N. 

Nidhau Singh, of Ifafctu or Athu, is reduced and imprisoned, contrary to treaty 

65— released, 66. 

Nidhau Singh, son of Jai Singh Ghunia, receives a jagir instead of the succes- 
sion, 36— his jagir resumed, 69. 

Nijabat Khan, slain in defence of Kunjpura against Mahrattas, 15. 

Nodh Singh, ancestor of Ranjit Singh, 18. 

NauNihal Singh, son of Kharak Singh, his birth, 103 —sent to give the Istiqbal 
to Fateh Singh Abluwalia, 114. 

Najib-ud daula, joins Ahmad Shah against the Mahrattas, 14. 

Najam-ud din, of Kasur, makes terms with R in jit Singh, 42— is assassinated, 43* 

O . 

Ocbfcerlony, Colonel— commands the force, advanced to the Sutlej, 57— his 
arrangements with protected Sikh 3 , £8, 59— deposes the Patiala Raja, 59 
— his life attempted, 60,— attends Kharak Singh’s wedding, 71 to 72. 

P. 

Phula Singh, Akali fanatic, attacks Sir C. T. Metcalfe’s camp, 51 commits 
excesses iu Hafiz Ahmad’s country, 88— killed ift action with Yusafzais, 110. 

Pottinger, Colouel— British Agent in Kuohh, negociafcos Lieutenant Barnes’ 
reception in Sindh, 121, 122— sent Envoy there, 132— negociutes Commercial 
Treaties, 133 to HO. 
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R. 

Ram Dial^ grandson of Diwan Mohkam Chand, employed against Kashmir, 83 
— generous conduct of Muhammad Azim Khan to him, 85— farther employ- 
ment, 86, 87— killed in action in Kashmir, 99. 

Rfihullah Khan, Raja of Punch, 83— attacks Ran jit S'nglTs, camp, 85— his 
posts carried by Misar Diwan Chand, 38. f 

Ranjit Deo, Raja of Jammu, in the lulls, gained by Ahmad Shah, 21 — his son 
rebels, 30— his death, 34, and Noto to ditto. 

Ranjit Singh — his birth and early danger from small poi, 33— marries the 
daughter of Sada Kaur, 36 — and a daughter of the Naki Sirdar, 38— assumes 
the Government from his mother and her Diwan, 33 — intrigues and 
takes Lahore, 41,42— maintains himself against a confederacy, 42— makes 
divers acqusitions 43, 44— conduct towards Holkar and Lord Lake, 46- 
crosses the Satlej, 47— takes Kasur, 48— marches to Patiala, 49— 
mission of Sir C, T. Metcalfe to him, 52 — treaty concluded with him 55 
— takes Kangra, 61, — besieges Multan, 61 — present to him from Lord 
Alin to, 67— profligacy, 07 —extortions, 68, 69 — invites Colonel Ochterlony, 
to his son's wedding 71, 72— operations in the hills andl designs on Kashmir, 
74,75— gains Atfcak, 75, 76— obtains the Kohi-Nur Diamond, 78— first expedi- 
tion against Kashmir, 84 to 85— exactions, 86 to 88— reprimands Kharak 
Singh and punishes his mother, 89 —takes Mill tail, 99, 9 1— makes his army 
disgorge its pluuder, 92,— first advance to Peshawar 94— conquers Kask 
mir, 96, 97, — iutrigues against Sada Kaur, 101— disgraces and plunders 
her, 101 — takes Munkera, 103— entertains French Officers, 104, 105 — second 
expedition to Peshawar, 101 — captures it, 102— hia favorites, 67, 90, 117— pro- 
scut of cart horses to him, 20— his reception of Lieutenant Burnes with 
them, 124, 125— agrees to meet the Governor-General, 126— meeting, 128 to 
130— his character and resources, 141 to 150. 

S. 

Sahib Singh, of Gujrafc, succeeds his father and is beseiged by Maha Singh, 37— 
leagued against Ranjit Singh, 42-- flies his country, 63— Note— accepts a 
jagir, 66. 

Sahib Singh, Raja of Patiala, suoceeds his father Amar Singh, 47— Ranjit Singh 
interferes in his quarrel with the Nabha and other Chiefs, 47— his quarrel 
with his wife, 49— again visited by Ranjit Singh, 49— exchanges turbans with 
him 52 — deposed by Colonel Ochterlony, 60— his death, 60. 

Seyad Ahmad, a Musalman reformer, his rise, 115, 116— defeated, 116— re-appear« 
aud gains a viotory, 118— masters Peshawar, 118— is deserted and expelled by 
the Yusafzais, 119 — slain in aotion, 119. 

Shah Zaman, succeeds Shah Tymur, at Kabul, 40— invades the Punjab and loses 
his guns, 41— retires across the Indus, 63— and to Lahore, 69, 70— pensioned 
at Ludhiana, 82, 
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Shah Nawaz Khan, usurps the Subadari of Lahore, 4— expelled by Ahmad Shah, 
5— attempts Lahore, against Mir Manu, but is defeated and slain, 8. 

Shah Shuja, sou of Tyrnur Shah, 44— retires into the Punjab, 63— fails in an 
enterprise to reoover his dominions, 69, 70— second failure, 73 — the Koh-i-Noor, 
Diamond extorted from him, 77 , 78 — further ill usage, 80, 81 — his wiv^a 
and family escape to Ludhiana, 81, 32 — himself also, 82. 

Slier Singh, presented to Ranjit Singh, as born of his wife Mehfcab Kaur, 50- 
claims a separate establishment, 101— employed in the expedition to Peshawar 
110 — routes and slays Seyad Ahmad, 119. 

$huja*ud-daul&, Nawab of Oudh, joins Ahmad Shah, 14. 

Sindbia, Dattaji, defeated and slain by a detachment of Abdalis, 15. 

Sultan Khan, Chief of Bhimbar, usurps the Raj and resists Ranjit Singh, 72— 
imprisoned and reduced, 74, 80, 87— released and employed in the second 
expedition against Kashmir, 97. 

Snkh Jiwan, a Hindu in Ahmad Shah's servioe, 9— appointed Governor of Kash- 
mir, U — rebels, is reduced and blinded, 21. 

Sada Kaur, widow of Gur Bakbsh Singh of Ghuni, 36— marries her daughter 
to Ranjit Singh, 36 — succeeds to the Sirdari of the Ghunis, 38 — adviser 
of Ranjit Singh, 39— aids in the conquest of Lahore, 41— exactions from 
her dependents, 48— presents Ranjit Singh, with twins, declared to be born 
of her daughter, 50— not at Kharak Singh’s wedding, 71, 72 — intrigues against 
her, 100— her fall and imprisonment, 101— question as to her right to 
protection for territory South of the Sutlej, 106, 107. 

SudaSheo Rao Bhao, leads the Mahratta army sent against Ahmad Shah, 15 — slain 
in the battle of Panipat, 16. 

Sansar Chand, Raja of Kangra, invades the Tarai, 43, 44— pressed by Gurkhas, 
solicits aid from Ranjit Singh, 48 — loses Kangra, 61— employed in collect- 
ing tributes for Ranjit Singh, 96 — his death, 111. 

T. 

Tara Singh Gheba, head of the Duliala Misal, 24— extortions on him by Ranjit 
Singh, 44, 47— dies while serving Ranjit Singh, 49 — his family plundered, 50. 

Tara Singh, twin brother of Sber Singh, alleged sons of Mehtab Kanwar, 50. 

Tyrnur, son of Ahmad Shah, late Governor of Lahore, 12 — expelled by the Mah- 
rattas, 12, 13 — succeeds to the throue of Kabul, 28— dies, and is succeeded by 
Shah Zamau, 40— dissensions among his sons, 44. 

u. 

Umar Singh, Raja of Patiala, 22— obtains titles from Ahmad Shah, 22— anecdote 
of him, Note to page 22— succeeded by Sahib Singb, 47. 

Umar Singh Thapa, Gurkha Commandant, ^invades Kangra, 48— besieges it, 
61*~-is failed, and retires across the Satlej, 62 and Note— campaign of Colonel 
Oohtetlony against him, 86. 
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tJnrodh Chaud, Raja of Kaugra, succeeds his father Sansar Chaud 111— visits 
Lahore and flies to British territory to avoid a degrading connexion, 117. 

Uziz-ud-dirt, Paqir and Hakim, employed on confidential missions by Ran jit 
Singh, 76, 108, 126. 

Y. 

Vufa Began, wife of Shah Shuja, received into Multan, 63 Note— brought to 
Lahore, by Shah Zatnan, 73— cajoled by Ran jit Singh, 74— severities on her 
to extort jewels, 76, 77 — escapes to Ludhiana, 81. 

Veutura, Monsr., a French officer in Ranjit Singh’s service, his arrival at Lahore, 
104, 105 — employment, 106— saves Peshawar, oritically, 118. 

W. 

Wade, Captain, — British Agent at Ludhiana, discrepancies between his account aud 
Captain Murray’s, Foot-notes pp. 31, 39, 41, 42 — sent on amission to Lahore 
by Lord Amherst 116— invited to Lahore to meet Lieutenant Burnes, 125, — 
negociates meeting of Ranjit Singh with the Governor-General, 126. 

Wiswas Ruo, son of the Pe^hwa, 15— killed at Panipat, 16. 

Y. 

Yar Muhammad Khan, Governor of Peshawar, 94— expelled by Ranjit Singh, 
recovers the city, 91 — submits to pay tribute, 107— retires from Muhammad 
Azim Khan, 108 — restored by Ranjit Singh, 111 — summoned to the Indus, 
112, — killed in action with Seyad Ahmad, 118. 

Yaliia Khan, son of Zakaria Khan, Viceroy of Lahore, 2— attempts to put down 
the Sikhs, 3, 4— is ejected by his brother Shall Nawaz Khan, 4— flies to his 
uncle, the Vazir at Delhi 5. 

Z. 

Zain Khan, left by Ahmad Shall, Governor of Sirhiud, 16— engages the Sikhs and 
is critically supported by Ahmad Shah, 19— killed in action near Sirhind 21. 
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